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Art. 1.—Topography of Thebes, and General View of Egypt. By I. J. 
Witkinson, Esa. London: John Murray. 1835. 


One never hears of Egypt. without experiencing something of that 
solemnity and veneration which belong to sacred themes and pfis- 
tine times. The history of Joseph, of the Pharaohs, of Moses, 
and of the Children of Israel, indelibly impressed upon our minds 
from our earliest years, in consequence of the matchless simplicity, 
freshness, and pathos, of the narrative furnished by the great law- 
giver of God’s peculiar people, in a moment is thought of and com- 
prehended with an absorbing interest, such as alone can accompany 
a subject, not remotely connected with our profoundest conceptions 
of the Almighty, and our religion. As the cradle of. many. of the 
arts and sciences that have come down to us, and distinguished 
the nations of modern Europe, Egypt has also mighty claims upon 
our attention. Its architectural antiquities, its. pyramids, obelisks, 
temples, tombs, and sculptures. even in their ruins, or when shorn 
of their pristine perfection by the waste of thousands of ‘years, are 
to this day the marvel of the world. In the valley of the Nile, 
for instance, which our author has so carefully explored, there 
seems to have been a subterranean kingdom, on a scale of grandeur 
and magnitude that mocks all the works of man now to be seen on 
the face of the earth; while the pomp and labour displayed in 
memory and honour of the dead, seem so far to outstrip the testi- 
monies of modern affection and devotion, as to intimate that both 
physically and morally we are, when compared with the men in 
Egypt’s youthful days, a puny race: wre 

_. We do not wonder that tosuch a man as Mr. Wilkinson, Egypt 
should be a land. of unparalleled interest. This work. proves him 
to be a person of. the rarest. qualifications for such a study as he 


has devoted himself to.. A sound judgment, accurate learning, un- 


wearied industry, extreme modesty—all : directed by a pure ‘and 
lofty enthusiasm, have happily been felt by himself as entitling him 
to undertake the. arduous.task of giving the world a general view, 


not merely of modern, but of ancient Egypt, where the records 
vou. u. (1835.) Noon” B 
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handed down are architectural monuments and hieroglyphics. The 
author has indeed performed his duty so well, that hereafter the 
work wil! be a standard authority on all the points which he has 
investigated and discussed, whether these belong to the department 
of the antiquary, or the scholar, or the modern traveller. So great 
has been his devotion to the researches he undertook in Egypt, that 
he has, for the sake of their pursuit, resided twelve years in the 
country, has studied closely the manners of the present inhabitants, 
and their language, and even, for the furtherance of his inquiries, 
dwelt for a time in one of the tombs at Thebes. Besides his na- 
tural and acquired talents, he has therefore, unlike many hasty tra- 
ve'lers, applied the utmost care, patience, and singleness of: pur- 
pose to the performance of his duty, and, as might be expected, 
produced a work containing the richest materials for the study of 
various classes of men. 

Of the subjects that occupy the pages of this volume, there aré 
some that do not very well suit our present purpose. However 
judicious and profound may be the author’s views regarding some 
questions that have perplexed and divided antiquarians, it is not to 
be expected that we can offer any criticism upon them. ‘The mys- 
terious matters that are embraced in the subject of the mythology 
of the ancient [gyptians, could afford little attraction -to the 
general reader. Neither shall we attempt to explain the author’s 
chronological tables of the kings of ancient Egypt, nor say @ 
single word on the systems that have been adopted regarding the 
interpretation of hieroglyphics, on which indeed. Mr. Wilkinson 
has exercised great caution. ‘There is enough besides these points 
to engage our attention and the interest of any reader. 


The work opens with a minute and clearly elucidated topography: 


of Thebes, or Diospolis Magna, the ancient metropolis of Upper, 
as Memphis was of Lower Egypt;. of both of which the early his- 
tory is uncertain. We need not here speak particularly of the mag 

nitude of Thebes: it concerns our purpose merely to state, that 
from the extent, variety, and vastness of its architectural monu- 
ments, not only above but below the surface of the ground, an 
amazing idea is conveyed of magnificence, art, and wealth. The 
monumental records too, bear testimony to the sway and riches of 
Egypt, in a manner that admits of nodoubt. For although it be 
only by such records that the ancient inhabitants of that country 
have transmitted their history, it must be conceded, that no other 
style of recording facts is so permanent or faithful. The informa- 
tion thereby conveyed is necessarily short, and connected by slender 
and disjointed signs, but it is emphatic; and the greatness of 
Egypt, both in war and peace, is as.plainly described as colours 
and sculptured characters can enable an artist to represent them 
on stone; and we only require a knowledge of the language and 
the geography of the periods thus written of, to enable us to fix 
with certainty the extent of ancient Egyptian power. In one niost 
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important: branch of national eminence, the sort of record allided 
to surpasses, in point of fidelity and precision, every other histori- 
cal’ vehicle ; it illustrates and exhibits to the eye and the touch the 
éxact condition of the arts at the period spoken of. And it is made 
plain by the author, that several of those arts and articles of know- 
ledge which we have been taught to call modern inventions or dis- 
coveries, were familiar to the ancient Egyptians. 

Some have argued that Egypt was too limited a state ever to be 
the rich and powerful nation alleged by others. But were we to go 
by geographical extent, what should be conjectured, in the absence 
of all history, of the sway of Italy, and even of Rome, at a date 
comparatively modern in respect of ancient Egypt? ‘The extraor- 
dinary monuments of Thebes prove that its kings were great con- 


querors : though to what extent be unknown, it is clear they carried 


their victorious arms far into the western and: central parts of Asia. 
In the temple-palace of Remeses II. there is confirmation of this 
doctrine, that cannot. be mistaken :— 


‘On the north face of the eastern pyramidal tower, or propylon, is 
represented the capture of several towns from an Asiatic enemy, whose 
chiefs are led in bonds by the victorious Egyptians towards the camp of 
their army. Several of these towns are introduced into the picture, 
each bearing its name in hieroglyphic characters, which state them to 
have been taken in the fourth year of king Remeses II. This important 
fact satisfactorily confirms what I have stated in a former work, that the 
early part of the reigns of their most illustrious monarchs was employed 
in extending their conquests abroad, which they returned to commemo- 
rate on the temples and palaces their captives assisted in constructing. 
And claiming the enjoyment of that tranquillity their arms had secured 
and their valour merited, they employed the remainder of their reigns in 
embellishing their capital and in promoting the internal prosperity of 
the country. Cruelty has ever been, throughout the East, the criterion 
of courage; and the power of a monarch or the valour of a nation have 
always been estimated by the inexorability of theircharacter. Nor were 
the Egyptians behind their Asiatic neighbours in the appreciation of 
these qualities, and the studied introduction of unusual barbarity proves 
that their sculptors intended to convey this idea to the spectator; con- 
firming a remark of Gibbon, that ‘conquerors and poets of every age 
have felt the truth of a system which derives the sublime from the prin- 
ciple of terror.’ In the scene before us, an insolent soldier pulls the 
beard of his helpless captive, while others wantonly beat the suppliant, 
or satiate their fury with the sword. Beyond these is a corps of infantry 
in close array, flanked by astrong body of chariots; and a camp, indi- 
cated by a rampart of Egyptians shields, with a wicker gateway, guarded 
by four companies of sentries, who are on duty on the inner side, forms 
the most interesting object in this picture. Here the booty taken from 
the enemy is collected; oxen, chariots, plaustra, horses, asses, sacks of 
gold, represent the confusion incident after q battle ; and the richness of 
the spoilis expressed by the weight of a bag of money, under which an 
ass is about to fall. One chief is receiving the salutation of a foot sol- 
dier; another seated amidst the spoil, strings his bow; and a sutler sus- 
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pends a water-skin on a pole he has fixed in the ground. Below this, 
a body of infantry marches homewards; and beyond them the king, at-- 
tended by his fan-bearers, holds forth his hand to receive the homage of. 
the priests‘and principal persons who approach his throne to congratu- 
late his return. His charioteer is also in attendance, and the high- 
spirited horses of his car are with difficulty restained by three grooms 
who hold them. Two captives below this are doomed to be beaten, pro- 
bably to death, by four Egyptian soldiers; while they in vain, with out- 


stretched hands implore the clemency of their heedless conqueror.’’—pp. 


15—18. 

When speaking of the designation Pharaoh or Phrah, the au- 
thor states, that its meaning is “the sun,” a title given to the 
Egyptian monarchs, from the pretended analogy of the king, as’ 
chief of earthly beings, with the sun, as chief of heavenly bodies. 

The vocal statue of Memnon has given rise to many conjectures.’ 
It was said, by ancient authors, to utter a sound at the rising of 
the sun. After a close examination, Mr. Wilkinson says, that 


the priests no doubt were the contrivers of the wonder, and that a’ 


stone which is in the lap of the statue emits a metallic sound on 
being struck, as if it were a piece of brass. He even thinks that 
it might still be made use of to deceive a visitor who was predis-' 
posed to believe its'powers. There is, indeed, a square space cut in 
the block behind, as if to admit a person, who might lie concealed 
from the most scrutinous observer in the plain below. And here we 
intimate, that Mr. Wilkinson states, when speaking of the tomb of 
Osymandyas, that the head which is now in the British Museum, 
called that of Memnon, is erroneously so named, and that it is hke. 
the colossus of Remeses the Great. 4 

Those’'who are acquainted with the researches of Belzoni and 
several other travellers in Egypt, do not require to be told of the 
extent, intricacies, and splendour of the catacombs at Thebes. We 
shall only, in reference to this part of the volume, mention that the’ 
author informs us of the existence of the arch among the architec-’ 
tural wonders he witnessed there, which was known even at the 
remote period of 15408.c. As the valley of the Nile is daily 
becoming a subject of deeper interest to us, inasmuch as the period 
may not be distant, when our summer tourists may have a ready 
conveyance thither by means of regular steam communication, one 
important branch of the author’s volume concerns such travellers, 
and will doubtless become a guide-book in all time coming. Thebes, 
of course, will ever be a principal scene, even for those who pay a 
cursory visit to Egypt ; and he lays down directions as to the most 
satisfactory mode to be pursued by these transient visitors :— 

“1 do not hesitate to recommend Qoorneh as the commencement, 
and Karnak as the close of these excursions; and it is scarcely necessary 
to add, that for visiting the valley of the kings, and the other tombs, 
candles are indispensable, and a small supply of water. 

« By setting off early in the morning, and following the course 
of the valley, a ride of about an hour; you may visit the six principal 
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tombs of the kings, and ascending to the south-west may cross the hills 
to Medeénet Haboo; and if sufficient time remains, the two collossi of 
the plain, and the palace of the second Remeses may be seen, on your 
return to the river. 

“The next morning, after looking over the small temple of old 

Qoorneh, you may visit the three principal tombs of the Assaseef, and 
the temple below the cliffs at the north-west extremity, from which a 
path will leat you to the hill of Shekh Abd el Qoorneh, where, at all 
events, you must not fail to see the tomb, Number 35, and as many of 
those mentioned in the preceding pages as your time and inclination will 
permit. Hence a short ride, one-third of a mile, will take you to the 
Ptolemaic temple of Dayr el Medeéneh, from which you may return (if 
you have not satisfied ‘your curiosity the day before) by the colossi of 
Amunoph, the palace of Remeses II., and the scattered remains in their 
vicinity. 
. “ This is the most superficial view a traveller ought to allow himself 
to take of the Quorneh side of Thebes. Crossing the river in his boat the 
same evening, he will be enabled to start early the next mornirg to the 
ruins of Luqsor; and after examining all that the temple presents, which 
will occupy a very short time, may continue his ride to Karnak. This 
he had better look over entirely the first day, and reserve a closer inves- 
tigation for a second visit, for two days are not certainly too much for 
the mere examination of this immense ruin.” —pp. 164, 165. 


That our readers may have something like an adequate idea of 
the magnitude of the ruins of Thebes, we extract a pre of what 
is said of the temple of Karnak. 


. **The principal entrance of the grand temple lies on the north- west 
side, or that facing the river. From a raised platform commences the 
avenue of Criosphinxes, leading to the front propyla, before which stood 
two granite statues of a Pharaoh. One of these towers retains a great 
part of its original height, but has lost its summit and cornice. In the 
upper part, their solid walls have been perforated through their whole 
breadth, for the purpose of fastening the timbers that secured the flag- 
staffs usually placed in front of these propyla; but no sculptures have 
ever been added tu either face, nor was the surface yet levelled to receive 
them. Passing through the pylon of these towers, you arrive at a large 
Gpen court, two. hundred and seventy-five feet by three hundred and 
twenty-nine, with a covered corridor on either side, and a double line of 
colunmins down the centre. Other propyla terminate this area with a 
small vestibule before the pylon, and form the front of the grand hall, 
one hundred and seventy feet by three hundred and twenty-nine, sup- 
ported by a central avenue of twelve massive columns, sixty-six feet 
high (without the pedestal and abacus), and twelve in diameter; besides 
one hundred and twenty-two of smaller, or rather less gigantic dimen- 
sions, forty-one feet nine inches in height, and twenty-seven feet six 
inches in circumference, distributed in seven lines on either side of the 
former. Other propyla close the inner extremity of this hall, beyond 
which are two obelisks, one still standing on its original site, the other 
having been thrown down and broken by human violence. A small pro- 
pylon succeeds to this court, of which it forms the inner side; the next 
contains two obelisks of larger dimensions, being ninety-two feet high 
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and eight square, surrounded by a peristyle, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, of Osiride figures. Passing between two dilapidated propyla, 
you enter another smaller area, ornamented in a similar manner, and suc- 
ceeded by a vestibule, in front of the granite gateway of the pyramidal 
towers, which form the fagade of the court of the sanctuary. This last 
is also of red granite, divided into two apartments, and surrounded by 
numerous chambers of smal]l dimensions, varying from twenty-nine feet 
by sixteen, to sixteen feet by eight. A few polygonal columns of the 
early date of Osirtesen I., the contemporary of Joseph, appear behind 
these in the midst of fallen architraves of the same era, and two pedestals 
of red granite, crossing the line of direction in the centre of the open 
space tothe south-east, are the only objects worthy of notice, until you 
reach the columnar edifice of the third Thothmes. The exterior wall of 
this building is entirely destroyed, except on the north-east side; to it 
succeeds a circuit of thirty-two pillars, and within this square are twenty 
columns, disposed in two: lines, parallel to the outer walls, and to the 
back and front row of pillars. Independent of the irregular position of 
the latter, with regard to the columns of the centre, an unusual caprice 
has changed the established order of the architectural details, and capitals 
and cornices are reversed, without adding to the beauty or increasing the 
strength of the building. A series of smaller halls and chambers termi- 
nates the extremity of the temple, one of which is remarkable as contain- 
ing the names of the early predecessors of Thothmes III., their founder. 
In the western lateral adytum are the vestiges of a colossal hawk seated 
ona raised pedestal; the sculptures within and without containing the 
name of Alexander, by whose order this was repaired and sculptured. 

“ The total dimensions of this part of the temple, behind the inner pro- 
pyla of the grand hall, are six ‘hundred feet, by about half that in breadth, 
making the total length, from the front propyla to the extremity of the 
wall of circuit, inclusive, one thousand one hundred and eighty feet. The 
additions made at different periods, by which the distant portions of this 
extensive mass of buildings were united, will be more readily understood 
from an examination of the survey itself, than from any description, how- 
ever detailed, | could offer to the reader; and from this it would appear 
that Diodorus is fully justified in the following statement: that ‘ the cir- 
cuit of the most ancient of the four temples at Thebes measured thir- 
teen stadia,’ or about one mile and two-thirds English; the thickness of 
the walls, ‘of twenty-five feet,’ owing to the great variety in their 
dimensions, is too vague to be noticed ; but the altitude of the-building, 
to which he allows only forty-five cubits, falls far short of the real height 
of the grand hall, which, from the pavement to the summit of the roof, 
inclusive, is not less than eighty feet.”—pp. 173—177. 


The lintel stones covering the doorway between some of the propy- 
la are of the enormous length of forty feet ten inches, and together 
with many other immense blocks of stone, that have been raised by 
art to great elevations in many of the ancient buildings of Egypt, may 
well excite the wonder of travellers, since in modern times we are 
ignorant of the mechanical powers that must have been known to 
the architects ofsuch fabrics. Indeed, Mr. Wilkinson, when speak- 
ing of the destruction which the devastating passions of man have 
exercised upon the architectural structures of the ancient Egyptians, 
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is, at a loss to conceive of any power that could be employed in 
demolition, adequate to the effects now to be. witnessed, other than 
that of pec It is, however, a matter of high satisfaction, 
that neither time nor human violence have been able totally to level 
and obliterate the magnificent works of ancient nations. The remains 
of the grandeur of Karnak are of themselves a mighty volume of 
information and theme of instructive wonder. 

We now come to a chapter of perhaps a still more interesting 
character—that which treats of the sculptures that indicate what 
were the manners-and customs of the ancient Egyptians. And here 
the learning, care and talent of the author, we think, are singu- 
larly conspicuous. One cannot but wonder at the amount of defi- 
nite knowledge, to which he has arrived, as to the domestic life of 
those very remote generations. Nor does the chapter we now enter 
upon contain the whole of what he has gathered of the customs 
and manners of the ancient Egyptians. It appears that he has 
materials for a separate work on the former and present state of Egypt, 
which has occupied much of his time, and which we hope may not 
be long kept from the public. He deduces the information before 
us, regarding the manners and customs of the ancient Egyptians, 
from a comparison of the sculptors of the tombs of Thebes and other 
parts of the country, with the accounts given by ancient authors. 

The private houses of the ancient Egyptians, Mr. Wilkinson 
proceeds to inform us, were framed according to the will and ca- 
price of the owners, unnecessary prodigality and worldly display 
being alone forbidden by the priesthood; the temples, palaces, 
tombs, and the abodes of their pontiffs, being the only proper field 
for such splendour as superstitious arts could devise, or despotism 
enforce. Their gardens—the vegetables and fruits of the earth 
cultivated by them for various purposes, are shortly adverted to. 
Beans were the abhorrence of the priesthood, originating in a sup- 
posed sanitary idea; but it does not appear that all classes were 
equally afraid of their impurity. Egyptian society, indeed, in an- 
cient times, was divided into four castes, according to our author, 
embracing several subdivisions. ‘The four castes were the priests, 
the peasants, the townsmen, and the common people. Of the first 
caste it is stated :— 


‘‘ The priests were, after the kings, the principal persons in the country, 
They had the management of the affairs of state, and were the counsellors 
of the sovereign ; who, if he was not of the military class, could only be 
elected from their order, of which in all cases, as king, i€ was absolutely 
necessary he should become a member. He bound himself bythe rule 
established by their conclave, as well in the worship of the deities, to 
whom it was his office to sacrifice in the temples, as in his general mode 
of living ; and his compliance with their regulations was repaid by the 
external and public respect they manifested for his person. | 

“ The priests, as it is reasonable to suppose, enjoyed the greatest privi- 
leges: and by a strict attention to their public and private dutics, and a 
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show of self-denial, they claimed and obtained the credit of purity both of 
body and mind; which, added to a reverence for their learning and a 
dread of their authority, gained an entire ascendancy over the minds of a 
superstitious people. Their dress was simple, but imposing; they in- 
dulged sparingly in wine, they abstained from certain meats, shaved the 
whole body every third day, and bathed twice a day and twice during 
the night, and maintaining their pious character by those imposing arts 
in which the priesthood of idolatry is always versed, their persons were 
respected and their laws obeyed without a murmur. They were exempt 
from all duties, they consumed no part of their own income in any of 
their necessary expenses, and a large portion of land was set apart for 
their maintenance—a right so scrupulously observed that when Pharaoh, 
by the advice of Joseph, had bought all the land of the Egyptians during 
a famine, that of the priests was alone excepted ; and they had moreover 
an established allowance from the public stores. ”’— pp, 232, 233. 


The soldiery enjoyed considerable privileges, the profession being 


in great repute. Their arms consisted of the bow, sword, sheild, - 


battle-axe, knife, club, sling, and a curved stick, still used by the 
Ethiopians. Their engines for sieges were a battering ram, a 
scaling ladder, and testudo. From the account of these and many 
other articles and circumstances introduced by Mr. Wilkinson into 
his View of ancient Egypt, it would appear that much of what we 
pride ourselves on knowing, was known and practised many centu- 
ries ago. ‘The description of the family entertainments of the people 
we are speaking of, is not merely curious, but proves that there is 
little that can be called new under the sun at one era, that has 
not existed at some other. 


“ At all their entertainments music and the dance were indispensable, 

and sometimes buffoons were hired to add to the festivity of the party, 
and to divert them with drollery and gesticulation. 
_ * The grandees were either borne in a palanquin or drove up in their 
chariot, drawn as usual by two horses, preceded by running footmen, and 
followed by others, who carried a stool to enable them to alight, an ink- 
stand, and whatever they might want either on the road, or while at the 
house of their friend. 

“On entering the festive chamber, a servant took their sandals, which 
he held on his arm, while others brought water, and anointed the guests, 
in token of welcome. : 

‘¢ The men were seated on low stools or chairs, apart from the women, 
who were attended by female slaves or servants; and after the ceremony 
of -anointing, a lotus-blossom (and frequently a necklace of the same) 
was presented to each of them; and they were sometimes crowned with 
a chaplet of flowers. . 

* The triclinium was unknown ; and the enervating custom of reclin- 
ing on diwdns was not introduced among this people. Their furniture 
rather resembled that of our European drawing-room ; and stools, chairs, 
fauteuils, ottomans, and simple couches (the three last precisely similar 
to many that we now use) were the only seats met with in the mansions 
of the most opulent of the Egyptians. 


‘ Wine and other refreshments were then brought, and they indulged 
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so freely in the former, that the ladies now and then gave those proofs of 
its potent effects which they could no longer conceal. | os 

“In the mean time, dinner was prepared, and joints of beef, geese, fish, 
and game, with a profusion of vegetables and fruit, were laid, at mid- 
day, upon several small tables; two or more of the guests being seated 
at each. Knives and forks were of course unknown, and the mode of 
carving and eating with the fingers was similar to that adopted at present 
in Egypt and throughout the East: water or wine being brought in 
earthen bardaks, or in gold, silver, or porcelain cups. For though Hero- 
dotus affirms that these last were all of brass, the authority of the Scrip- 
tures and the Theban sculptures prove that the higher orders had them 
of porcelain and of precious metals. ees ? 

‘“‘ They sometimes amused themselves within doors with a game similar 
to chess, or rather draughts; and the tedium of their leisure hours was 
often dispelled by the wit of a buffoon, or the company of the dwarfs and 
deformed persons who constituted part of their suite. 

“ Bull-fights were among the sports of the lower orders; but it does 
not appear that they either had the barbarity to bait them with dogs, or 
the imbecility to aspire to a vain display of courage, in matching them- 
selves in single combat against wild beasts. But the peasants did not fail 
to pursue the hyena, as oftenas it was in their power, and it was either caught 
by a trap or chased with the bow. They also amused themselves with 
several games still well known to European children; among which may 


be noticed the ball, odd and even, mora*, and feats of agility and strength.” 
pp. 240—243. : 


_ It is singular that the camel is not met with in the sculptures 
or hieroglyphics in Egypt. The chief animal food of the people 
was beef, gazelle, ibex, and goose; but cows were sacred, and for- 
bidden to be slaughtered. The poultry-yard was not stocked alone 
by the natural process of rearing chickens, but also Ri artificial 
means, of which the author gives a minute account, the custom 
being still observed in various parts of Egypt. There is one cus- 
tom, which it might be surmised has been borrowed by some of 
our London gentry, who perhaps have not, in their devotion to a 
dangerous calling, forgotten to cultivate the peaceful study of ancient 
usages. We are told by the author, upon the authority of Diodorus, 
that thieves gave in their names to the chief of the robbers, and 
into his hands they were required to deposit the articles they stole. 
The plaintiff therefore repaired to his dwelling and named the things 
he had lost, with the time and day when .they were stolen, and 
having paid a quarter of their value, recovered all the property that 
belonged to him. In what Mr. Wilkinson says of the commerce 
of ancient Egypt, it is asserted, that it not only extended along 
the coasts of the Red Sea to Abyssinia and Arabia, but that Neco 
employed some Pheenician mariners, who actually doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, twenty-one centuries before its discovery by Diaz 
and Vasco de Gama. Again, when he is speaking of this ancient 





* A Common Italian game. Any number of fingers are held out simul- 
taneously by the two players, and one guesses the sum of both. 
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people’s advancement in certain manufactures, he states.that they 
were not only acquainted with glass, but that they excelled in the 
art of staming it of diverse hues, their ingenuity even having 
pointed out jto.them the mode of carrying devices of various co- 
lours:directly:through the fused ‘substance. The process of making 
glass, which has sometimes been considered a modern ‘discovery, is 
represented, we are here told, at Beni Hassan and Thebes. 

' A ‘great ‘portion of Mr. Wilkinson’s volume is occupied with 
itineraries, one being from Alexandria to Thebes, and another 
from Thebes to Nubia. On arriving at Alexandria, a stranger in 
vain looks for the remains of that splendid city which was second 
only to Rome itself. He finds little to mark its site, but mounds 
or scattered fragments, or a few isolated columns, “ A granite obe- 
lisk of Thothmes ITI., which, removed from Heliopolis to the capita] 
of the Ptolemies, was placed before one of the temples, still towers 
above'the ruins it survived, and has since obtained the absurd 
title of Cleopatra’s Needle.”” There is also the pillar of Diocletian, 
*¢(erroneously called of Pompey).’’ The catacombs of Alexandria are 
now. the chief witnesses of its former greatness, which our author 
says aré remarkable for the elegant proportions and symmetry of 
their architecture, being of the best Greek style, and not to be met 
with in any other part of Egypt. In the journey to Qaherah, cor- 
rupted by the Italians into Cairo, it is said, there is little worthy 
of remark. The pyramids have been so frequently described, that 
we pass over the minute details in the work before us, concerning 
these stupendous erections. 

One striking and affecting truth is conveyed by the account. of 
Mr. Wilkinson’s itineraries : the whole valley of the Nile seems to 
be crowded, almost like a churchyard, with the ruins and remnants 
of villages, towns, and cities. In some places, however, the grottoes 
and catacombs afford to this day a field for intense study and in- 
terest. For instance :— 


* « At Beni Hassan, the supposed site of the Speos Artremidos, are 
several elegant catacombs, in which are painted a variety of scenes, more 
interesting from the light they throw on the manners and customs of the 
Egyptians, than from the style and proportions of the figures. But it is 
not the paintings alone that are worthy of remark, and the architectural 
symmetry anil the chaste style of these grottoes divide with them the ad- 
miration of the traveller. ‘The northern excavations differ considerably 
from those to the south, but they excel them as well in elegance of plan 
as in the graceful form of the pillars, which seem to have given the idea 
of the Doric column. They are polygons of sixteen sides, each slightly 
fluted, except the inner face, which was left flat for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a line of hieroglyphics. The shaft is 16 ft. 85 in. in height, and 
of five diameters, with a very trifling diminution of thickness in the 
upper part, and is crowned by an abacus, whose diameter scarcely exceeds 
that of the summitofthe column. The ceiling between each architrave 
is cut into the form of a vault, which has once been ornamented with 
various devices, the four pillars being so arranged as to divide the cham- 
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ber into a central nave and two lateralaisles. Thagolumns in the southern 
catacombsare alsoof the earliest Egyptian style, and consist of four stalks'of 
water-plants bound together, surmounted by a capital in form ofa lotus bud, 
which is divided, as the shaft itself, into four rbiecting lobes. ‘The:trans- 
verse section of these grottoes is very elegant, and presents a depressed 
pediment, extending over the colonnade, and resting at either end on# 
narrow pilaster. | | 
*“ All the excavated tombs of Beni Hasssan are ornamented with coloured 
figures or other ornamental devices, and the columns of the northern 
grottoes are stained of a red colour to resemble granite, in order to give 
them an appearance of greater solidity ; but they were contented to paint, 
without sculpturing, the principal part of the figures and hieroglyphies 
on the walls, filling up with mortar whatever was defective in the rock 
itself. In-each of them are pits, in which the deceased were deposited; 
and their situation is frequently painted out by a tablet of hieroglyphics, 
placed immediately above them on the side wall.”—pp. 372—374. 


Mr. Wilkinson confines himself to a few general remarks on the 
different scenes introduced in these interesting tombs., Among 
other singular customs with which we becomé acquainted, frem 
the drawings there beheld, is that of admitting dwarfs and deformed 
persons into the suite of the grandees. Let us see, however, 
what the author says, in his sketch of some of the representations 
in question. 


- * In the first are represented various trades, watering the. flax, «and jts 
employment for the manufacture of linen cloth, agricultural and hunting 
scenes, wrestling, attacking a fort uncer cover of the testudo, dancing, and 
the presentation of offerings to the deceased, whose life and occupations 
are also here alluded to. Inne place scribes register their accounts, in 
another the bastinado is imflicted unsparingly on delinquent servants. 
Here his chasseurs transfix, with stone-tipped arrows, the wild animals 
of the desert, and the mountains are represented by the waved line that 
forms the base of the picture. Some are engaged in dragging a net of fish 
to the shore, and others in catching geese and wild fowl of the Nile in 
large clap-nets ; in another part women play on the harp, and some are 
employed in kneading paste and in’ making bread. 

“ In the next tomb the subjects are equally varied, but the style of the 
figures is very superior and more highly finished ; and it must be admitted 
that the feeding of the oryx, on the north wall, and the fish on that op- 
posite the entrance, are admirable specimens of drawing. 

‘« A singular procession of strangers occurs on the north wall; and from 
the hieroglyphics above them it appears that they are captives; but ef 
what nation? Not Jews; if, as I suppose, the arrival of Joseph ‘hap- 
pened about the time of the first Osirtesen, in whose reign these tombs 
were excavated; nor could they have been Greeks. For my part I am 
rather inclined to consider them from some Asiatic country. 

‘* Two of the southern grottoes are particularly worthy of mention. 


_ The first of these contains the usual hunting scene, but here the name-of 


each animal is written above it in hieroglyphics; and below are the birds 
of the country, distinguished in the same manner by their Egyptian 
name. In one part women are performing feats of agility; and various 
modes of playing at ball, throwing up and catching three of them m suc- 
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cession, and other diverfifications of the game, are represented among their 
favourite amusements. In another part -a doctor is bleeding a patient, and 
the different oceupations-of the Egyptians are pointed out by the introduc- 
tion of their usual trades: among which the most remarkable are glass- 
blowers, goldsmiths, statuaries, painters, workers in flax, and potters ; 
and the circumstance of the cattle being tended by decrepit herdsmen, 
serves to show in what low estimation this class of people was held by 
the Egyptians. | 

. “ On the eastern wall are wrestlers in various attitudes: and to distin- 
pun more readily the action of each combatant, the artist has availed 
himself of a dark and light colour, one being represented red, the other 
black ; and indeed in the figures throughout these tombs, the direction of 
the arms, when crossing the body, is in like manner denoted by a lighter. 
outline. , ee 

' ** On the southern wall some peasants are sentenced to the bastinado, 
and a woman is also subjected to the same mode of correction. In these 
the figures are smaller, and the subjects more varied, than in the northern 


grottoes, but their style and proportions are very inferior.”—pp. 372— 
377.° ° : 


After quitting Thebes on the journey to Nubia, there is no lack 
of exciting objects. At El Kab, the ancient Eilethyas, there is a 
most lively picture of ancient architecture, indicating a high degree 
of advancement in the mother of arts, at an early period in the his- 
tory of the world. The Egyptians were then indeed an agricul- 
tural people, and their independence was necessarily matured in 
consequence of the advancement in the culture of their country, to 
a degree which neither the pursuits of the hunter nor the shepherd 
could ever lead to. In a grotto particularly mentioned, at El] Kab, 
there is the following representation :— 

‘« Tn the first line of the agricultural scene, on the western wall, the 
peasants are employed in ploughing and sowing; and from the car which 
is seen in the field, we are to infer that the owner of the land (who is also 
the individual of the tomb) has come to overlook them at their work. In 
the second line they reap wheat, barley, and dodra: the distinction being 
pcinted out by their respective heights. In the third is the carrying, and 
tritura, or treading out the ear, which was generally performed through- 
out Egypt by means of oxen; and the winnowing, measuring, and hous- 
ing the grain. But the dodra or sorghum was not submitted to the same 
process as the wheat and barley, nor was it reaped by the sickle; but 
after having been plucked up by the roots, was bound up in sheaves, and 
carried to the area, where, by means of a wooden beam, whose upper ex- 
tremity was furnished with three or four prongs, the grain was stripped 
from the stalks which they forcibly drew through them. 

‘«« Below are the cattle, asses, pigs, and goats belonging to the deceased, 
which are brought to be numbered and registered by his scribes. In an- 
other part they weigh the gold, his property ; and fowling and fishing 
scenes, the occupation of salting fish and geese, the wine press, boats, a 
party of guests, the procession of the bier, and some sacred subjects oc- 
cupy the remainder of the wall. laa 
_.* On the opposite side the individual of the tomb, seated with his wife 
on a handsome fauteuil, to which a favourite monkey is tied, entertains a 
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party of his friends; the men .and women, as usual, seated apart.. Music 

is introduced, as was:customary at all the Egyptian entertainments ; but. 

the only instruments here are the double pipe, maces, and: barp.’ PP 
434, 435. 

In the vicinity of the cataracts there are abundant subj ects for 
the endless study of the chronologer and antiqua In the terri- 
tory of the Nubians or Lower Ethiopia, some of the most interest-' 
ing remains in the whole valley of the Nile are also to be met 
with. How much, throughout the whole region of that river, may 
have been, ere this, for ever hidden from human eyé by inundations 
and drifting sands, cannot be conjectured; but what remains open 
or accessible (and that in the course of time may be in like manner, 
obliterated), impresses the reader with a high opinion of the. value. 
of the author’s researches, in which. there ‘is uniformly to be. 
remarked the evidence of.accurate and minute detail.: From _the se-, 
veral extracts we have.presented to ourreaders, no mean idea will be 
formed of his industry and skill, either as an antiquary or scholar. 
_ There are other portions of the volume, however, that claim our 
notice; and though what we refer to be thrown into an Appendix, 
the materials are not the less valuable, at this particular period of 
English enterprize. There is a chapter giving a list of things re- 
quired for travelling in Egypt, and general instructions to those 
who visit that country, either from Europe or India, which could 
only be drawn up by one taught by experience. The next portion 
of the Appendix contains an English and Arabic vocabulary. for the 
use of travellers, and the last is devoted to a short consideration 
of the proposed steam .communication with India through Egypt. 
The knowledge which the author possesses of the parts throtgh 
which the inet difficult stages of the route occur, together with hie 
remarkable caution in forming a hasty judgment, entitle his: 
opinions to great consideration. After stating that the dangers to 
be encountered in the Red Sea by sailing vebnblé: may be obviated 
by means of steam-boats, he proceeds thus :— 

“‘ The passage from Bombay to Kossdyr and Sooez has already been. 
tried by steam, and found to succeed, and the time employed in coming 
from India to Egypt is. fixed to the short period of twenty-one days. But 
a question has arisen as to the most expeditious, and in general terms the’ 
most eligible method of ‘effecting the steam communication ‘through 
Egypt; some having proposed Berenice for the place of debarkation from. 
Bombay, others Koss4yr, and others again Sooez, at the northern extre- 
mity of the Gulf. The first I consider highly objectionable, on account. 
of its great distance from the Nile, and from the difficulty of procuring 
water on the road: the circumstance of there being no modern town at Be- 
renice, and its having no port (though the roadstead might perhaps supply 
its place) : the difficulty of obtaining water and provisions there : the great 
privations and fatigue to those who cross to the Nile ; the great time they, 
must lose, and in short numerous other objections, which, as I i imagine no 
one acquainted with the road would seriously Propose. it, I consider i it un- 
necessary to mention. 
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‘ *« Tt now remains to decide between Sooez and Koss&yr; and after 
Stating their respective: claims, I shall leave the reader to judge which 
of the two is to be preferred. 

‘* The distance from Sooez to the Nile, at Boolaq, the port of Qaherah 
(Cairo), is a littié mofe than eighty miles, and passengers might embark, 
or goods miglhit be put into boats, at Booldg, and be immediately forwarded. 
to Alexandria or Rashéed (Rosetta) by native boats. The road. is good 
from Sooez, and there is no great objection on the score of water; but the 
passage up the narrow Gulf of Sooez, I mean that part of the Arabian 
Gulf, or Red Sea, north of Ras Mohammed, is not at all times safe or 
feasible, even for a steam-boat; and the delays occasioned there by the 
violence of the north-west wind render it highly desirable that some 
method should be adopted for avoiding this portion of the Galf.. The po- 
sition of Kosayr not only remedies this inconvenience, but is in other 
respects equally eligible with that of Sooez; and the’ additional dangers 
of the reefs in the northern parts of the Red Sea, and the expense and 
trouble of having another deposit of coal at Sooez, are also avoided. 

‘¢ The distance from Kossfyr to the Nile at Qeneh, by the road, is 
about 119 miles, or to Coptos only 108; from Coptos to Boolaq 478; 
and thence to Rashéed 154, or to Alexandria by the Nile and the canal 
185 miles. -The Kossayr road to Qeneh is level and good, and, indeed, 
the soil is more firm, and consequently better for heavy-laden camels, than 
that between Sooez and the metropolis, and water is also more abundant 
on thatroad. | ; 

‘* The voyage from Kossayr to Sooez by the Red Sea employs by 
steam about two days, and rowing boats from Coptos to Boolaq by the 
Nile ‘take eight days; so that the additional time occupied by this route 
(besides the small surplus on the road from Kossayr to Coptos) would 
be:an objection, generally speaking, as to time. But this might easily 
be obviated by the use of a steam-boat on the Nile, which would go 
direct: from Coptos by the river to Rashéed, and the goods might be 
shipped on board the Mediterranean steamer without any further delay, 
or change of boats. The rapidity with which a steam-boat would de- 
scend the Nile from Coptos to Boolaéq would reduce the time of eight 
days, before mentioned, to less than half, and thus the journey from 
Coptos to that place would occupy only a day or two more than 
from Kossfyr to Sooez by sea.’”"—pp. 587—589. 


If it be said that this method would entail the additional expense 
of a steam-boat on the river, he advances séveral considerations 
which show that the objection may be in a great measure neutra- 
lized; and again proceeds to state :— 


“In either case, whether Socez or Koosdyr be adopted as the port to 
which the steamer should come from India, there is every reason to con- 
demn the project of a railway communication from the Red Sea to the 
Nile, as well as the re-opening of the Sooez canal. But as these must 
appear manifestly chimerical to every one who considers the subject, and 
is acquainted with the localities, it is not necessary to detain the reader 
by any arguments against them; but I must observe, that so great an ex- 
pense could never be repaid, and that camels would supply the place of 
either ata very trifling charge. Time is the only object which would be 
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gained; but as a dromedary will perform the journey from Sooez' to 
to Qédherah . in twelve or thirteen hours, and camels. in: thirty. two}:or 


from Kossdyr to Coptos.in fifteen -hours, and, camels in. about. 43,! the 


difference between this mode of communication and the former can never 
be considered an equivalent to the immense disproportion in the expense. 
And to give an idea of what this would be, it will suffice to state that a 
camel is hired from the Arabs at the trifling sum of fifty or sixty piastres 
a month, without any extra charge, except a smal! present to the driver 
of about one-sixth of the above. The camels are engaged at this price 
by the Government, and carry only 310 rottles, or lbs. Troy ; but an addiz 
tional sum, making a total of about 100 piastres, would satisfy the Arabs, 
and enable their camels to carry an increased load.”—pp. 590, 591. . 


The Arabs, he has no doubt, would continually injure a railway, 
without there being a possibility of preventing them. He concludes 
with certain suggestions, that. no doubt, in’ the event of the route 
referred to being adopted, will be remembered, and with his 
opinion on the proposed line of the Euphrates, in which he by no 
means stands single. 


* But whichever route is taken, it will be necessary to arrange all 

matters in the most explicit manner, respecting duties, port dues, purchase 
of corn and provisions, the right of hiring camels, the steamer on the 
river, magazines of coal, and in short, every thing relating to the subject, 
as numerous intrigues will, in all probability, be set on foot by the Euro- 
peans settled in Egypt, many of whom are established in that country 
in consequence of being unworthy to live in their own: and ‘it will’ be 
necessary to provide as well against the effect of their machinations as 
against the whims or policy of a more influential person. 
' “With regard to the communication with India by the Euphrates, I 
shall make a few remarks, and without wishing to find fault with what 
has been suggested on this head, I must confess that it appears to me un- 
likely to answer. And indeed it is sufficient to remember-the character 
of the people throughout a great portion of that line, to be persuaded that 
they will constantly throw the most serious obstacles in the way, and 
ultimately render it both troublesome’ and dangerous. The Arabs are 
not to be quieted by force, nor can so many be gained over by money ; 
and indeed, if this last measure be resorted to, their demands will never 
cease, and the example of one tribe will be followed by all. But if they 
evince any hostile feeling, which in all probability will happen, the injury 
they can do, and the impossibility of its prevention, will then’be as much 
felt as the impolicy of the undertaking. 

‘* An oracle forewarned Neco, when re-opening the canal between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, that he was working for the Barbarian; and it 
may be fairly asked, if we establish a communication by the Euphrates, 
and do succeed in reconciling the people of the vicinity to such an in- 
novation, whether we are not committing the same error as_ the: Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh, and indirectly labouring for our disadvantage ?”——pp. 
594, 595. 

We have not referred to Mr. Wilkinson’s statements respecting, 
the productions of modern Egypt, the government of the provinces, 
or the salaries and exactions of the governors under Mohammed 
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Ali. The work itself must be perused for a distinct view of these 
matters. He laments that the Pasha, whose private character as 
well as transcendant abilities he lauds, should by monopolies, 
and by straining every nerve in order to prepare for and prosecute 
the war against the sultan, have overlooked the welfare of the peo- 
ple. _He hopes, however, that the desire which the Pasha has been 
said to express of ameliorating the state of the country, intimates 


that a day is not far distant when deliverance from oppression may 
overtake the people. 7 


au 





Art. II.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. I.—Ireland. By Tuomas 
, Moore, Esq. London: Longman and Co. 1835. 


In spite of the author’s great fame and imposing command of 
style, we have found this first volume of his History of Ireland so 
tiresome and unsatisfactory, that unless the succeeding portions of 
the work are of a very different stamp, we venture to say that a 
greater failure never was exhibited on the part of an eminent and 
favourite author. The fault to be found with what is before us 
belongs not to the talent of the writer, but to his plan. He ‘has 
undertaken one of the most hopeless tasks that ever engaged any 
man, when, out of the legendary and traditional accounts of great 
antiquity, he has attempted to weave a popular and convincing 
history. There can be no doubt, however, that in the subsequent 
volumes, a very different sort of interest and value will belong to 
Mr. Moore’s work. He has in this portion brought us down to the 
eighth and ninth centuries of our era, after which period we may 
expect the solid and authentic ground to be enlarged which he has 
to work upon ; but what are we to say of such a work, when of the 
- three volumes, to which we are told it is to extend, one of them 
is devoted to such extravagant antiquity as that which begins 
a thousand years before the birth of our Saviour, and with all 
the composure and finish of authentic history, descends regularly 
through not more than another thousand years? Surely the history 
of Pagan Ireland might, without any great loss, have been dis- 
posed of in a short chapter, as well as several centuries of the 
Christian era, in a popular history of that country which is to 
extend only to three volumes. | 

We can only account for Mr. Moore’s laughable adhesion to a 
national vanity, by supposing that his refined and enlightened mind 
has been in this instance guided by the vaulting poet’s dream, 
rather than the grave historian’s regard for facts; and that he ex- 
pected none but his own countrymen were to be his readers. There 
is no lack among them of pretensions to still more extraordinary 
antiquity in all that is great, good, and valiant; nor, while they 
claim the highest honours, can they allow any neighbouring nation 
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the most ordinary merit unless for that which has been borrowed 
or pilfered from themselves. In the short notice and few extracts 
which we are about to present, it will be seen that Mr. Moore has 
given in to this absurd vanity, in a manner one could not have ex- 
pected from the candour and liberality that generally now-a-days 
characterise men of learning and citizens of the world. We donot 
say that he is mistaken in any of his conjectures ; we have neither , 
the taste nor the materials by which we might arrive at a conclu- 
sion for ourselves on such purely antiquarian researches and theo- 
logical controversies as fill his volume. But we say that he is as 
likely to be wrong as right in very many of his theories, and that 
there is neither profit nor pleasure to the common reader in such a 
mass of dry and antiquated conjectures. We wish that he had kept 
more constantly before him the following truths :— 


“So intermixed together are reality and fiction in the first records of 
most nations, and each, in passing through the medium of tradition, 
assumes so deceivingly the features of the other, that the attempt to dis- 
tinguish between them is a task of no ordinary responsibility; more 
especially where national vanity has become interested in the result; or 
where, as in the case of Ireland, a far deeper feeling of wounded pride 
seeks relief from the sense of present humiliation and suffering, in such 
indistinct dreams of former glory. | 

“As the earliest chroniclers, too, of most countries have been poets, 
the duty of stripping off those decorations and disguises in which matter 
of fact comes frequently arrayed from such hands, is, in general, the first 
the historian is called upon to perform ; and often, in attempting to con- 
struct truth out of materials so shadowy, History has become but the 
interpreter of the dreams of Poesy.’’—pp. 71,72. 


Mr. Moore argues that there is no doubt of the Celtic origin of 
the Irish ; he resists the doctrine that the inhabitants were derived 
from Britain; he says there was also avery early intercourse between 
Spain and Ireland, which arose out of her connection with the 
Pheenician colonies; that Homer, embellishing the vague tales which 
he had caught up from the Pheenician voyagers, placed in the British 
isles the abodes of the pious, and the Elysian fields of the blest ; 
and that “ in the Argonautics, a’ poem written, it 1s supposed, more 
than 500 years before the Christian era, there is a sort of vague 
dream of the Atlantic, in which Ireland alone, under the Celtic 
name of Iernis, is glanced at, without any reference whatever to 
Britain.” He also states that at some period there was an in- 
fusion of Belgic Gauls, but whether directly from Gaul, or an effect 
of those who invaded Britain, he admits is uncertain. 

There is a great deal about the early superstitions of Ireland, and 
its druidism. Mr. Moore repels the hypothesis that maintains 
there was no knowledge of letters in the kingdom before the arrival 
of St. Patrick, and insists that there were learning and scientific 
knowledge among the Irish druids, and that this is establislred in a 
far more satisfactory manner than in any accounts that relate di- 
voL.u. (1835.) No.1. Cc 
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rectly to the druids of Britain. But at the stern call of historical 
truth, he questions the Milesian legend as to the colonization of his 
native isle. After the commencement of the Christian era, he 
finds a somewhat clearer and more extended light for the historian, 
from the Roman accounts of Britain, which incidentally touch the 
affairs of Ireland. ‘But he is indignant at the Scottish writers for 
the attempt made by them to rob old Ireland of her due, and in a 
particular degree vents his wrath against a brother bard, the trans- 
lator of Ossian’s Poems, or their fabricator. We must let our 
north-country brethren have a taste of what the writer of the most 
sparkling songs in the language has done for their chastisement. 


“The close connection of this work of Macpherson with the History of 
Ireland, as well as of North Britain, at this period, and the false views 
which it is meant to convey of the early relations between the two 
countries, demand for it a degree of notice in these pages, to which, asa 
mere work of fiction, however brilliant, it could not have any claim. 
Such notice, too, appears the more called for from the circumstance of 
this fabrication forming but one of a long series of attempts, on the part 
of Scotish writers, to confound and even reverse the historical affinities 
between thetwo countries, for the purpose of claiming, as the property of 
Scotland, not only those high heroic names and romantic traditions which 
belong to the twilight period of Irish history we are now considering, 
but alsothe most distinguished of those numerous saints and scholars, who 
are known, at a later and more authentic period, to have illustrated our 
annals. ‘This notable scheme, to which the community of the name of 
Scotia between the two countries afforded peculiar facilities, commenced 
so early as the thirteenth century, when, on the claim advanced by 
Edward I. to a feudal superiority over Scotland, it became‘an object with 
the people of that country to assert the independency of the Scotish crown, 
and when for the first time pretensions were set up by them to a scheme 
of antiquities of their own, partly borrowed from that of the parent 
country, but chiefly intended to supersede and eclipse it. 

“The pretensions but faintly sketched out ut that crisis, assumed, in 
the hands of succeeding chroniclers, a more decided shape ; till at length, 
with the aid of the forged authorities brought forward by Hector Boece, 
an addition cf from forty to five and forty Scotish kings were at once inter- 
polated in the authentic Irish list of the Dalriadic rulers; by which means 
the commencement of the Scotish kingdom in Britain was removed from 
its true histurical date—about the beginning, as we shall see, of the sixth 
century—to as far back as three hundred and thirty years before the 
Incarnation. 

“It is worthy of remark, too, that far more in political objects and 
designs than in any romantic or vain-glorious ambition, is to be found 
the source of most of these efforts on the part of the Scotch to construct 
for themselves this sort of spurious antiquity. We have seen that the 
first notions of such a scheme arose out of the claims set up by Edward I. 
to a right of superiority over Scotland; and as the English monarch had 
backed his pretensions by reference to along line of kings, through which 
he professed to have descended from Brutus, Locrine, Albanact, &c., the 
Scotch, in their counter-memorials, deemed it politic to have recourse to 
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a similar parade of antiquity, and brought forward, for the first time, their 
additional supply of ancient kings, to meet the exigencies of the occasion. 
In like manner, when, at a later period, their eloquent Buchanan lent all 
the attractions of his style to adorn and pass into currency the absurd 
legends of Hector Boece respecting the forty kings, it was not that he 
conceived any glory or credit could redound to his country from such 
forgeries, but because the examples he found in these pretended records 
of the deposition and punishment of kings by their subjects, fell in with 
the principles at that time afloat respecting the king-deposing power, and 
afforded precedents for that right of revolt against tyranny which he had 
himself so strenuously and spiritedly advocated. 

‘‘ From this period the boasted antiquities of the British Scots were 
suffered to slumber undisturbed till, on the appearance of the work of the 
Bishop of St Asaph, entitled an Historical Account of Ancient Church 
Government in Great Britain and Ireland, when that learned prelate, 
having occasion to notice the fabricated succession of Scotish kings from 
an imaginary Fergus I., exposed the falsehood and utter absurdity of the 
whole fable. This simply historical statement called forth a champion of 
the forty phantom kings, in the person of Sir George Mackenzie, the 
King’s Advocate for Scotland, who, resenting warmly, as ‘a degree of 
leze-majesté,’ this curtailment of the royal line, went so far as to identi 
the honour and safety of the British monarchy with the credit of the 
fabulous kings of Boece. It is, indeed, not a little curious to observe 
that while political views and objects continued to be the motive of most 
of this zeal for the antiquities of their country, the ground taken by the 
Scotish champions was now completely changed ; and whereas Boece, 
and far more knowingly Buchanan, had supported the forgery of the forty 
kings for the sake of the weapons which it had furnished them against 
the sacredness of hereditary monarchy, Sir George Mackenzie, on the 
contrary, overlooking, or rather perhaps, not acknowledging this alleged 
tendency of the Scotish fictions, upheld them as so essentially connected 
with the very foundations of the British monarchy, that to endeavour to 
bring them into any disrepute was, in his eves, a speciesof high treason. 


“The masterly hand of Bishop Stillingfleet gave the last blow to that 
shadowy fabric of which Sir George Mackenzie had proved himself but a 
feeble defender; and the pretensions of the Scots to a high line of anti- 
quity, independent of that of their ancestors, the Irish, fell, never again 
to rise in the same ostensible shape. But there remained another mode 
of undermining the Scotic history of Ireland, or rather of confounding it 
with that of the Scotia derived from her, so as to transfer to the offspring 
much of the parent’s fame ; and of this Macpherson, with much ingenuity, 
and a degree of hardihood almost without parallel, availed himself. 
Counting upon the obscurity of Irish history at the commencement of the 
Christian era, he saw that a supposed migration of Caledonians into that 
country in the first century, would not only open to him a wide and safe 
field for the fanciful creations he meditated, but would also be the means 
of appropriating to his own country the romantic fame of those early 
heroes and bards, those traditional subjects of story and song’, which are, 
after all, more fondly clung to by every ancient people, than even their 
most authentic and most honourable history.”—pp. 136—140. 


One would suppose from Mr. Moore’s account, that the Scots 
c 2 
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neither had songs nor traditions of their own, and could do nothing 
better than expertly turn to their use the original fragments that 
were found among the Irish, the productions of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. We hasten over this species of controversy, 
that we may come to the most important chapter in the volume, 
as well as one of the most satisfactory ; although, when an _ op- 
portunity can be found, national predilections and vanity are 
distinguishable enough. ‘The chapter regards the introduction 
of Christianity into the island, and the apostleship of St. Patrick. 
And here the author finely marks a singular moral spectacle 
in the history of civilization and the affairs of human life. The 
introduction of Christianity has in most countries been the 
slow work of time, and seldom effected without bloodshed, on ac- 
count of the resistance either of the people or the government ; but 
in Ireland, by the influence of one missionary, as the author states, 
and with litile previous preparation by other hands, “ Christianit 

burst forth, at the first ray of apostolic light, and with the sudden 
ripeness of a northern summer, at once covered the whole land.” 
Making some allowance for the metaphoric keeping of this compa- 
rison, it was an extraordinary phenomenon that Ireland exhibited on 
the mission of St. Patrick. A community untamed and warlike, 
wholly secluded also from the rest of the world, and sunk in a gross 
and ancient superstition, would seem to present intractable mate- 
rials for the formation of a Christian people. 


“By no methods less gentle and skilful than those which her great 
Apostle employed, could a triumph so honourable, as well to himself as to 
his nation of willing converts, have been accomplished. Landing alone, 
or With but a few humble followers, on their shores, the circumstances 
attending his first appearance (of which a detailed account shall presently 
be given) were of a nature strongly to affect the minds of a people of 
lively and religious imaginations ; and the flame, once caught, found fuel 
in the very superstitions and abuses which it came to consume. Had any 
attempt been made to assail, or rudely alter, the ancient ceremonies and 
symbols of their faith, all that prejudice in favour of old institutions, 
which is so inherent in the nation, would at once have rallied around 
their primitive creed ; and the result would, of course, have been wholly 
different. But the same policy by which Christianity did not disdain to 
win her way in more polished countries, was adopted by the first mis- 
sionaries in Ireland; and the outward forms of past error became the 
vehicle through which new and vital truths were conveyed. The days 
devoted, from old times, to Pagan festivals, were now transferred to the 
service of the Christian cause. The feast of Samhin, which had been 
held annually at the time of the vernal equinox, was found opportunely 
to coincide with the celebration of Easter; and the fires lighted up, by the 
Pagan Irish, to welcome the summer solstice, were continued afterwards, 
and even down to the present day, in honour of the eve of St. John. 

« At every step, indeed, the transition to a new faith was smoothed by 
such coincidences or adoptions. ‘The convert saw in the baptismal font, 
where he was immersed, the sacred well at which his fathers had wor- 
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shipped. The Druidical stone on the “ high places’”’ bore, rudely graved 
upon it, the name of the Redeemer; and it was in general by the side of 
those ancient pillar-towers—whose origin was even then, perhaps, a mys- 
tery—that, in order to share in the solemn feelings which they inspired, 
the Christian temples arose. With the same view, the Sacred Grove was 
anew consecrated to religion, and the word Dair, or oak, so often combined 
with the names of churches in Ireland, sufficiently marks the favourite 
haunts of the idolatry which they superseded. In some instances, the 
accustomed objects of former worship were associated, even more inti- 
mately, with the new faith; and the order of Druidesses, as well as the 
idolatry which they practised, seemed to be revived, or rather continued, 
by the nuns of St. Bridget, in their inextinguishable fire and miraculous 
oak at Kildare.” —pp. 204, 205. 


We are sceptical, however, respecting the wisdom of this union 
of the truth with the realities of paganism ; for ceremonies do form 
the substance as well as exterior of gross superstition, as many of 
the injunctions of the apostles clearly intimate ; for their anxiety to 
sever true religion from idolatry, by avoiding even the semblance 
of contact, may be gathered from such commands as, that the con- 
verts should abstain from things strangled—a restriction that in no 
other state of Christian community can we imagine to be binding. 
We believe, therefore, that the author has either mistaken the great 
tendency of St. Patrick’s policy, or that the success of his mission 
was not substantially so great as is here presumed. ‘The romantic 
and awful symbols of druidism were not likely to amalgamate with 
the simplicity and purity of Christian doctrine and worship, and 
if the union were maintained, it could not but ingraft upon the 
truth something as bad as the most debasing superstitions that 
have more lately afflicted Ireland. 

In a sketch of the life of St. Patrick, Mr. Moore will not allow 
that such an apostle was a native of Dumbarton in North Britain, 
the place that has pretty generally been so honoured by annalists, 
but asserts that he was born in the territory now called Boulogne, 
and in the year 387; and that when sixteen years of age, he was car- 
ried captive to Ireland at the time that “ the monarch Nial of 
Nine Hostages, after laying waste the! coasts of Great Britain, ex- 
tended his ravages to the maritime districts of Gaul.” 

‘**On being carried by his captors to Ireland, the young Patrick was pur- 
chased, as a slave, by a man named Milcho, who lived in that part of 
Dalaradia which is now comprised within the county of Antrim. ‘The 
occupation assigned to him was the tending of sheep; and his lonely 
rambles over the mountain and in the forest are described by himself as 
having been devoted to constant prayer and thought, and to the nursing 
of those deep devotional feelings which, even at that time, he felt strongly 
stirring within him. The mountain alluded to by him, as the scene of 
these meditations, is supposed to have been Sliebhmis, as it is now, called, 
in Antrim. At length, after six years of servitude, the desire of escaping 
from bondage arose in his heart; a voice in his dreams, he says, told him 
that he ‘ was soon to go to his own country,’ and thata ship was ready 
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to convey him. Accordingly, in the seventh year of his slavery, he betook 
himself to flight, and, making his way to the south-western coast of 
Ireland, was there received, with some reluctance, on board a merchant 
vessel, which, after a voyage of three days, landed him on the coast of 
Gaul. 

« After indulging, for a time, in the society of his parents and friends, 
being naturally desirous of retrieving the loss of those years during which 
he had been left without instruction, he repaired to the celebrated monas- 
tery or college of St. Martin, near Tours, where he remained four years, 
and was, it is believed, initiated there in the ecclesiastical state. That his 
mind dwelt much on recollections of Ireland, may be concluded from a 
dream which he represents himself to have had about this time, in which 
a messenger appeared to him, coming as if from Ireland, and bearing in- 
numerable letters, on one of which were written these words, ‘ The Voice 
of the Irish.” At the same moment, he fancied that he could hear the 
voices of persons from the wood of Folcat, near the Western Sea, crying 
out as if with one voice, ‘ We entreat thee, holy youth, to come and walk 
still among us.’—‘I was greatly affected in my heart,’ adds the Saint, 
in describing this dream, ‘and could read no further; I then awoke.’ 
In these natural workings of a warm and pious imagination, described by 
himself thus simply—so unlike the prodigies and miracles with which 
most of the legends of his life abound—we see what a hold the remem- 
brance of Ireland had taken of his youthful fancy, and how fondly he already 
contemplated some holy work in her service.” —pp. 212, 213. 

Patrick was no longer the young, when he returned to Ireland ; 
his landing being, according to what Mr. Moore can learn, in the 
year 432, and on the shore of Dublin. A short way up the country, 
he and his few followers were met bya herdsman, in the service of the 
lord of the district, who supposing them to be pirates, gave the 
alarm. Upon this the Irish chieftain, whose name was Dicho, 
threatened the strangers with destruction, but was opportunely 
awed by the calm sanctity of the saint’s aspect. Christian elo- 
quence deepened the impression, and the pagan lord and all his fa- 
mily became converts. His barn became “ Patrick’s Barn,” and con- 
tinued to be his most favourite retreat to the last. His former master, 
however, withstood his holy purpose, and refused even to receive 
him. But on the approach of Easter, he prepared to risk the bold 
step of celebrating that festival in the neighbourhood of Tara, 
where the princes and states of the whole kingdom were about to 
meet at one of their great festivals. 

‘« Taking leave of his new friend Dicho, he set sail with his companions, 
and steering southwards arrived at the harbour, now called Colp, at the 
mouth of the Boyne. ‘There leaving his boat, he proceeded with his 
party tothe Plain of Breg, in which the ancient city of Tara was situated. 
In the course of his journey, a youth of family whom he baptised, and 
to whom, on account of the kindly qualities of his nature, he gave the 
name of Benignus, conceived such an affection for him as to insist on 
being the companion of his way. This enthusiastic youth became after- 


wards one of his most favourite disciples, and, on his death, succeeded 
him as bishop of Armagh. 
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‘“« On their arrival at Slane, the Saint and his companions pitched their 
tents for the night, and as it was the eve of the festival of Easter, lighted 
at night-fall the paschal fire. It happened that, on the same evening, 
the monarch Leogaire and the assembled princes were, according to cus- 
tom, celebrating the pagan festival of La Bealtinne; and as it was a law 
that no fires should be lighted on that night, till the great pile in the palace . 
of Tara was kindled, the paschal fire of St. Patrick, on being seen from 
the heights of Tara, before that of the monarch, excited the wonder of all 
assembled. ‘To the angry inquiries of Leogaire, demanding who could have 
dared to violate thus the law, his Magi or Druids are said to have made 
answer—‘ ‘This fire, which has now been kindled before our eyes, unless 
extinguished this very night, will never be extinguished throughout all 
time. Moreover, it will tower above all the fires of our ancient rites, 
and he who lights it will ere long scatter your kingdom.’ Surprised and 
indignant, the monarch instantly despatched messengers to summon the 
offender to his presence ; the princes seated themselves in a circle upon 
the grass to receive him; and, on his arrival, one alone among them, 
Herc, the son of Dego, impressed with reverence by the stranger's appear- 
ance, stood up to salute him. 

“ That they heard, with complacency, however, his account of the 
objects of his mission, appears from his preaching at the palace of Tara, 
on the following day, in the presence of the king and the States-General, 
and maintaining an argument against the most learned of the Druids, in 
which the victory was on his side. It is recorded, that the only person 
who, upon this occasion, rose to welcome him was the arch-poet Dubtach, 
who became his convert on that very day, and devoted, thenceforth, his 
poetical talents to religious subjects alone. The monarch himself too, 
while listening to the words of the apostle, is said to have exclaimed to 
his surrounding nobles, ‘ It is better that I should believe than die ;’— 
and, appalled by the awful denouncements of the preacher, to have at once 
professed himself Christian.””—pp. 216, 217. 


Mr. Moore goes on to state that St. Patrick found the people 
every wwhere docile listeners, while his success with the upper 
classes was comparatively slow—a fact that has generally held true 
of the progress of the gospel every where. These and many other 
wonderful things are told of this saint, founded on his confessions, 
and when the records of his success presents but little variety. He 
sometimes, however, encountered rejection and dangers, the magi or 
druids being naturally his greatest foes. How much of monkish 
invention is to be attributed to the fond minuteness of his bio- 
graphers, Mr. Moore cannot inform us, nor does he attempt to 
suggest much caution to our belief in all the marvels here told. 
The following is an account of how St. Patrick escaped from mor- 
tal peril, and of his apostolic decision. 

** On one of these occasions he was indebted for his life to the genero- 
sity of his charioteer, Odran; who, hearing of the intention of a despe- 
rate chieftain, named Failge, to attack the Saint when on his way through 
the King’s County, contrived, under the pretence of being fatigued, to in- 
duce his master to take the driver’s seat, and so, being mistaken for St. 
Patrick, received the lance of the assassin in his stead. The death of 
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this charioteer is made more memorable by the remarkable circumstance, 
that he is the only martyr on record who, in the course of this peaceful 
crusade in Ireland, fell a victim by the hands of an Irishman. On another 
occasion, while visiting Lecale, the scene of his earliest labours, a design 
was formed against his life by the captain of a band of robbers, which he 
not only baffled by his intrepidity and presence of mind, but succeeded 
in converting the repentant bandit into a believer. Full of compunction, 
this man, whose name was Maccaldus, demanded of St. Patrick what form 
of penance he ought to undergo for his crimes; and the nature of the task 
which the Saint imposed upon him is highly characteristic of the enter- 
prising cast of his own mind. The penitent was to depart from Ireland 
immediately; to trust himself, alone, to the waves, in a leathern boat, and 
taking with him nothing but a coarse garment, land on the first shore to 
which the wind might bear him, and there devote himself to the service of 
God. ‘This command was obeyed; and it is added that, wafted by the 
wind to the Isle of Man, Maccaldus found there two holy bishops, by 
whom he was most kindly received, and who directed him in his peniten- 
tial works with so much spiritual advantage, that he succeeded them in the 


bishopric of the island, and became renowned for his sanctity.”—pp. 
221, 222. 


St. Patrick having filled the greater part of the island with 
Christians and churches, resolved on consolidating the extensive 
hierarchy by the establishment of a metropolitan see. Accordingly 
that of Armagh was instituted, between which and his favourite 
rétreat at Sabhul or the Barn, he passed the remainder of his days. 


‘** In his retreat at Sabhul, the venerable Saint was seized with his last 
illness, Perceiving that death was near at hand, and wishing that Armagh, 
as the seat of his own peculiar see, should be the resting-place of his re- 
mains, he set out to reach that spot; but feeling, on his way, some in- 
ward warnings, which the fancy of tradition has converted into the voice 
of an Angel, commanding him to return to Sabhul, as the place appointed 
for his last hour, he went back to that retreat, and there, about a week 
after, dicd, on the 17th of March, a.p. 465, having then reached, ac- 
cording to the most consistent hypothesis on the subject, his seventy- 
eighth year. No sooner had the news spread throughout Ireland that the 
great apostle was no more, than the clergy flocked from all quarters to 
Sabhul, to assist in solemnising his obsequies; and as every bishop, or 
priest, according as he arrived, felt naturally anxious to join in honouring 
the dead by the celebration of the holy mysteries, the rites were continued 
without interruption through day and night. ‘To psalmody and the chant- 
ing of hymns the hours of the night were all devoted; and so great was 
the pomp, and the profusion of torches kept constantly burning, that, as 
those who describe the scene express it, darkness was dispelled, and the 
whole time appeared to be one constant day.” —p. 226. 


We have already intimated that almost the whole of this volume 
is devoted to antiquarian or theological discussions, the light of 
authenthic records seldom guiding the historian. We shall close 
our few notices of its particular contents, by quoting part of what is 
said of one celebrated and noisy theologian, whom Mr. Moore claims 
for Ireland, among the many other worthies that are made to glorify 
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the annals of the Emerald Isle. The last paragraph of the extract 
furnishes a very suitable conclusion to such a national work, and 
one that no doubt the author wrote con amore. 


** But the most remarkable man that Ireland, or, perhaps, any other 
country, sent forth, in those ages, was the learned and subtle John Scotus ; 
whose distinctive title of Erigena, or, as it was sometimes written, Erin- 
gena, points so clearly to the land of his birth, that, among the numbers 
who have treated of his life and writings, but a very few have ven- 
tured to contest this point. At what period he removed from Ireland 
to France cannot be very accurately ascertained; but it is conjectured 
to have been about the year 845, when he had already reached the 
age of manhood, and was doubtless furnished with all the learning of his 
native schools; and such was the success, as well of his social as of 
his intellectual powers, that Charles the Bald, king of France, not 
only extended to him his patronage, but made him the companion of 
his most secluded and familiar hours. 

“ For the early travels of this scholar to Greece and into the East, 
there appears to be no other foundation than a wish to account for 
his extraordinary knowledge of the Greek and other languages, as well 
as for that acquaintance with the mystic theology of the Alexandrian 
school, which he derived, in reality, from his study of the writings as- 
cribed to Dionysius the Areopagite. A copy of these treatises had 
been sent asa present to Louis I., by Michael Balbus, the Greek emperor ; 
and as additional reverence was attached, in France, to their contents, 
from the notion that Dionysius, the supposed author, was the same as 
St. Denys, the first bishop of Paris, Charles the Bald, with a view 
of rendering the work accessible to such readers as himself, who were 
unacquainted with Greek, appointed Erigena to the task of translating 
it into Latin. 

“ The change effected in the theology of Europe by this book, as well 
as by the principles deduced from it afterwards in the translator’s own 
writings, continued to be felt through a very long period. Previously 
to this time, the scholastic mode of considering religious questions had 
prevailed generally among the theologians of Europe; but the introduc- 
tion of the mystic doctrines of Alexandria by John Scotus infused a 
new element into the theology of the West; and the keen struggle which 
then commenced between those opposing principles has formed a consider- 
able part of the history of religious controversy down to the present day. 
It is not a little singular, too, that while, as an eminent church historian 
alleges, ‘ the Hibernians were the first teachers of scholastic theology 
in Europe,’ so an Hibernian, himself unrivalled among the dialecticians 
of this day, should have been also the first to introduce into the arena 
the antagonist principle of mysticism. 

“ The space devoted here to the account of this extraordinary person 
will hardly, I think, be deemed more than it deserves; since, in addition 
to the honour derived to his country from the immense European 
reputation which he acquired, he appears to have been, in. the whole 
assemblage of his qualities, intellectual and social, a perfect represen- 
tative of the genuine Irish character, in all its various and versatile 
combinations. Combining humour and imagination with powers of 
shrewd and deep reasoning—the sparkle upon the surface as well as 
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the mine beneath—he yet lavished both these gifts imprudently, ex- 
hibiting on all subjects almost every power but that of discretion. His 
life, in its social relations, seems to have been marked by the same cha- 
racteristic anomalies; for while the simplicity of his mind and manner, 
and the festive play of his wit, endeared him to private friends, the 
daring heterodoxy of his written opinions alarmed and alienated the 


public, and rendered him at least as much feared as admired.’’—pp. 
301—307. 





Art. II1—A Voyage round the World, including Travels in Africa, 
Asia, Australasia, America, &c. Vol. III. By James Houman,R.N. 
F.R.S. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1835. 


WE heartily welcome Mr. Holman again, in this, the third volume 
of his Voyages and Travels ; and although we have nothing new to 
add to our estimate of his character, as a writer in the department 
which he has cultivated, or of the hold which his singular circum- 
stances as a traveller inevitably obtain upon our kindliest sympa- 
thies, yet on his re-appearance, we may well give expression to 
their warmth, even though it be a repetition of our former senti- 
ments and words. We have accordingly again to declare the sa- 
tisfaction and admiration experienced by us on tasting the fine, 
healthy, liberal, and generous spirit that fills every one of these 
pages. One naturally, but insensibly, acquires the consciousness of 
being bettered—of having his rougher and harder attributes of 
mind ameliorated by the manner in which the author’s powers em- 
ploy and exert themselves. The infection of Mr. Holman’s gentle, 
polished, and chaste spirit steals upon the reader, till he not only 
finds that a deep regard has been begotten for the writer, but that 
a reconciliation with his own self has gained ground, in proportion 
as the narrative has been pursued. All this arises in a great degree 
from the author’s uniform equanimity and cheerfulness. His con- 
tentment—we may say, his graceful piety—is ever so conspicuous, 
that a nature which would be proof against a rude, strong, and 
formal attack made in the service of goodness, would here be sub- 
dued by a winning and welcome power. Let it not be presumed, 
by any one who is a stranger to Mr. Holman’s volumes, from what 
we have now said, that he is of a mawkish, artificial, or trifling 
school of sentimentality. He is as far from such fraternities as 
any British tar need be. The fineness of his character as a writer 
is not feeble but tender, not minute but elevated ; and conveys the 
full conviction of belonging to his moral nature, not to a cold affec- 
tation. We have never had the pleasure of meeting with Mr. Hol- 
man, but we feel assured that his features are of that placid order, 
and his voice of that unaffected pleasantness that are descriptive of a 
well regulated, as well as gentle and refined mind. We may be 
wrong in such a conjecture, for we know well, that a rough exterior 
and harsh manner often clothe the gentlest, loveliest spirit ; but 
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still, so fully and freshly have we partaken of the genius that per-. 
vades these Travels, that the impressions alluded to are insepara- 
ble from the image formed in our mind’s eye of the writer ; and 
these strong associations prove the character of their cause to be 
of a kindred nature. 

It cannot be doubted that a considerable share of our favour for 
Mr. Holman’s writings arises from a knowledge of his péculiar 
situation, and of the great deprivation under which his labours are 
conducted. Besides, his peculiar circumstances have obtained for his 
works such a full consideration, as to have ample justice done to their 
merits, which is seldom the case as respects the writings of those 
who have no extraneous command upon the candour of the public. 
But admitting all this, it is impossible to. peruse the volume before 
us, for instance, without seeing that the greatest industry, exten- 
sive information, and the most praiseworthy regard to truth, have 
regulated every step taken, and every sentence written by the 
author. ‘These characteristics are here so striking, that they would 
distinguish any work by any author; and since industry, fidelity, 
and knowledge, brought to bear on any question, are confessedly 
the highest requisites in authorship, it cannot be that in Mr. Hol- 
man’s case they should be less esteemed. 

We have observed in his previous volumes, and we think the 
matter is still more apparent in the one before us, that the infor- 
mation often belongs to very trivial and ordinary occurrences, such 
as may be conceived suited to a regularly and minutely kept diary, 
rather than the more weighty matters which one might expect 
from the somewhat exalted title of Voyages and Travels. But such 
a result was inevitable on the part of a writer in Mr. Holman’s 
condition ;.and should it be said that, according to its title, his 
work would not have suffered, though it had been subjected to some 
curtailments, we answer, that those minute details alluded to are 
not the least interesting parts, inasmuch as a worthy subject is 
thereby uniformly the more fully developed to the reader—we mean 
Mr. Holman himself. And after all, we are not sure whether those 
trifling and minute notices do not frequently help to complete the 
picture meant to be drawn by the writer, and expected by the 
reader. One thing, we are satisfied, will be confessed by any per- 
son who peruses these Voyages and Travels—that a very full and dis- 
tinct mass of information as well as pleasure is experienced as the 
result. If, then, Mr. Holman’s works are to be tried by the influ- 
ences they produce, no mean idea will be formed of their value. 

Still, we are not unwilling to admit, that no inconsiderable de- 
gree of favour is obtained from every reader, by a remembrance of 
the singular and affecting condition of the author ; and yet it holds 
true, that unless when Mr. Holman speaks directly of his blind- 
ness, no one would ever from the narrative gather the fact. The 
reader having been once made acquainted with the circumstance, 
however, it cannot be let slip from the memory, or deprived of its 
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power in craving indulgence. And why should it? Why should 
a blind man, who has enlightened and charmed us with his Voyages 
and Travels, not have his full due? Why should the world be denied 
the benefit and pleasure of doing him justice? His accomplish- 
ments, considering his peculiar situation, are of the most extraor- 
dinary kind; and it does one good to think of the justice accorded 
him by the world. We say the world—for we need not go farther 
than the present volume for evidence, that his fame has gone before 
him, from Europe to America, and from Africa to Asia, gathering 
expansion by a rapid ratio, as he proceeded in his course around the 
globe. If he lands on an island or continent, uncertain where he 
can find an abode, or whom he may meet, no time elapses ere 
some one who in former years, or at other places, has known this 
citizen of the world, blind though he be, beholds and welcomes 
him ; and if only strangers be there, his foretold arrival has pre- 
pared unknown friends and unexpected hospitality, or the elevating 
sympathies that sway the whole human family, are ready and anxi- 
ous toembrace him. We admire the world and love mankind 
the better for all this. But had Mr. Holman never travelled and 
never written, wecould not have known of this theme of gratulation. 
We have only observed him notice one instance of petty pilfering 
having been practised at his cost: this was in India; but we felt 
the pitiful crime to be compensated for, by learning that on his 
arrival in China, he was not a little surprised to hear that there 
was an imputed inattention to him in the city of Calcutta ; of which, 
however, he was unconscious; Lord and Lady Bentinck among 
others, without any previous acquaintance, extending to him a flat- 
tering distinction. 

The volume now before us is the third, and last but one of Mr. Hol- 
man’s series of Voyages and Travels round the World. It contains 
the Cormoro Islands, Zanzibar, the Seychelles, Mauritius, Ceylon, 
Pondicherry, Madras, &c., and Calcutta. We shall confine our- 
selves chiefly to some notices of the islands of the Cormoro group, 
and Ceylon. 

The first chapter opens with the author’s sailing by his Britannic 
Majesty’s Ship the Jaseur, from Madagascar, in August 1829, to the 
island of Johanna, one of the Cormoro group. The king of the 
island was absent, putting down an insurrection in Mohilla, another 
of these islands; but the residue of the royal family, and the in- 
habitants generally, showed our countrymen much civility. 


‘‘The Princes and people generally exhibited a strong desire to trade 
with us; and to induce our confidence, they were very anxious that we 
should peruse certain papers, or certificates of their friendly disposition. 
These had been given to them by several of our countrymen, and they 
were urgent that we should add to the number of their testimonials: a re- 
quest by no means difficult to fulfil, since, upon all occasions, they testified 
the kindest intentions towards us. They used frequently to say, ‘ English- 
man, and Johannaman, all the same as one brother; a feeling which 
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appeared to be genuine on their side: and, however much pressed by their 
necessities, which their twenty-one months’ war with the people of Mo- 
hilla had rendered very exigent, their solicitations for barter, or their 
desire for presents, were very easily repulsed ; for, though they were not 
so delicate that they would not ask for what they wanted, when refused 
they did not persevere in their importunities. ‘They were very desirous, 
in most cases, of conciliating all who approached them: their mode of 
making a ‘friend, as they term it, is curious enough.—Holding a clove 
necklace, which is intersected with small pieces of amber, in their hand, 
they inquire if you will be their friend :—should you consent, the necklace 
is thrown over your head as a present, which you are expected to acknow- 
ledge by a donation of greater value : should your part of the compact 
remain unfulfilled, your new friend takes pains to jog your memcry as 
occasion serves. Should you still remain obtuse, the necklace is reclaimed 
by its original proprietor, and your friend withdraws all indications of 
amity. At the time of our visit, their dows (small merchant vessels of 
the Arab construction), were lying on the beach at Mohilla, in a disman- 
tled state. These vessels had enabled them to trade very effectively with 
Madagascar, the east coast of Africa, &c. &c,; but since the war they 
have been laid up, and remained still at Mohillain an utterly useless state ; 
a circumstance that must necessarily greatly affect the prosperity of Johanna. 
When these vessels arrived before the beseiged town, the Governor of 
Mohilla, who was in arms against his sovereign, had the audacity to send 
a message to the King, requesting that he would send the rudders of his 
vessels into the town, that they might be taken care of; implying, it may 
be supposed, that they would not be required to transport his Majesty’s 
troops back to Johanna, as they would all be slaughtered on the spot. I 
asked Aboodell, who owned two of these dows, what the people intended 
to do, when their naval force had rotted on the beach at Mohilla?—and 
received the philosophical reply, that they would build more at Johanna.” 
—pp. 10—12. 

Our author, and some of the officers of the Jaseur, received from 
the Queen an invitation to breakfast, but she did not make her 
appearance, the people of Johanna being no less rigid than the 
Arabs respecting their women. Our countrymen, after leavin 
Johanna, repaired to Mohilla, and succeeded in quelling, by their 
friendly offices, the insurrection that prevailed there, for which the 
king was sincerely grateful. Since that period his Johannian sub- 
jects, however, though he had been extremely popular amongst 
them, were through the instigation of an intriguing native of Mada- 
gascar, induced to rebel against his authority. He, hereupon, re- 
paired to the Cape of Good Hope, to crave the assistance of his 
friends, the British. Sir Lowry Cole, touched by his misfortunes, 
not only gave him an asylum, but granted him a pension, at the 
rate of £1200 per annum, for the subsistence of himself and his 
followers, until the pleasure of the authorities at home should be 
made known. The hitherto amiable king was so affected by the 
vicissitudes of his fortune, that while at the Cape, he sunk into a 
state of miserable debasement and sensuality. After ten months’ stay, 
instructions were sent out by our government, that he should be 
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conveyed back to Johanna, which alarmed him exceedingly, for he 
feared if the English left him without protection, that his subjects 
would cut off his head. Our author, who has produced a highly 
interesting and affecting account of this unhappy prince’s career, 
down to his leaving the Cape, under the direction of our govern- 
ment, fears that the sequel of his life will prove as tragical as it 
has hitherto been unfortunate. 

The notices which we every now and then have by Mr. Holman, 
of his own situation and conduct, are, as in his previous volumes, 
among the most striking parts of his information. Tor instance, 
he tells us, that one evening, when some of the young gentlemen, 
having taken their station in the chains of the ship by which he 
sailed, for the purpose of amusing themselves by heaving the lead, 
he expressed a wish to join them, which they treated as a jest. 
He, however, immediately jumped into the chains, and threw the 
lead as correctly as any one of them ; and when tired of this exer- 
cise, he took it into his head to go aloft, which he is in the habit 
of doing confidently, at least once in every voyage. 

The most entertaining part of the present volume, we have found 
to belong to Ceylon. The anecdotes connected with the feather- 
ed and the four-footed inhabitants of the island are extremely 


amusing. We never heard of such impudent crows as are there to 
be met with. 


‘«] breakfasted at the fort with Lieut. Dalgetty, part of which meal we 
were nearly deprived of, by a crow that flew in at the window; but it was 
fortunately saved by the timely entrance of a servant. These birds are so 
audacious, that all persons who desire to be secure from their marauding 
incursions, must be very careful neither to leave doors nor windows open 
unwatched. When the natives are carrying home baskets of provisions 
on their heads, they are frequently attacked by a flock of these voracious 
birds, who pounce upon the contents ; nor will they desist from the work of 
spoliation until the basket is set down, and they are literally driven away 
by the force of arms. ‘These bold thieves plunder children still more 
mercilessly, actually snatching the food from their hands, and it is amusing 
to witness the art they use to dispossess a dog of a bone. No sooner has 
the animal laid himself down to enjoy his meal at leisure, than a predatory 
covey descend, and hover over him: one more daring than the rest then 
alights beside him, with most unwelcome familiarity. The dog, startled 
and annoyed, suspends his labours, and growls out his displeasure, but in 
vain, the crow advances with the self-possession of an invited guest; until, 
at last, the exasperated owner of the prize lets fall his bone, shews his 
teeth, and makes an indignant snap at the pertinacious intruder, who dex- 
terously eludes the bite which he has su cunningly provoked, while, at the 
instant the dog’s attention is diverted, another crow, who has been vigilantly 
watching the opportunity, seizes the coveted treasure, and bears it off in 
triumph.’’—pp. 241, 242. 

But the elephants, which are very numerous in Ceylon, furnish 
the most abundant subject of narrative to our author; and no doubt 
the stories here told of these huge creatures will attract the fancy 
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of many young readers. -;Jt appears that there is a very prevalent 
but erroneous opinion entertained in Europe, which supposes that 
all or nearly all of these animals have tusks. But.it: is: computed 
that not more than one in a hundred of those that are: full grown 
are so provided, and these are generally males ; many, however, 
have small tusks—at the rate, perhaps, of about one in ten. The 
cause assigned for the rarity of large tusked elephants is, that the 
animal is very subject to a disease fatal to this appendage. The 
mode by which elephants are captured and tamed, when in a wild 
state, is thus described. 


“The manner of driving elephants into a kraal, has been minutely de- 
scribed by Cordiner, but the method of securing them afterwards, in the 
Kandyan districts, is very different from his account, The Kandyan 
hunters provide themselves with a peculiar kind of rope made of the 
hides of cattle, and very strong; it is a manufacture made expressly for 
this purpose by the Rhodias, an outcast tribe, who are obliged to pay an- 
nually a given quantity of this rope, as a tax to the Government. Each 
piece when prepared for use, has at the end arunning noose. Furnished 
with these and accompanied by a number of tame tusk elephants, who 
are to serve as protectors, the hunters repair to the kraal, where they 
watch their opportunity when the wild animal is in motion to slip a noose 
on the creature’s leg ; this done, the rope is fastened to a tree, and taking 
dexterous advantage of the captive’sstruggles,they attach additional ropes to 
different parts of the animal, until at last he is completely secured. During 
this achievement the wild herd is kept at bay by the tame elephants, who 
form an efficient guard around their masters. After the conquest is 
completed, the prisoner is placed between two of his tame brethren and 
conveyed to the stable, where he is put into a stall, formed of eight stakes ; 
and where he is so firmly secured that he can neither lie down, nor turn 
round. The form of this stall has been lately much improved, so that 
they can be kept safely with fewer ropes than formerly; which saves the 
animal much of the pain, that was before inflicted by galling and chafing 
the parts round which the ropes were passed. Some of these huge crea- 
tures seem to be easily reconciled to captivity, while others continue wild 
and untractable a considerable time. The period generally supposed re- 
quisite for the process of taming is three months, but this varies occasion- 
ally, and of course much depends upon the skill and attention of the 
keepers, who are of a different caste from those who provide the animals 
with their provender. ‘The food of the elephant during the process of 
taming consists of leaves only, of which a large one consumes a consider- 
able quantity daily; the abundance of the supply, and their daily immer- 
sion in water, are esteemed the two chief objects to insure the health of 
the animal. A person fully acquainted with the nature and treatment of 
elephantine diseases, is attached to each establishment. 

‘In the stable that I visited there was a tame tusk elephant, which 
having been much harassed in the hunting of a wild herd, had shewn 
symptoms of so much fury that it was deemed necessary to secure him 
with more than ordinary care ; however, watching his opportunity, he 
suddenly turned his head, and transfixed one of the keepers with his tusk, 
forcing him against another elephant. The wound was very dreadful, 
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but the poor fellow lingered two days before he expired.”—pp. 278 
—280. 

There are other wild quadrupeds in Ceylon, if not so gigantic as 
the elephants, or so formidable to the traveller, which are still very 
troublesome. 

I éxamined a young bear at Major Anderson’s quarters this afternoon, 
it was quite tame and very playful, and destined to be sent to England in 
a vessel then on the point of sailing. The bears in Ceylon are small, their 
fur is a very fine glossy black, they are generally seen in pairs, and though 
they seldom kill any person, they commonly attack all whom they meet. 
On the eastern part of the island in the low districts they abound. They 
are very fond of the fruit of the ironwood-tree, and congregate in great 
numbers wherever it grows. This species is the Sun Bear, or Heliarctos 
of India, which is remarkable for the length of its tongue. 

“ The natives hold these animals in great fear, and when attacked by 
them they throw themselves down to preserve their eyes; the bears then 
vent their rage upon their prostrate victims, and finally leave them minus 
an ear or a nose, half dead with fright, and often insensible, in which 
state they remain until accidentally found and brought home by their 
friends, and many die from the effects of their wounds. It is, however, 
very difficult for a European to discover the nature and extent of the 
injuries sustained by the natives from wild animals, but it is quite clear 
to every one, that great numbers of persons bear evident marks of the 
ferocity of these mischievous animals. 

“ Some years ago, Colonel Hardy, the Quarter Master General, landed 
early one morning on the eastern part of the island, where he had to walk 
some distance through the jungle to a station that he was about to visit. 
He carried with him a valise and a bottle of brandy, when he was so 
suddenly attacked by a couple of bears that he had only time to strike 
one of them over the head with the bottle, which fortunately breaking, 
some of the contents got into the animal’s eyes, who instantly retreated, 
roaring with pain; his terrified companion instantly followed, to the great 
satisfaction and amusement of the Colonel.’’—pp. 295, 296. 


But the elephants claim our particular attention, and to them we 
shall now chiefly confine ourselves. Many anecdotes and adven- 
tures are recounted by the author concerning the hunts, in which 
such magnificent creatures are the game, and it appears that they 
are by no means harmless in their wild state, even when unmolested. 


*“ Young hunters should observe great caution in approaching these 
animals, even when they are apparently mortally wounded, for in many 
instances they speedily recover the effects of a shot, and sometimes very 
serious consequences have ensued from tov much precipitation. On one 
occasion an elephant was pursued by Captain Laws, and on his first shot 
it fell apparently quite dead; the victor bore away the creature’s tail as 
the accustomed trophy, but on the following morning the elephant had 
disappeared. . 

‘«« Near the village where we rested there was the skeleton of an elephant, 
that had been killed, about four months previous to our visit, by a native 
while guarding his paddy-fields, from one of their stages built in a tree. 
The inhabitants are obliged to keep a constant nightly guard to protect 
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their crops from the destructive visits of elephants, deer, wild hogs, por- 
cupines, &c. These watch stages are placed at equal distances round the 
cultivated grounds, the produce of which being common property is 
guarded in turn by all the residents of the village. They are thatched 
and covered with clay six inches thick, and as they always contain a good 
fire, they are by no means uncomfortable. 

“The rice grounds are surrounded by an embankment of two or three 
feet high, sufficient to retain or let off the water as required. 

«A very dreadful occurrence took place a short time before my visit to 
Ceylon, to a poor native who had been left on watch, and who, either by 
the neglect of his fire, or some injudicious attempt to chase an elephant 
froma rick of paddy, was torn limb from limb, and his watch stage utter- 
ly destroyed. A rogue elephant, who had been annoying the villagers 
for some time previous to that period, was supposed to be the author of 
this mischief, and when Mr. Downing, the collector of Trincomalee, and 
my cousin happened accidentally to pass that way, soon after this melan- 
choly circumstance occurred, they found the natives exulting over the 
capture of this identical elephant, which had been taken in a pit. They 
could only produce one musket, a pistol ball, and a little powder ; with 
this, however, Mr. Downing repaired to the edge-of the pit, and firing at 
the head of the animal, which happened to be a little elevated at the 
moment, the ball passed through the roof of the trunk, and entered the 
elephant’s brain; when he instantly fell, and never moved afterwards. 
The natives were greatly astonished at this, as they did not conceive it 
possible that such inefficient means could have taken effect; however, 
those who are acquainted with the anatomy of an elephant’s head will 
easily perceive that when the shot can be directed to the centre of the 
forehead, about two inches above the line of the eyes, or immediately 
behind the ears, it is not difficult to wound them mortally, even with 
one bullet. 

“A rogue elephant is either a large male who has been driven from the 
herd, after losing a contest for the mastery of the whole, or a female, 
wandering from it in quest of her calf. They generally hover round the 
villages for the sake of the provisions which they obtain from the gardens 
and small tanks in the vicinity. They thus acquire an acquaintance with 
mankind, which only renders them more cunning and daring. They 
generally visit the villages at night, and infest the roads and paths, early 
in the morning, and inthe evening. On meeting a native carrying paddy, 
bananas, or any article of food, they give chase until he drops it, when 
they are satisfied to stop and feast upon their booty, and so great is their 
sagacity that they constantly lie in wait for such chances, and growing 
daily bolder from increased success, they become a plague ani terror to 
the neighbourhood in which they prowl, especially to those who work 
late in the paddy-fields, to avoid the glowing heat of the day. A large 
rogue elephant kept his station near Nillavelly, during a period of thir- 
teen years, and so dexterous and cunning had he become, that he effectu- 
ally foiled ail attempts that were made to accomplish his destruction. 

‘“¢ Every one who has been at Ceylon, since the miraculous escape of 
Captain Gardiner, must have heard of that circumstance; but as it is 
interesting, I shall introduce it for those of my readers to whom it may 
be new. 
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“Captain Gardiner, of the Royal Navy, accompanied by Mr. D. and 
Lieutenant H. of the Engineers, went on a hunting expedition in the 
neighbourhood of Antivo, about fifty miles from Trincomalee, on the 
road to Batticoloa, where they fell in with a female elephant and her calf 
onan insulated piece of jungle ; for some time she endeavoured to make 
her escape, but finding that her pursuers were prepared to oppose her at 
all points, she became impatient, and at length furious, frequently making 
a rush to the edge of the jungle, and as often retreating, fearing to ven- 
ture beyond its protecting influence. The native guide, perceiving her 
rage, was particularly anxious that they should leave her, but in running 
round to get a shot, Captain Gardiner came suddenly upon her, when she 
instantly encircled him with her trunk, and raising him from the ground, 
deliberately knelt down, and appeared actually endeavouring to put him 
into her mouth! At this moment Leiut. H. hearing Captain Gardiner 
call out for help, went towards him, and perceiving his situation, imme- 
diately fired at the animal, who suddenly dropped her intended victim, 
aud ran off into the jungle; fortunately Captain Gardiner lost no time 
in making off in an opposite direction, for the elephant shortly after re- 
turned to the spot where she had left him, and from the known habits of 
the animal it was supposed, that she had only made off upon hearing the 
cry of her calf, and that finding it safe she had returned to complete her 
vengeance upon her pursuer.”—pp. 304—308. 


It sounds a little odd to hear of a blind man joining in an 
elephant hunt ; but Mr. Holman is not to be pas a of by an or- 
dinary standard, as respects the majority of the sightless. We 
must allow him to describe the hunting scene in which he took part, 
in his own way. 


‘¢ About three in the afternoon we left Toporé, with the intention of 
passing the night at the village of Killiwitte, after making a tour round 
the right bank of the great tank, close to the jungle; and, at four o’clock 
we sat down under some brushwood, to wait the appearance of game. In 
a short time, five or six elephants were seen issuing from the jungle, but, 
unfortunately, on the opposite side of the tank, so that we could not approach 
them. In afew minutes afterwards, however, two large elephants came 
out on our side, within a quarter of a mile of the place where we were 
stationed ; but being disturbed by a herd of buffaloes, scampering about 
the plain, they immediately returned to cover. It was not long before a 
large elephant, the leader of a herd, emerged from the jungle, to see that 
all was clear; but the buffaloes again disturbed our sport, and he retreated 
greatly annoyed, roaring and crushing everything before him, for about 
one hundred yards; he then stopped and lashed his trunk so furiously, that 
he was clearly heard by us, although we were a considerable distance from 
him. Our sportsmen followed him into the jungle, but the bushes were 
so thick, that a fair shot could not be obtained; however, they fired at 
twenty yards, when he roared again, and made off with every demonstra- 
tion of the most vengeful ire. Shortly after this we attacked another with 
no better success. Notwithstanding our frequent disappointments, we had 
soon further game in view—another large herd having appeared on the 
skirts of the jungle—upon which the Major and my Cousin fired at two of 
the largest, who advanced to charge their assailants, supported by the whole 
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herd: all the guns were now discharged in succession, which placed the 
sportsmen in a most critical situation, as there was no doubt that two of 
the elephants were mortally wounded; and the rest roared and rushed to 
and fro, threatening to attack their assailants every instant. This alarmed 
another herd of fifteen elephants, which had not been previously seen ; but 
there was just sufficient time to reload behind a bush, at which moment, 
the party were actually between the two herds, and were compelled to step 
out to receive two elephants, which they saluted with ball, at about twelve 
yards distance, in such style, that they immediately retreated, with just 
strength enough to reach the jungle, where they remained with the other 
herd, roaring, lashing their trunks, and occasionally shewing themselves, 
as if they menaced a second attack, or intended forcing their way to. the 
tank. It now kecame too dark for us to remain with any degree of pru- 
dence; we therefore proceeded towards the village of Killiwitte, about two 
miles distant, where we arrived soon after dark. 

‘It may be asked, where was I during this interesting scene ?—TIn reply, 
I beg to acquaint my readers, that I continued on horseback, as close to 
my friends as they would allow me, and generally contrived to be within 
speaking distance ; for, I believe, that I was as fully excited, and as much 
interested in the sport as any person present.”—pp. 309—311. 


Elephants are accustomed to repair to the jungles at day break, 
to feed upon creepers and yams. Another reason for their retreat 
into the shade, is the weakness of their eye-sight, which prevents 
them seeing well during the glare of the sun, when they depend 
chiefly on their senses of smelling and hearing, which are said to 
be very acute. Our author and his friends resumed their sport on 
another day. ‘The party were attended by four men to carry the 
arms, which consisted of three double and four single barrel guns, 
all loaded with ball; there was also one man for each horse. 


“We rested, as usual, during the hottest part of the day; and, at 
four in the afternoon, set out to visit the same ground as yesterday, 
it being the best station in the neighbourhood. About half-way, we 
fell in with three large elephants, standing under a tree, at the edge 
of the jungle; they were throwing sand over their bodies, and flap- 
ping themselves with bundles of grass, to keep off the flies. They 
sometimes use Jarge branches of trees for this purpose, which they 
contrive to manage by their trunks with great agility. 

‘““We had this afternoon changed our guide for a man who was 
considered a charmer in his calling, owing to his intimate knowledge 
of the habits of the elephant, which enabled him to take advantage 
of every propitious circumstance, and direct their course almost as well 
as herdsmen do their cattle. We soon perceived the advantage both 
of his knowledge and coolness; the old man brought the sportsmen 
up within fifteen yards of the animals, when my cousin fired, and 
wounded the largest in the head; but his aim was too much elevated to 
take fatal effect, and the game all turned and made off to cover, followed 
by my companions. During the chase the Major fired, and, by the traces 
of blood, had evidently hit his mark, but nothing less than a fox-hunter $ 
trophy is thought any thing of; and the creatures are so cunning when 
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chased, that they seldom turn their heads, so that it is almost impossible 
to wound them mortally under these circumstances. 

“They now disappeared with a blast of the trumpet from the last 
wounded ; however, we were not long without the view of more game, 
for in a quarter of an hour a large herd was seen, clear of the jungle, and 
making towards the tank; but they soon stopped among the brushwood, 
evidently aware of approaching danger, and as their sense of smell is 
most acute, they probably scented us, especially as we were on the wind- 
ward side. They allowed their enemies to advance within about four- 
teen yards, when they remained to reconnoitre in small groups of three 
and four, with their heads concealed under the shrubs and small trees, but 
soon after made off to’a more commodious shelter. When our sportsmen 
reached an opening in the brushwood, they perceived another herd ata 
short distance, making towards them, with the largest among them for 
their leader, which when within twenty-five yards, curled its trunk under 
the chest and withaninclination of the head, advanced to the charge in the 
most infuriated manner. Major Anderson meanwhile, intent on his pur- 
suit of the others, did not perceive the animal until it was within fifteen 
yards of him, when he turned and fired so well directed a shot, that the 
gigantic monster fell with an impetus that brought it close to the feet of 
its conqueror. To prevent the remainder of the herd following up the 
charge, the natives commenced bellowing their incantations, hoping by 
the help of supernatural aid to drive them all away, and it must be con- 
fessed that it would have been astonishing if so hideous a noise had not 
terrified the most ferocious beast. Being left masters of the field we 
anxiously advanced to examine our spoil, which proved to be a female of 
an extraordinary size. I climbed upon the carcase where I stood and 
danced in triumph. She measured eight feet nine inches from the fore- 
hoof to the top of the shoulders, eighteen feet in circumference, nine feet 
six inches from the crown of the head to the termination of the back- 
bone ; eight feet from the top of the crown to the point of the trunk, the 
thickest part of which measured upwards of three feet six inches in cir- 
cumference. The fore-hoof was fifteen inches square, and the hinder one 
fifteen by twelve. The victor carried off the tail, and we returned full 
of glee to the village. ”—pp.—313-—316. 

We might extract a great deal more of interesting information 
from these pages, regarding the animal kingdom in Ceylon. It 
appears, however, that in almost all respects, it closely resembles 
that of India. Among a variety of statistical notices of Ceylon, 
Mr. Holman states that it is about 27,000 square miles in extent, 
the principal part consisting of forests, morasses, and wood-covered 
mountains. Over this surface are scattered only about 850,000 
abject and superstitious inhabitants, a population equal to the frac- 
tion of one fifth of that of the neighbouring continent of India. We 
shall give one extract more from this volume, where the author’s 
reflections respecting his own feelings in certain situations are strik- 
ingly and carefully drawn up. He is now in India. 

“ There was a grand ball in the evening, given by the officers of the 
Honourable Company’s 7th regiment of cavalry, which I had no desire 
to attend, as I began to feel the want of sleep, not having had any 
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during the two preceding nights; and secondly, because a ball is to me 
the least interesting of all entertainments; next to which is a large pro- 
menading evening party, where persons are constantly moving and 
flitting about, talking, laughing, approaching, and retreating, in every 
gap of the conversation. This eternal flutter keeps me so much on the 
qut vive t at it becomes an annoyance instead of a pleasure, but pro- 
vided the company remains stationary, no matter how large the apart- 
ment, I can always keep up my attention round the room without any 
painful exertion. Even if they approach me occasionally for a short 
time, and return again to the same seats, it does not create any con- 
fusion in my ideas; for,after] have once distinguished their voices, and 
given to each person a position, the whole room becomes as clearly 
mapped out to my mental view, as it is to the visual organs of other 
persons ; but the moment the company begin to change places and move 
about at random, it entangles the web of my thoughts so completely, 
that I can with difficulty unravel it; although I may recollect the voices 
of many, the confusion is so worrying that I am sometimes unable to 
recal to mind the names of my most particular friends. In further 
illustration of this peculiarity 1 may remark, that when I attend public 
dinners I never feel confused, in fact ] imagine my mind to be more 
tranquil on such occasions than the generality of other persons, which I 
account for, by my clearly comprelending the general arrangement, 
while I escape the confusion visible in the progress of details, especially 
that produced by the constant motion of the attendants.”—pp. 392— 
394. 


Jtis curious that Mr. Holman should attend public entertainments, 
from which he derives so little satisfaction; but travellers must ac- 
commodate themselves to circumstances, if they wish to acquaint 
themselves with the state of society, and to acquire useful friends. 
It is most apparent from these pages, that Mr. Holman seeks not 
only abundance of such opportunities, but that he makes a good use 
of them. It seems to us as if no man knew so many people in so 
many quarters of the globe; and where he is not personally 
known, deep anxiety is felt to accord him every means of informa- 
tion. For instance, shortly after his arrival in India, he met, at a 
dinner-table, a Danish gentlemen from Tranquebar, who said 
“that having heard of my being at Ceylon, his countrymen ex- 
pected that I would have visited ‘Tranquebar ; to which I expressed 
my regret at being obliged to leave so interesting a place out of my 
scale of travel. I supposefrom his and similar incidental remarks, 
that many people believed me to be an universal traveller, for I found 
wherever E went I was expected, and if I met any persons from 
places that I had passed without visiting, they, like my Danish 
friend, asked me ‘why I did not go there?’ instead of ‘ how I 
came here?” We shall find him, at the beginning of the next vo- 
lume, which we will heartily welcome, in the Celestial Empire—a 
rich field for his inquisitive and reflecting turn. ’Till then we bid 
him a kind farewell. 
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Art. IV.—The Rationale of Political Representation. By the Author 


of ‘“ Essays on the Formation of Opinions,’ &c. &c. London: R. 
Hunter. 1835. 


Tue author of this volume is already well known as being one of 
the most clear-headed, precise, and convincing reasoners of the 
present day ; one of the most accomplished essayists in logic, style, 
and learning. Nor can this effort failto enhance his fame. As 
its title correctly intimates, the work is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the general principles that ought to regulate political 
representation, maintaining and showing that a system of policy is 
now developed of such completeness and efficiency as to present 
itself in the shape of a suitable object of science. He holds that 
the business of the political philosopher is now comparatively simple, 
and that it amounts to the ascertainment of the effects produced on 
human happiness, by the various arrangements and regulations 
actual or possible of political society. ‘T’o this task he accordingly 
sets himself, and we must say, goes through with it, notwithstand- 
ing its complicated and multifarious parts, with exemplary perspl- 
cuity, succinctness, and power ; and the duty whichwe have at pre- 
sent imposed upon ourselves, is to do little more than present a hasty 
summary of his views and arguments. He may be wrong in some 
of his conclusions, he may misconceive the nature and mistake the 
magnitude of certain political effects, and he may suggest an in- 
adequate or inapplicable remedy ; but we think the general prin- 
ciples on which he proceeds are right : for as he himself states, the 
day has now gone bye when the domain of moral and political 
science is to be kept under the empire of caprice, prejudice, or 1ma- 
gination. We proceed to give our readers some account of this 
science, as arranged and elucidated by the author; and while we have 
felt ourselves led and enlightened by him, it is but just to state, that 
he was without any previous full or systematic treatise, embracing 
the subject he has chosen, in all its breadth and bearings, although 
many of the questions and points introduced have been repeatedly 
discussed, and by none perhaps more ably than by Bentham, whom 
the author often quotes, and greatly admires, although he by no 
means is led by that profound and original philosapher. 
_ Our author introduces himself in this discussion of the principles 
which ought to regulate political representation, by arguing that the 
science of government, in as far as this representation 1s concerned, 
may be deduced from. the principles of human nature; and that, 
just as certain general rules may be laid down in regard to the 
treatment of the human body and constitution, so other general 
rules may be laid down, in respect of the influence of circumstances 
on human conduct, gathered from a great number of individual ex- 
amples more or less analogous, and applicable to resembling 
instances. ‘Thus, we conclude that a ruler, with uncontrolled power, 
will act the tyrant, both from the fact that Caligula and Bonaparte 
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did so, and from a thousand instances which shew that men in every 
situation use uncontrolled power in the same, ora similar way. 

In treating of the several topics, or branches belonging to such a 
system of political representation, as may now be deduced from the 
experience and discoveries of free institutions in this country, the 
author repeatedly enforces the doctrine that the truths belonging to 
the subject are now sufficiently numerous, well developed, and well 
compacted, to become the predominating principles in the introduc- 
tion ofimprovement. Inthe arrangement of those branches and 
truths, he therefore not only lays down that which we have arrived 
at from experience, but that which may and ought legitimately to 
follow therefrom. In this procedure, the heads and points treated 
of are: 1. The object of government. 2. The proof that political 
representation is the best means of effecting that object. 3. The 
province and composition of the representative assembly. 4. The 
province and constitution of the electoral body. 5. The manner 
in which the electoral body chooses the representative. 

According to this distribution of the topics embraced by political 
representation, the author proceeds to say, that the general object 
for which government ought to exist is the good of the community 
over which it presides ; but as this description is too general to 
convey definite information, he states that the proper province of 
government is ‘“‘to promote the happiness of the community asso- 
ciated under it, by such measures as cannot be undertaken by indi- 
viduals, or subordinate associations, for themselves, or cannot be 
undertaken with equal advantage.”’ Witheminent success he shews 
that the functions of government are properly of a supplementary 
character, to aid the exertions of individuals, where they would 
otherwise fail, or that they are of a negative rather than positive 
nature, consisting more in preventing evil, than in creating good. 

‘‘ When the two circumstances in the nature of government which 
have now been pointed out are considered together, when we recollect 
that in the main the power of the state in its effects on human happiness 
is supplemental and preventive of evil rather than primary and creative of 
good, we shall at once see, that nothing can be more unfounded than 
the large share which has been attributed to governments in the prosperity 
of nations. It is an error of the same nature as that which should regard 
the natural and healthy play of the organs of the body as owing to the 
physician. National prosperity is really, in all cases, the result of the 
principles of human nature operating in each individual in his private 
career, and the mistake of ascribing it to any other source has evidently 
arisen from the power of governments to mar what they cannot make. 
In the province of doing evil they are indeed almost omnipotent. There 
is no limit but the insurgent spirit of outraged humanity to their power of 
preventing happiness and inflicting misery; and this power has been 
amply exercised, both by despotic selfishness, and mischievous, because 
ignorant, benevolence. By almost all the governments which have yet 
existed, this tremendous capacity for inflicting evil has been largely ex- 
hibited. It is no exaggeration to say, that the prevention of attainable 
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enjoyments, and the creation of positive wretchedness, have heen their 
common, systematic course; and when in any country a departure from 
this course has taken place, when there has been a cessation of activity 
in creating evil, a withdrawal of the interference of authority with the 
sources of individual happiness, an abstinence from mischievous meddling— 
the good effects which have resulted, the industry, the enterprise, the 
wealth, the civilization, the spirit of inquiry, the intelligence, the morality, 
which have almost immediately sprung up, have been placed to the credit 
of the supreme power of the state; when in fact the whole merit of go- 
vernment consisted, not in the active production of these good fruits, but 
in the wisdom of giving the principles of human nature fairer play and 
further room for development. ‘ Mr. Grenville,’ says Burke, ‘ thought 
better of the wisdom and power of human legislation than in truth it 
deserves. He conceived, and many conceived along with him, that the 
flourishing trade of this country was greatly owing to law and institu- 
tion, and not quite so much to liberty; for but too many are apt to believe 
regulation to be commerce, and taxes to be revenue.’ ”’—pp. 59, 60. 


For example. when we speak of government protecting property 
or person, we findthat the details of the exercise of power in a state 
are for the most part concerned with the repression of wrong—with 
preventing individuals from infringing on the welfare of each other 
—and not with directly augmenting the sources of enjoyment. It 
cannot be said, neither does the author attempt to do so, that 
government may not enforce positive good in certain cases, such as 
establishing and fostering a system of universal education ; but we 
think nothing can be more satisfactory than his reasoning, when he 
urges, that however dimly and partially the real fundamental prin- 
ciples of good government have hitherto been discovered, they are 
gradually now coming into light, and that the supplementary cha- 
racter of those principles, as laid down by him, is what will ere long 
be universally recognized. 

Under the second branch of his subject, as arranged by him, 
viz. the grounds of preference for a representative government, 
the author admits—if it could be shewn that irresponsible power, 
lodged in the hands of a single individual, is productive of greater 
good to the community than any other description of authority, 
or that power in the hands of a few persons, who were not to be 
accountable, had the best results—every wise and good man would 
advocate accordingly the one or the other system. But from the 
principle in human nature that men will generally prefer their own 
interests to that of others, when the two are placed in competition, 
a representative government becomes the preferable system. 

«* From this principle, that men will prefer their own interest to that of 
others, when the two are placed in competition, it follows, that the inte- 
rest of the community at large will be uniformly consulted, only when 
they have the regulation of their own affairs. But it is implied in the 
very notion of government, that a few are invested with authority over 
the rest. Even in the most democratic states that ever existed, when 
the people assembled in person to consult respecting their common wel- 
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fare, they could go no farther than resolve what ‘was to be done, and 
were obliged, by the nature of the ease, to depute a comparatively ‘small 
number to execute their determinations. In. a large empire, a direct 
participation even in counsel is impossible to the great body of the com- 
munity. To meet in deliberation would be scarcely practicable, even 
with the most skilful arrangements, on account of the immense num- 
bers to be assembled; it would likewise absorb that time and attention 
which the multiftde must, in every country, bestow on providing the 
means of subsistence: and were these difficulties surmounted, such as- 
semblies would be utterly incapable, from their magnitude, of legislating 
wisely for their own good. Every one who has had any thing to do with 
large collections of people, must be aware, that for cool and patient deli- 
beration, such as ought to be given to public enactments, they are the most 
incompetent instruments that can be devised. 

‘“« It becomes, therefore, a matter of necessity, not only to place the 
executive branch of public business in the hands of a few functionaries, 
but also to devolve the deliberative or legislative department of government 
on a comparatively small number of individuals. Nor is this less advan- 
tageous than necessary, since the few will be always wiser and more 
efficient in deliberation than the many. . 

‘* Now, as from the nature of the case the legislative power must be 
lodged in the hands of a few; and as the few possessing it will be tempted 
in a thousand ways to sacrifice the public good to their own private in- 
terest, it becomes essentially requisite to place them in such a position, 
that their own interest, and the public good, shall be identified. ‘The 
simple expedient which effects this is to make the office of legislator de- 
pendent on the will of the people. If his power were irresponsible, if it 
were subject to no direct control, if the improper exercise of it were not 
followed by evil consequences to the possessor, it would be inevitably 
abused; the public good would be neglected, and his own habitually pre- 
ferred: but by the simple expedient of rendering the continuance of his 
power dependent on his constituents, his interest is forced into coincidence 
with theirs. Any sinister advantage which he might derive from the 
power entrusted to him would cease with the loss of the office, and he 
would have no inducement to pursue an advantage of that kind, if, by so 
doing, he unavoidably subjected himself to dismissal.’"—pp. 69—71. 


The author goes on to explain, in his clear and forcible style, that 
there are other checks which unite with the most powerful one above 
mentioned, in controlling men in authority in governments con- 
stituted of persons popularly elected. ‘There is a regard to public 
approbation, a dread of infamy, a fear of resistance and violence, 
which even in a despotic state have their influence; but incom- 
parably more under free institutions, and where all parliamentary 
proceedings are made public. 

The province and composition of the representative assembly 
are the topics next discussed. In this long chapter the author ad- 
vances a variety of principles, with which we have little inclination 
to quarrel, and not a few inferences, some of which seem questiona- 
ble, at least in so far as their practical application in this country 
is concerned. But still, whether such details be the wisest or the 
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soundest deductions from his leading positions or not, we must 
Again express our satisfaction with those positions and general 
groundworks. According to our design, however, we proceed with 
the hasty summary of his doctrines. It must be manifest to eve 

one of our readers, at the same time, that nothing like the full force 
of the reasonings advanced can be discerned without a careful and 
thorough study of his work, although the most superficial must at 


once perceive from our extracts, that it is one of no ordinary power, 
closeness, and finish. 


In reference to the province of the representative body, our au- 
thor confines himself to its legislative branch, excluding from his 
view the duties of the executive department. And here, according to 
a principle which he has previously elucidated, viz., that an individual 
can understand and take care of his own welfare, a great deal bet- 
ter than any one else, so a town or a district best knows and best 
regulates its own affairs ; therefore the whole legislative power can- 
not with the utmost advantage be engrossed by the supreme assem- 
bly, but a part of it should be devolved on subordinate bodies. 


‘“« It is evidently one of the worst possible arrangements, that the time 
of the supreme legislative assembly, which would find ample occupation 
in the preparation and perfecting of general enactments, should be taken 
up with matters of only local interest, and sometimes of merely individual 
concern; that it should be occupied with bills for changing names, alien- 
ating estates, supplying towns with water, and lighting them by gas. 
While this continues to be the case, it is both morally and physically 
impossible there can be that degree of excellence in legislation, which 
the present state of knowledge admits. It is a system which acts inju- 
riously in both directions; a system on which neither enactments of a local 
nor those of a national kind can possibly be of the same beneficial charac- 
ter as if the preparation of them were devolved on separate assemblies. 

** The United States of America present us with an instance, in which 
the principle of the distribution of legislative business is carried partially 
into effect. They have scarcely, however, carried it far enough, and are 
perhaps justly exposed to the criticism passed upon them by the illus- 
trious Turgot, whom it is a pleasure to quote in support of the views 
maintained in the present treatise. 

** «TI do not find’ he says, ‘ that they have been careful enough to re- 
duce as much as possible the number of objects which are to occupy the 
governments of each state; to separate matters of legislation from those 
of a general and of a particular and local administration ; nor to establish 
local standing assemblies, which, by discharging almost all the subordi- 
nate functions of government, might spare the general assembly all atten- 
tion to those matters, and might prevent all opportunity, and perhaps all 
desire in its members, of abusing an authority which cannot be applied 
to any objects but those which are general, and which therefore are not 
exposed to the little passions which actuate mankind.’ 

‘** Similar views of the wisdom of devolving local business on local au- 
thorities, and freeing the supreme legislature from whatever could be done 
as well or better by subordinate powers, have been maintained by a great 
number of eminent political writers :—Milton, Hume, Burke, Bentham, 
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Jefferson, who certainly all brought their minds to the consideration of 
the subject under very different circumstances, agree in their impressions 
of the policy of some such arrangement. 

“ If, after the arguments which have now been urged, and the authori- 
ties adduced, any doubt should remain on the mind of the reader, as to 
the policy of restricting the province of the supreme legislature to matters 
of general concern, that doubt would be at once removed by avery cur- 
sory glance at the proceedings of a government in which this policy has 
been utterly neglected. For the fullest conviction, we have only to look 
at home. Never were the evils arising from the supreme legislature un- 
dertaking business which on no rational principle of arrangement can be- 
long to it, more strikingly exemplified than in the transactions of the 
British Parliament. It would be inconsistent with the object and plan of 
this treatise to enter into a detailed proof of a grievance so notorious 
and acknowledged ; and, fortunately, an able exposition of the whole sub- 
ject, already before the public*, leaves no inducement to attempt it.” — 
pp. 95—103. ' 

After the province of the legislative body, the process of legis- 
lation ‘must be looked to. All must agree that there is the utmost ne- 
cessity that the laws affecting a community ought to be enacted after 
the Seepent consideration. Our author on this point balances the 
advantages aud disadvantages consequent on the oral discussions 
that take place in public assemblies in free countries, and after 
marking the evils of long speeches for the sake of display—of ora- 
torical dexterity being apt to engross the study of the legislators, 
rather than the wisdom of their enactments—of conquest rather than 
truth being the object of ambition—he concludes that the practice, 
as it obtains in this country, is the best, where the utmost latitude 
of debate and publicity are allowed. 

“« We might indeed suppose such a thing as a legislative assembly, 
brought together merely to announce the pleasure of their constituents, 
and to register it on the statute-book. We might suppose the members 
to come up from their respective districts, in the way that Milton seems to 
suggest, completely prepared to assent or dissent on every question, with- 
out any inquiry in concert with each other, or any interchange of infor- 
mation and argument, all the preliminary business of investigation having 
been done elsewhere. 

«« But there is a manifest advantage in a contrary course. Before a law 
is enacted, it is necessary, as every one will admit, that an examination 
of the grounds on which it is propused should be made somewhere. It 
is further necessary, according to the fundamental principle of the repre- 
sentative system, that such an examination, as it cannot be made by the 
people themselves, should be made by persons commissioned to do it on 
their behalf. If the examination is not to take place in the supreme legis- 
lature, it must be made in the towns or provinces. Each town or pro- 
vince would have to prosecute the inquiry for itself. It is plain, however, 
that as the inquiry, if it concerned a matter properly falling within the 
department of the supreme legislature, would not relate exclusively to any 
one town or district, but to the country at large, there would be no pecu- 





*“ Vide ‘An Argument for more of the Division of Labour in Civil Life in this 
Country,’ by William Wickens.” 
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liar advantage in prosecuting the investigation in such places. If the 
matter affected one place alone, it could not be examined anywhere so 
thoroughly as in that place; but as in order to fall within the legitimate 
province of the supreme assembly, it must be a matter of general con- 
cern, a local investigation offers no special benefit; while it is evident, 
that, on sucha plan, there would be a number of simultaneous investi- 
gations going on, and a superfluous multiplication of trouble. 

‘* On the other hand, if the business of examination is conducted in 
the supreme assembly, a single investigation serves the purpose, and it is 
carried on under peculiar advantages. A supreme assembly is generally 
convened at the seat of the executive government, and has thus ready 
access to information of various kinds, to extensive libraries, to valuable 
records, to the documents and accounts of public offices. It can sum- 
mon witnesses to its bar, dispatch messengers to gather intelligence, or- 
der returns of statistical details, and put in action the whole machinery 


of the state, to collect the evidence which its deliberations require.’”’—pp. 
118—120. 


On the relation between representatives and constituents our 
author, with his accustomed talent, presents arguments that man 
of the electors in this country will do well to consider. From the 
doctrine that the business of legislation includes not merely enact- 
ment but examination, and that this examination can no where be 
so well conducted as in a central assembly, he infers that a deputy 
to such an assembly has something more to do than receive and 
execute the instructions of his constituents, and that he should be 
left to his own judgment and discretion, unfettered by any instruc- 
tions from his constituents. 


‘* To control, by instructions, the representative deputed to take part 
in the deliberations of the supreme assembly, would, in fact, be tanta- 
mount to adopting the plan, already shown in the last section to be ineli- 
gible, of performing the preliminary part of legislation in a number of 
local assemblies instead of the national assembly, with the additional in- 
consistency of setting the national legislature on the investigation and 
discussion of questions already determined by other bodies. It would be 
deputing men to discuss measures of public policy, under the condition 
that their deliberations should have no influence on the determination of 
the measures discussed. If you, the constituents, will not trust the busi- 
ness of examination to the supreme assembly, do it avowedly yourselves, 
and let that assembly meet merely to enact or register what you have de- 
cided upon; but if you devolve the task of examination upon a deliberative 
body, do not commit the absurdity of determining for it the result to 
which it must come. 

“ The inconsistency of giving instructions to their representatives may 
not strike any single constituency, who merely look at their own case. 
To them it will appear, that they are guiding only one vote in an assem- 
bly, where there is the utmost latitude of decision; that they are fixing 
only one point amidst universal mobility: but the incongruity will mani- 
fest itself when they refleet, that what is right, in this matter, for one 
body of individuals, must be right for all; that it is a question regarding 
a general principle, and that the consequence of adopting the general 
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principle would be, that as each individual member would come pinned 
down by instructions, the whole legislative assembly would meet together 
to examine and deliberate about measures, the rejection or adoption of 
which was already fixed beyond the possibility of being affected by their 
deliberations.” —pp. 124—126. 


The specific security which the representative’s constituents 
possess, for the faithful discharge of his duties, is the power of dis- 
missing him. Mr. Burke, in his celebrated speech at Bristol, on the 
conclusion of the poll, said in reference to this very point :—* Par- 
liament is not a congress of ambassadors from different and hostile 
interests, which interests each must maintain as an agent and ad- 
vocate, against other agents and advocates; but parliament is a 
deliberative assembly of one nation, with one interest, that of the 
whole ; where not local purposes, not local prejudices, ought to 
guide, but the general good, resulting from the general reason of 
the whole. You choose a member, indeed; but when you have 
chosen him, he 1s not a member of Bristol, but he is a member of 
Parliament.” It is only when the term of the trust has expired that 
it devolves on the electors to pronounce sentence on their represen- 
tative ; and the publicity of the proceedings of the legislative body is 
absolutely necessary to the formation of a just estimate of each re- 
presentative. As to the duration of the trust reposed in deputies, 
it may readily be supposed that our author, as a necessary link in 
his system of principles, pleads for a brief and precarious tenure ; 
and although he thinks that it is impossible to determine with exact- 
ness the precise length of time, yet three years is a space which in 
Iingland has precedent and historical associations of no mean 
interest in its favour. 

There are other topics closely connected with the representative 
body, which the author discusses at length. These regard the 
number of members and their qualifications. Considerable diversity 
of opinion obtains on these points ; and although questioning some 
of the author’s sentiments here, we shall do little more than state a 
few of them. It does seem a fair conclusion, if we agree with the 
author, that there ought to be subordinate and district legislative 
assemblies; that the supreme one should consist of much fewer 
members than the House of Commons does at present, both as re- 
gards the quantity of the work done, and the manner in which it is 
done. The manner in which the feelings of men are wrought upon 
when met in large bodies, by trifling causes or unworthy motives, is 
quoted ; the more numerous the assembly, the more will the froth 
of thought and speech predominate. An objection of a strong kind, 
as we think, is thus stated. . 

‘‘ Nor is it a slight evil in a numerous legislative body, that the respon- 
sibility of the members, and the obligation under which they feel to 
exert themselves, necessarily diminish as their numbers increase. The 
completest responsibility and the strongest feeling of the necessity for 
exertion obviously exist, when a single individual is entrusted with an 
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office unaccompanied and unaided. Every addition of a coadjutor pro- 
duces two effects; it weakens the feeling of accountability and the 
obligation to activity in each of the official colleagues, inducing a prone- 
ness to rely on the other for the vigilance and exertion which he himself 
is disposed to decline ; and, secondly, by the sort of uncertainty created 
as to his personal share in any joint act, and the reduction of his indivi- 
dual importance, it detracts from the feeling of power to bring him to 
account, existing in the minds of the parties to whom he is responsible, 
as well as from the disposition to do it. There is evidently an increased 
difficulty in connecting the acts with the man, and a relaxation in the 
inducement to make the effort. These effects are visible enough in a 
large assembly like the House of Commons. There the diminution of 
the sense of responsibility and importance, the impression of forming 
only one in a multitude, and perhaps the hope of passing unquestioned 
m the crowd, combine to take away from many all activity. They are 
literally lost in the mass, both to their fellow members and to their con- 
stituents, or only discerned in the silent listsof a division. They see the 
business of the house proceeding at full pace without them, and find 
themselves destitute of all occupation but voting. It is not in the nature 
of the human mind, under these circumstances, to bestow such attention 
on legislative questions as will master their difficulties, and the vote can- 
not consequently be given on well considered grounds.” —pp. 164, 165. 

As towhat is said regarding the qualifications of members in 
these pages, there seems to us to be not a little room for observa- 
tion. It is not difficult to point out what a legislator should be in 
moral and intellectual character; neither need one labour long in 
finding out that the qualifications at present demanded in the British 
House of Commons, are notoriously evaded. But a real efficient 
and practical improvement is not so quickly compassed. The 
author objects to all professional men, anyway otherwise occupied, 
while they have a seat in the legislative assembly, than in the duties 
therewith immediately connected. Of course, by this rule lawyers 
in a particular degree are involved. Now, would the enactments of 
our lawgivers be better or worse, by the exclusion of lawyers? We 
think there is room for hesitation here, before we join in the author’s 
doctrine. It may be true that their legislative duties are not the 
chief study on the part of these gentlemen ; but there are certain 
habits and duties which in their nature are so compatible, that the 
performance of the one class is nurse to the other. Does this union 
not hold in the case of the interpreters and enactors of laws ? 
There is also in the nature of intellectual pursuits a generating 
principle, by which he who does much is able to do a great deal 
more besides, than he who does little or but one thing. But we 
must hasten forward with our author. ‘There is ingenuity in the 
following suggestions. 

“ A law, disqualifying men from sitting in the legislative assembly, on 
account of possessing more than a certain amount of property, might be 
defended on better grounds than that which excludes individuals on 
account of their indigencc. The possessors of extraordinary wealth 
have, in the first place, little sympathy with the great body of the people. 
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Accustomed to command their gratifications, to have every thing presented 
to them almost as the wish for it rises in their minds, and to view their 
fellow-creatures as inferior beings, existing to contribute to their enjoy- 
ment, it is impossible to enter into the pains and pleasures of individuals 
hourly struggling in the world, some for a bare subsistence, and some for 
the preservation of their position in society. 

“ But not only have eminently rich men little? sympathy with others, 
but they are deficient in another point—in habits of intellectual exertion 
and application to real business. Mental efforts are not made without 
inducements, and the easy manner in which -the rich man’s desires are 
gratified, leaves him bare of motives to overcome the vis inertia of a 
luxurious condition.” —pp. 178, 179. 


There is not a little in the author’s doctrine, however, when he 
maintains that neither poverty nor wealth should be an obstacle to a 
candidate’s eligibility, and that if on the moral and intellectual 
qualities, the electors are left to the exercise of their sagacity and 
discretion, they may be trusted with the admeasurement of his 
worldly means as fitted for the post contemplated. According to 
this particular view, no very poor man would be chosen, unless dis- 
tinguished by remarkable qualities; and that no very rich man 
would offer himself under a proper system of representation, unless 
he were prepared to yield his time and attention to the duties of his 
office. But we think, should the time come when a seat in the 
House of Commons is no longer a point of the highest ambition to 
the most talented and wealthy of the land, its fame will have 
greatly departed. Whatever experiments may be tried on its con- 
stitution, we sincerely hope that its character for conferring the 
highest worldly honours upon its members, may ever remain. In- 
deed some of those honours, so long as human nature is what it has 
hitherto proven itself to be, are closely associated, or rather identified 
with wealth. In the section devoted to a consideration of the qua- 
lifications of members, the author approves of the expedient of an- 
nexing a salary to the office of representative, which indeed seems a 
necessary consequence from his previous arguments and views. 
Now, without entering into the consideration of such a project, we 
merely ask our readers, how such an arrangement would suit the 
ideas and associations of Englishmen ?—Would it exalt or lower 
the dignity and character of the House of Commons ? 

From the chapter occupied with a consideration of the province 
and constitution of the electoral body, we canfind room for only the 
briefest extracts, anxious as we are to afford some room for a notice 
of two striking and instructive essays, of a supplementary nature, 
and calculated to clear up many of the difficulties that entangle, 
through the confusion of words and ideas, the previous discussions. 
As bearing upon the subject of universal suffrage, we quote the 
following paragraphs :— 

‘«« In order that the influence of the electoral body on the legislature 
may be at the highest point of beneficialness, two qualifications ought to 
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be combined in the electors in the highest possible degree which circum- 
stances will admit; namely, intelligence, and freedom from partial inter- 
ests. The more enlightentd the electors are, the more capable will they 
be of properly performing their duty of selection and supervision: the 
freer they are from partial interests, the more certainly will their intelli- 
gence be applied as it ought to be for the general welfare. 

‘* In a country in which the inhabitants were thoroughly enlightened 
(if we may be permitted for the sake of illustration to make use of so 
vague a phrase), there could be no reason why the elective franchise 
should not be universal. It unfortunately happens, however, that in all 
countries, or almost all countries, the great bulk of the population are in 
a state, which can scarcely be calumniated by terming it intellectual 
darkness. | | | ; 

‘“ When this is the case, the formation of the electoral body is a pro- 
blem of no small difficulty. To make the franchise universal would sub- 
ject the legislature to the control of ignorance, and lower the character 
of its enactments, to the injury of the common good; on the other hand, 
to limit the franchise to a part of the community, would enhance the 
danger to be apprehended from the prevalence of partial interests. The 
demand for intelligence in the electoral body, and the demand for nume- 
rical magnitude, are antagonist principles: one can be answered only at 
the expense of the other. 

‘* The only thing which can be done in this dilemma is to effect a 
compromise between them ; and the nature of this compromise must be 
determined, in every community where the question comes to be practi- 
cally considered, by the character and condition of the people. 

‘* Although, however, no general conclusion can be drawn as to the 
extent and composition of the electoral body, yet certain principles may 
be laid down to assist those who may have at any time to take the matter 
into practical consideration.” —pp. 227—229. 

A certain amount of property, he thinks, must be taken as one 
ground of qualification to vote, which whether taken from the 
amount of his possessions, or of taxes levied from him, comes sub- 
stantially to the same thing. He then considers what age and sex 
are qualified to enjoy the elective franchise. He more than sug- 
gests the propriety of weighing the rights of the female sex, in 
reference to the subject. 

‘ On this subject, ‘.oubtless, abundance of sneers will be indulged 
in, and a thousand sarcasms uttered; but when the happiness of human 
beings is concerned, and as in this case that of half of the human race, 
the subject is rather too important and sacred to be sacrificed to the fear 
of ridicule. If the exclusion of women is to be maintained, let it at all events 
be placed on some plain and rational ground. 

‘* In the English Reform Act, a very small concession, without dis- 
turbing the legal relations in which the sexes stand to each other, would 
have saved the appearance of injustice to females. No evil, in fact, 
could have arisen from placing men and women on such an equality, in 
regard to the franchise, as the present system of law would admit. Wives 
aud sisters and daughters, living under the same roof with their hus- 
bands and brothers and fathers, and not having independent possessions, 
would have been excluded, not on the ground of sex, but on account 
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of not being householders ; sharing, in this respect, the condition of sons 
residing with their fathers, and of other mere lodgers.. It would have 
been only widows or single women keeping house, or possessing the re- 
quisite amount of property, that could have been entitled to vote; and it 
is difficult to conceive the shadow of a reason why they should be de- 
barred from the privilege, except the tumultuous proceedings which are 
the unruly progeny of unskilful arrangements.” —pp. 240—242. 

On the manner in which the electoral body chooses the repre- 
sentative—the process of taking votes—the conduct of a candidate 
—canvassing, expositions of opinions and pledges—and popular 
excitement during an election, are points separately investigated in 
these pages, nor is it possible for any man to read them without 
his feeling that he sees his way clearer than he ever did before on 
each and all of these important points, whatever may be his indi- 
vidual opinions. On the merits of open and ‘secret voting, there 
is a chain of admirable reasoning, which we can only cull from. 


“ It will be found that open voting is required—First, in those cases 
which involve responsibility on the part of the voter to a constituent or 
controlling body. Secondly, In those cases of public concern in which 
the direction of the vote is of sufficient importance to attract public at- 
tention. 

** Secret voting, on the other hand, is required in those cases which 
are destitute of both these features; in which there is neither respon- 
sibility to a constituent body, nor importance enough in the single votes 
to draw public notice to the direction which they may take. 

‘‘ In almost every public question brought to a vote, there are per- 
sons strongly interested in the decision from private motives, from some 
personal advantage or disadvantage foreign to the merits of the ques- 
tion itself. When the process is open, such individuals watch every 
vote with the keenest interest, and employ every art to give it the direc- 
tion of their wishes. In these circumstances, should the suffrage be fet- 
tered by responsibility to a body of constituents, or of importance enough 
to attract public attention, any machinery which may be put in play to give 
it a sinister direction is counteracted more or less effectually by such re- 
sponsibility, or by, the influence of public opinion, or by both; but if 
the vote is neither fettered by responsibility, nor important enough to 
draw public notice, the sinister interest prevails, and is enabled to pre- 
vail solely by the circumstance of the vote being known.”—pp. 291, 
292. 

We had marked several striking or valuable views brought for- 
ward in the last chapter of this treatise, which weighs the occa- 
sions when changes in political institutions may be introduced; 
first, handling the general principles to be observed in, regard to 
such changes; and secondly, treating of the practical application of 
those principles: we here merely state, that the author, in consi- 
dering the condition required for the introduction of a measure, 
whether of abolition or change, or positive innovation, comprises 
them under a two-fold division: Ist. That the measure shall be 
for the public good: 2nd. That the majority of the people shall 
have a clear and steady conviction that it is so. 

von. 1. (1835.) No. 1, E 
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OF the two supplementary essays, in reference to which we have 
spoken, the first is on the subject of Political Equality: and here 
the author’s doctrine is so lucid, convincing, and we shall:say, 
original, that our readers cannot but be pleased with its prominent 
ideas. After taking the incontrovertible ground, that every mea- 
sure of government ought to be for some public advantage, and 
that there can be no valid reason for conferring power on any in- 
dividual or class, except some specific benefit is to be derived from 
it by the public, he adds :— } 

“It is-only putting the proposition in another form to say, that no 
political inequality ought to have place except for the general welfare, 
inasmuch as political inequality implies a privilege enjoyed by merely a 
part of the community. In political society, every individual counts one, 
and only one, whether rich or poor: in other words, the happiness of one 
man is not to be consulted for itse/f, more than the happiness of another ; 
or, to vary the phrase, it is not to be considered as a more important 
object. If the person of the chief of a nation is guarded with greater 
care and surrounded with greater pomp than that of any other individual, 
it is not because his happiness is in itself rightly an object of more sedu- 
lous attention, but because either his position subjects him to more ‘than 
ordinary risk and annoyance, or the welfare of the community is more 
implicated in the protection of his personal safety, and the splendour of 
his appearance. All the power and pageantry lavished upon him, if 
rightly bestowed, are bestowed not for any peculiar ‘merit or on account of 
any personal claim in him as an individual, but simply because such power 
and pageantty are, by the supposition, expedient for the common good. 
_“ The same truth applies to all political offices and to all political privi- 
leges, from the highest to the lowest, from the-monarch.on the throne to 
the humiblest elector.of a borough. Whatever inequality exists in :politi- 
cal privileges or powers between them and the rest of the people, ought 
to be for the welfare of the community. There ¢an be no valid reason 
for its existence but the public advantage.”—pp. 392—394, : 


He then proceeds to determine what truth there is in the Ame- 
rican and the French Constituent Assembly doctrine, that “all 
men are born equal.” If, says he, this be meant as a statement of 
a fact, it is notoriously untrue. Ifthe expression means, that “all 
men ought to come into the world :”—he argues that it would be 
much better to say so at once; and even then, although the asser- 
tion may be true, it does not carry its own light with it. He thinks, 
however, that the real truth which presents itself to the minds of 
those who make use of the usual popular phrase, is this, that “ no 
political inequality ought to exist, except for the public good :” a 
simple, clear, and resistless truth. 

«Other mistakes have also been committed on the subject of equality. 
It has been contended, not only that all men should be politically equal, 
but that it is the duty of government to establish and maintain equality 
of condition among the people. 

" « This latter doctrine is one of those multifarious errors which have 
sprung from regarding government as a sort of omnipotent power, com- 
manding all the sources of human happiness, and instituted for the pur- 
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pose of moulding.entirely the destiny of the community. Hf, indeed, it 
were a power of this kind, distributing to the people all the good which 
they enjoyed, it would seem only consonant with its general end, to make 
an equal distribution of property; it would be proper, and wise, and 
equitable, that no one should be more richly endowed than another; that 
no disparities of condition should exist, except those few which the pub- 
lic service itself might imperatively require. But when we regard the 
sources of human happiness in the proper light, and the power of the 
state in its just character, the one is irremovably seated in the indivi. 
dual, and requiring the incessant vigilance of personal interest; the other, 
as having for its proper province to make and enforce such regulations, 
chiefly of a preventivecharacter, as individuals or subordinate associations 
are incompetent to carry into effect for their own benefit; we see at once 
that government has nothing to do, or ought to have nothing to do, with 
regulating those inequalities of condition among the people, which must 
necessarily arise in every society, from diversities of ‘bodily powers and 
mental abilities, from difference of efforts, peculiarities of situation, or 
uncontrollable and inexplicable incidents. 

“If it be true, as we have shown in another Essay, that the greater 
part of every individual’s actions can be beneficially directed by none but 
himself, then it is clear that it would be a pernicious attempt in govern- 
ment to regulate those disparities of condition, which arise in a great 
degree out of such actions. In the management of their resourses, dif- 
ferent individuals will adopt different expedients, different courses, which 
will lead to different results. One man will regard present enjoyment, 
with scarcely a glance at what lies before him; another will look to the 
future, and carefully husband the means of happiness: this individual 
has scarcely a capacity for gaining a bare livelihvod ; that, on the other 
hand, is skilful in the management of whatever he undertakes. If go- 
vernment attempted to preserve equality of condition amongst such in- 
dividuals as these, it would be tampering with matters of which it was 
utterly ignorant; it would be taking the management of their private 
concerns out of their own hands, where they .were best understood; it 
would be doing that which we have shown to be altogether beyond the 
ability and proper province of the state: or, worse than this, it would be 
confounding, perplexing, and, in many cases, extirpating the ordinary and 
salutary motives of action. The result would be an equality, not of 
wealth, but of wretchedness.”’—pp. 398—400. 


We think every reader must see the path of truth and reason 
opening before him from such a light as the foregoing extract fur- 
nishes. He goes on to say, that as government should not pro- 
pose to itself to effect an equality of condition amongst the people, 
that by parallel reasoning it ought notto endeavour to make a 
greater inequality than what the natural operation of the principles 
of the human mind, and the circumstances of the community would 
create. He mentions certain cases in which this maxim has been 
contravened, such as by entails. 

The last essay is on Rights, a term than which no other has 


occasioned more controversy or confusion. Bentham insisted that 
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it ought to be confined to what are usually designated by the ex- 
pression legal rights. 


“In contending that there are no such things as natural rights, Mr. 
Bentham was in fact merely taking a term used loosely in several mean- 
ings, and appropriating it to one technical meaning. By doing this how- 
ever he did not prove that to employ it in any other sense would be futile 
or absurd. No expression ever comes into general use without a real 
basis of meaning, however indistinct and indeterminate that meaning 
may be in the minds of those who employ the phrase. It is always use- 
ful to ascertain, in such cases, what the varying signification really is— 
what is the undefined and shifting collection of ideas which the word is 
employed to designate. It is not difficult to see how the term natural 
rights may have established itself, and what is the real amount of its 
meaning. Men in civil society are accustomed to regulate their conduct 
by the laws under which they live, and hence they acquire certain pecu- 
liar feelings, as well towards those actions which are forbidden, as to- 
wards those which they are left at liberty to do, and are in fact protected 
in doing. The liberty of doing these latter is zealously maintained, and 
the least infringement of it is resented and complained of: and thus such 
actions are invested with associations easily roused. Rights defined or 
guarded by law, become consecrated by feeling. When men with these 
impressions contemplate other actions not permitted by the law, and see 
no reason why such actions should be prohibited, and when especially 
they find the prohibition injures their welfare and thwarts their wishes, 
they appear to transfer to these actions the feelings and associations which 
they have connected with legal rights. ‘That sense of injury and in- 
justice which they have, when they are forcibly withheld from what is 
sanctioned by law, is felt when they are prevented by the law itself from 
doing what would add to their happiness, without an injury to others. 
Such an action they regard as one which ought to be permitted, which 
men ought to have the right of doing in the nature of things; and 
although it has no legal sanction or permission, they consider it as sanc- 
tioned by nature, as one of the natural rights of mankind; and any 
prohibition of it as an infringement of these rights. If they regard in 
this light any prohibition of an innocent or useful action, with still deeper 
feelings of the same kind, as a still more violent infraction of natural 
rights, will they regard any unnecessary privation or burden inflicted 
upon them under the sanction of the supreme authority. 

The province of government being chiefly to prevent evil in cases 
where individuals are incompetent to do it, when it steps out of this pro- 
vince, and prevents good or inflicts evil, it seems to act like a man who 
forcibly interrupts enjoyments sanctioned by the law.’”’—pp. 405—407. 


Such a complex idea arose from a sufficient ground, though it 
may be seldom kept in view. For, says our author, there may be 
conduct that is beneficial to others, from the very constitution of 
things, and this cannot be prevented without occastoning evil, and 
which may be termed a natural right. There are also certain 
actions which men can do without injury to others, and from 
which they cannot be restrained without the production of evil; 
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actions with which, from their very nature, the interference of 


government must produce mischief. These also may be designated 
natural rights. 


“* But although I contend that there is something besides a figure, 
that there is a substantial meaning in the phrase natural rights, and that 
this substantial meaning must have been present, with more or less dis- 
tinctness, to the minds of men when they so largely employed the term, 
yet I fully concur in the propriety of confining the term rights, in poli- 
tical science, to the designation of those which are of a legal character. 
Employed in the other sense, it is not only superfluous, but the source of 
infinite perplexity and confusion. 

“ If it is agreed that a natural right implies a mode of action which 
can injure nobody, or which may benefit somebody, to contend for natu- 
ral rights is the same thing as to contend for the application of the stand- 
ard of utility in all political enactments and measures: for in order to 
know whether any modes of conduct are to be considered as natural 
rights, you must determine whether they are or are not inimical to the 
general good. Having determined that they are not, you may contend’ 
that they ought to be permitted or sanctioned by the law, in virtue (as 
the phrase is) of thei~ being natural rights; while an advocate of sim- 
ple utility would say, that they ought to be permitted because they are 
innocent or useful; the sole difference between you and him being, the 
employment on your part of a superfluous term.’ —pp. 408, 409. 


The terms innocence or useful action would at once announce 
the plain fact, and avoid the vagueness and confusion that results 
from an indistinctly defined word. Our author adduces illustra- 
tions of the ambiguous and perplexed use of the term, from Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France, and shows forcibly how 
that sagacious and reflecting man was troubled by it. The con- 
clusion of this essay contains these sound and valuable sen- 
tences :— 


‘© Of all the instances which have ever presented themselves, of the 
practical evils flowing from loose notions and undefined phraseology, 
the French Revolution is certainly the most striking. It is perhaps not 
going too far to assert, that if at the commencement of that crisis, there 
had been amongst our neighbours the same clear apprehension of the 
subjects of the rights of man and political equality, which exists in the 
minds of men of thought in the present day, and as a consequence, had 
the politicians of that day uniformly employed those phrases in one de- 
finite sense, or rather had they substituted more appropriate language, 
a great part of the political intoxication which prevailed, and the crimes 
which it engendered, would have been spared. 

“ The world is yet very far from being, aware of the immense import- 
ance of precise phraseology.’—pp. 417, 418. 


We have only now to add, that this work, although it ‘clearly 
displays the province and the duties of national government, does 
not thereby tend to lessen its value or dignity. It is the farthest 
possible from having this revolutionary tendency. Can truth be 
dangerous ? Can the utmost light be unwelcome among a civilized 
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people? The author’s disclosure of the nature: of good govern- 
ment, shows the moreclearly how imdispeusable are its advantages. 
In our ignorance, we are apt to look upon the doings of legislators 
as concerns extraneous to us, or to take a factious course with refer- 
ence to them. A better and more wholesome remedy for such 
errors on the part of the people, and of others too prevalent on the 
part of their representatives, cannot be recommended than the light 
and spirit contained in this volume. It will, we have no doubt, 
work its way amongst the reflecting population of this country, and 
effect a great good in opening up and teaching the science of poli- 
tical representation. We have only farther to mention, that in 
its execution, the work is a model of dispassionate, elegant, and 
convincing philosophy, dressed in all the purity and beauty whieh 
the English language possesses for such disquisitions. 





Art, V.—Thaumaturgia or Elucidations of the Marvellous. By an 
Oxonian. London: Churton, 1835. 


Tuts is a compilation in which great labour and not a little learn- 
ing are apparent. We have a minute and arranged history of the 
particular forms in which human credulity has disclosed itself, from 
the earliest times to which authentic records carry us, down to the 
latest; which of course includes an account of many persons whose 
fame was owing to singular events in their lives, to genius, to en- 
thusiasm, or to imposture. A taste for the marvellous is natural to 
man, especially in an untutored state of society ; and as the ig- 
norant and simple are abundant at this day among us, who are the 
dupes of the most barefaced, though not the most elegant shape, in 
which deceit can be put forth, such a work as the one before us is 
calculated to effect great good. The author begins with the popu- 
lar beliefs that have prevailed regarding the Devil; and goes into a 
dissertation on a vast number of other forms in which human cre- 
dulity has distinguished itself; amongst which he treats of magic, 
of oracles, of druidism, of astrology, of dreams, of charms of cer- 
tain alleged medicinal powers, of presages, of witchcraft, and of 
empiricism. In the course of the work there are many curious 
facts and reasonings brought forward, drawn from the most ancient 
as well as modern times, that afford admirable scope for instructive 
or amusing extracts ; nor have we any particular fault to find with 
the author in the conduct of the volume, unless it be, that in some 
parts there is a satirical style, not at all calculated to drive credulity 
from among mankind, where it is confessedly so naturally and strong- 
ly fixed. The title of the first chapter, for instance, contains these 
heads—“ The Devil, a most unaccountable personage—Who is he? 
His predilection for old women.” And in the elucidation, or 
rather in the few notices of what has been believed on those points, 
(for there is little or no elucidation of who the devil is), there is an 
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attempt to laugh people out of their notions concerning the existence 
and identity of such a being, that we consider very unequal to the end 
proposed. Whoever believes in revelation according to its apparent 
meaning (and it has often been said, by competent authorities too, 
that the unsophisticated ordinary reader of the sacred record is 
generally the most accurate and consistent student of its contents), 
will not be by any sort. of ridicule driven from an implicit, reliance. 
in not a few direct and special descriptions of the history and the 
character of the being alluded to. Indeed, were a man’s orthodoxy 
in Christianity to be brought to the test by any one single question, 
few things could be put to him, where an answer would be so 
sweeping and conclusive, as that in which his belief in the identity 
and personality of the devil were spoken to. There is also, when 
treating of some of the miracles and marvellous occurrences re- 
corded in Scripture, a useless and unsatisfactory effort to reduce them 
to natural and feasible principles. Not that the author seems to 
impugn the authority of revelation in matters of fact, or to deny its 
doctrines, but that he to us, unnecessarily seeks to reduce what 
many consider to be a subject of faith, to a subject of intelligibility. 
We shall, however, afford our readers more entertainment by pre- 
senting them with certain portions of the volume, than by anxiously 
sought for criticisms. 

he author’s extensive researches enable him to speak with preci- 
sion of very ancient traditions concerning evil spirits. Those of the 
Jews he finds were not only founded on Scripture, but borrowed 
from the opinions of the Pagans, or were fables of their own inven- 
tion, or allegorical. Their demons were considered either as the 
distant progeny of Adam or Eve, resulting from an improper in- 
tercourse with supernatural beings, or of Cain; but some of the 
eariy Christians maintained that they were the souls of departed 
hum.n beings. Many other modifications, however, came to take 
place \in the opinions of mankind regarding demons; nor can we 
assign ‘any limit to the inventions and extravagant imaginations of 
man. 

“Itseims to bea principle established by experience, that mankind 
in genera\ have at no time been able, by the operation of their own natu-* 
ral power’, to ascend in their inquiries to the great comprehensive foun- 
dation of \rue religion—the knowledge of a first cause. This idea is 
too grand, 190 distinct, or too refined for the generality of the human race. 
They are su*rounded by sensible objects, and strongly attached to them ; 
they are in a sreat measure unaccustor.ed to the most simple and obvious 
degrees of abstraction, and +*-; cap scarcely conceive anything to have 
a real existence that may not bee~e an object of their senses, Possess- 
ed of such sentiments and viesvs, they u~> fully prepared in embracing 
all the follies and absurdities of superstition, They worship everything 
they either love or fear, in order to procure the continuance of favours 
enjoyed, or to avert that resentment they may have reason to dread. As 
their knowledge of nature is altogether imperfect, and as many events 
every moment present themselves, upon which they can form no theore- 
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tical conclusion, they fly for satisfaction to the most simple, but most in- 
effectual of all solutions—the agency of invisible beings, with which in 
their opinion, all nature is filled. Hence the rise of Polytheism and local 
deities, which have overspread the face of the earth, under the different 
titles of guardian gods or tutelary saints. Hence magnificent temples 
and splendid statutes have been erected to aid the imagination of votaries, 
and to realize objects of worship, which, though supposed to be always 
hovering around, seldom condescend to become visible. 


“ After obtaining some information concerning present objects, the 
next cause of solicitude and inquiry to the mind of man, is to penetrate 
a little into the secrets of futurity. The same tutelary gods who bestowed 
their care, and exerted their powers to procure present pleasure and happi- 
ness for mankind, were supposed not adverse to grant them, in this respect 
also, a little indulgence. Hencethe famous oracular responses of antiquity ; 
hence the long train of conjurers,fortune tellers, astrologers, necromancers, 
magicians, wizards, and witches, that have been found in all places and 
at all times; nor have superior knowledge and civilization been sufficient 
to extirpate such characters, by demonstrating the futility and absurdity 
of their views.”—pp. 15, 16. 

We have within these few months, in reviewing Dalyell’s 
“ Darker Superstitions of Scotland,” and Godwin’s, “ Lives of the 
Necrcmancers,”” introduced so much that immediately bears upon 
the greater portion of the subjects treated of in this volume, that 
we must be excused, when we now confine ourselves to one or two 
of its last chapters, on account of the field occupied by them having 
been left almost untouched by the foregoing authors, and because it 
offers a no less wonderful display of credulity, than such as in the 
darker periods of the world’s history were rife—while the depart- 
ment is more immediately instructive and interesting than any we 
can fix upon :—we refer to modern empiricism. We may advan- 
tageously take notice first of all of some other instances of ignorant 
credulity, that have to this day their influence upon multitudes. 
Perhaps there are few persons who do not, secretly at least, attri- 
bute some power to certain days, in preference to others; and as 
the author states, some have even gone the length of calling Scrip- 
ture to their assistance for the division of days into lucky and 
unlucky. Nay, the mind of the philosopher who loudly and openly 
proclaims the absurdity of yielding to such fancies, may frequently 
be swayed by them unconfessedly or unwittingly. True it is, that 
nothing can really be unlucky but vice, and nothing lucky but vir- 
tue; still, how few are there who at times will not, for example, 
choose one particular path or road rather than another, from no 
other explainable mctive than the remembrance of some things 
subsequent to their traversing these ways formerly? Many other 
equally irrational motives for preferences will readily suggest 
themselves to most men, from their own experience and conduct, if 
the research is closely and faithfully made. 

Climacteric years, implying critical years or periods in a man’s 
age, are not now so much attended to as formerly. Such eras, 
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when something, according to the astrological doctrine, was to hap- 
pen of a notable character to the person, and when he would stand 
in great danger of death, were by some held to be in eve 
seventh year, while others allowed the title only to those prddndeet 
by multiplication of the climacterical space by an odd number, as 
3, 5, 7, 9, &c. The grand climacterics were 63 and 84. But 
to speak of days instead of years, our author says that Roman 
history sufficiently proves that the distinction of lucky and unlucky 
owes its origin to Paganism. However this may be, it seems not 
an unnatural or at least unlikely division, either amongst Pagans 
or the timid and fanciful in any age. Chance coincidences that 
cannot be explained, will even affect superior minds ; perhaps, in 
this way, Friday came to be distinguished among sailors and 
others ; or, may it not in some manner and shape have been noted 
in connection with its claims, as observed by the Romish Church ? 
But let us hear what the author says of certain observed days in 
some foreign parts, at the present time. 


‘‘ The fishermen who dwell on the coasts of the Baltic never use their 
nets between All-saints and St. Martin’s; they would then be certain of 
not taking any fish through the whole year : they never fish on St. Blaise’s 
day. On Ash Wednesday the women neither sew nor knit, for fear of 
bringing misfortune upon their cattle. They contrive so as not to use 
fire on St. Laurence’s day; by taking this precaution they think them- 
selves secure against fire for the rest of the year. , 

“This prejudice of lucky and unlucky days has existed at all times an 
in all nations; but if knowledge and civilization have not removed it, 
they have at least diminished its influence. In Livonia, however, the 
people are more than ever addicted to the most superstitious ideas on the 
subject. Ina Riga journal (Rigatsche Stadblatter, No. 3657, anno 1822, 
edited by M. Sontag) there are several passages relative to a letter from 
heaven, and which is no other than a catalogue of lucky and unlucky 
days. This letter is in general circulation ; everybody carries it about. 
him, and though strictly forbidden by the police, the copies have multi-- 
plied so profusely as to increase the evil, all attempts to destroy which 
have hitherto failed. Among the country people this idea is equivalent 
to the doctrine of fatality ; and if they commit faults or even crimes, on 
the days which are marked as unlucky, they do not consider themselves 
as guilty, because they were predestined. 

“The flight of certain birds, or the meeting of certain animals on 
their first going out in the morning, are with them good or bad omens. 
They do not hunt on St. Mark’s, or St. Catherine’s day, on penalty of 
being unsuccessful all the rest of the year. It is a good sign to sneeze on. 
Christmas day. Most of them are so prepossessed against Friday, that 
they never settle any important business, or conclude a bargain on that 
day ; in some places they do not even dress their children, ‘They do not 
like visits on Thursdays, for it is a sign they shall have troublesome 
guests the whole week. | 

‘‘In some districts of Esthonia, up the Baltic, when the shepherd 
brings his flocks back from the pasture, in the spring for the first time, 
he is sprinkled with water from head to foot under the persuasion that 
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this. makes.the cattle thrive. The malignity of beasts of prey is believed 
to be prevented by designating them not by their proper names, but by. 
some of their attributes. For instance, they call the fox hallkuhl (grey 
coat) the bear, /ayjatyk (broad-foot), etc. etc. They also fancy that they 
can oblige the wolf to take another direction by strewing salt in his way. 
The howling of wolves, especially at day break, is considered a very bad 
omen, predicting famine or disease. In more ancient times, it was ima- 
gined that these animals thus asked their god to give them food, which 
he threw them out of the clouds. When a wolf seizes any of their eat- 
tle, they ean oblige him to quit his prey, by dropping a piece of money, 
their pipe, hat, or any other article they have about them at the time. 
They do not permit the hare to be often mentioned, for fear of drawing 
it into their corn-fields. ‘To make hens lay eggs, they beat them with an 
old broom. In families where the wife is the eldest child of her parents, 
it has been observed that they always sell the first calves, being convinced, 
that, if kept, they would not thrive. To speak of insects or mischievous 
animals at meal-times, is a sure way to make them more voracious. 

‘If a fire breaks out, they think to stop its fury by throwing a black 
hen into the flames. This idea of an expiatory sacrifice, offered to a 
malevolent and tutelary power, is a remnantof paganism. Various 
other traces of it are found among the Esthonians; for instance, at the 
beginning of their meals, they purposely let fall a piece of new bread, or 
some drops of liquor from a bottle, as an offering to the divinity. 

‘It is very offensive to the peasants, for any one to look into their wells; 
they think it will cause the wells to dry up. 

‘* When manna is carried into the fields, that which falls from the cart 
is not gathered up, lest mischievous insects and blights come upon 
the corn. 

‘** When an old house is quitted for a new one, they are attentive in 
noting the first animal that dies. If it be an animal with hairy feet, the 
sign is good; but if with naked feet, some fowl for instance, there will 
be mourning in the house; it is a sign of misery and bad success in all 
their undertakings. These, with a scrupulous adherence to lucky and 
unlucky days, are the prevailing popular superstitions in the three duch- 
ies; a great number of which, especially among the Esthonians, are con- 
nected with their ancient mythology.”—pp. 310—313. 


Erroneous. apprehensions, as well as strange coincidences, have 
not unfrequently, it is to be presumed, suggested superstitious 
traditions. The author furnishes us with an extract, which states, 
that some years ago, a pretty wide district was alarmed by an 
account of the beans being all laid the wrong way in the pod that 
year ; and that something terrible was hence foreboded. ‘The eye 
of the bean was in the pod towards the apex, instead of being to- 
wards the footstalk, which was held to be its natural position ; but 
it came out, that the pods of the preceding year were exactly simi- 
lar. Yet some were scarcely convinced, that since the beginning 
of creation, it had ever likewise held so with the beans. Chance 
coincidences, or natural connections, which ignorance cannot expli- 
cate, will affect both Pagans and Christians. Who would not 
be made to question himself, who heard that Alexander the Great 
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was born.on the sixth of April, that he conquered Darius, and that 
he died on the same day of the month? There are critical days 
observed by physicians in continued fevers, and the experience of 
many confirms the decision. We know there are critical periods 
of the moon to not a few of mankind. We may the less aonder 
then, that speculative, imaginative, or designing men, should have 
proclaimed that certain days and seasons had their appropriate. 
influences. Astronomy gave rise to judicial astrology ; and the 
motions and other phenomena of the planets were attempted to be 


read, and made to indicate the condition and fate of man, in an 
infinitude of cases. 


“ Saturn reigning, is said to cause cold diseases, as the gout, leprosy, 
palsy, quartan agues, dropsies, catarrhs, colds, rheumatisms, etc. 

‘© Jupiter causes cramps, numbness, inflammations of the liver, head- 
aches, pains in the shoulders, flatulency, inflaramatory fevers, and all 
diseases caused by putrefaction, apoplexy, and quinsies. 

Mars acute fevers and tartam agues, continual and intermitting fevers,, 
imposthumes, erysipelas, carbuncles, fistulas, dysentery, and similar hot 
and dry diseases. 

‘** Sol causes rheums in the eyes, coldness in the stomach and liver, 
syncope, catarrhs, pustular eruptions, hysterics, eruptions on the lower 
extremities. 

‘* Venus causes sores, lientera, hysteria, sickness at the stomach, 
from cold and moist causes, disorders of the liver and lungs. 

“© Mercury causes hoarseness and distempers in the senses, impedi- 
ments in the speech, falling sickness, coughs, jaundice, vomiting, 
catarrhs. 

“© The moon causes palsy, cholic, dropsy, imposthumes, dysenteries, 
and all diseases ariting from obstructed circulation. 

« Thus, every plauet in the heavens carries with it a diseased aspect, 
without, as it would appear, possessing any repelling or sanative powers 
to correct or ward off t)'2 sickly influence it is supposed to entertain over 
the life and limbs of frail mortals; that, in the sense of this absurd 
doctrine, or rather jargon, when Jupiter has dominion, it will be neces- 
sary to bleed and take calomel to guard against (not to attack it when 
it has taken place) inflammation of the liver; and when Mars presides, 
to send immediately for Van Butchel to frighten away an imaginary 
fistula—absurd and ridiculous nonsense, too prevalent even at the pre- 
sent day; for what can bleeding and physicking at the spring and fall 
of the year be called but operations without reason, under suppositious 
stellar influence. ‘ Observe also to gather all your physical herbs in 
the hour of the friendly planet, that temporises with what you were born 
under, and in so doing they will have more strength, power, and virtue 
to operate in the medicines; but neither physic nor bleed on the third 
of January, the last of April, the first of July, the first of August, and 
the last and second day of October; for those astrologers, with whom 
physicians join, conclude it perilous, by reason of the bad influence 
then reigning ; and if it change not the distemper into another worse, 
it will augment it, and put the party in great danger of death, «f he or 
she in this case be not lucky to escape.” It would be a waste of 
words to offer a single comment on such egregious stuff—' do not 
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bleed .on the third of January,’ nor on such and such a day, (as if there 
could be stated times for bleeding beyond those which are indicated by 
the presence of disease; and requiring such evacuation), is a practice 
we believe peculiar only to astrologers, and those who believe in such 
demonological cant. It is no less, however, a singular fact that men 
distinguished in every other respect for their learning, should most 
particularly have indulged in the superstition of judicial astrology. At 
the present time a belief in such subjects can only exist with those 
who may be said to have no belief at all; for mere traditional senti- 
ments can hardly be said to amount to a belief.”’—pp. 321—323. 


Judicial astrologers were abundant during the seventeenth cen- 
tury in this country ; but as our author states, there is in our da 
other impostors, quite their equal in pretensions and absurdities. 
Quackery has outlived astrology. The Germans and the French 
are famous in this way, especially for their artfulness ; but nothing 
can surpass the vulgar effrontery of our English quacks. Whilst 
therefore we must admit that those of either sex who are weak- 
minded enough to trust their lives to such pretenders, are not 
always to be pitied, if thereby they lose their money and their 
health, we must add, that there should be no exception to the ex- 
amples set in the following account. ~ 


** In Stow’s Chronicle we find that one of these said gentlemen was 
set on horseback, his face towards the tail, which he held in his hand, 
in the manner of a bridle, while with a collar significative of his offence, 
dangling about his neck, he made a public entrée into the city of Lon- 
don, conducted by Jack Ketch, who afterwards did himself the honour 
of scourging and branding the impostor, previous to banishment, which 
completed his sentence. In the reign of James I., a terrible sweep was 
made among the quacks and advertising gentry. The council dispatched 
a warrant to the magistrates of the city of London, to take up all reputed 
quacks, and bring them before the censors of the college, to examine 
how properly qualified they were to be trusted, either with the limbs or 
lives of his majesty’s lieges. This is all that is required at the present 
day. Let the legislature control this department instead of the college 
of physicians, who, asa body, can boast of as large an allowance of 
licensed ignorance as any corporate set of men in existence. We say 
nothing of surgery, for this branch of knowledge leaves the world gene- 
rally something to look at, hence so few pretenders to it; but physic 
buries all its blemishes with the unfortuate victim.’’—pp. 325, 326. 


There is no sort of reasoning one can think of, however plain, 
and consonant with common sense, that will reach the infatuated 
people, even in our own country, who support the swarms of quack 
doctors, that are ever insulting the public by their pretensions. 
What can be more preposterous than to lay claim to the discovery 
of a universal remedy? or to one applicable to every stage of any 
one disease? It may well be asserted, that amulets, charms, and 
incantations, are innocent impostures, leaving the patient in the 
same state in which he was found; but that quacks and quack- 
medicines very frequently remove their deluded victims far beyond 
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the reach of physic or philosophy. We have satisfaction in quoting 
a most significant description of the unprincipled tribe alluded to, 
by a competent hand, though his: experience of the evil he de- 


nounces could not be on a par with that of the witnesses of the 
present day. 


“ Butler is said to be the author of the following character of a quack; 
and who can read it without being astonished at the prophetic intelli- 
gence with which it abounds, and which, unfortunately, admits of a too 
cluse analogy with some very recent and untoward events, in the annals 
of modern empiricism. ‘ He is a medicine-monger, probationer of re- 
ceipts, and Doctor Epidemic; he is perpetually putting his medicines 
upon their trial, and very often finds them GUILTY OF MANSLAUGHTER ; 
but still they have some trick or other to come off, and avoid burning by 
the hand of the hangman. He prints his trials of skill, and challenges 
death at so many several weapons; that though he is sure to be foiled 
by every one, he cares not: for, if he can but get money, he is sure 
to get off; for it is but posting up diseases for pultroons in all the pub- 
lic places of the town, and daring them to meet him again, and his cre- 
dit stands as fair with the rabble, as ever it did) He makes nothing 
* eK KK KF KF * * *- Hut will undertake to cure them and tie 
one hand behind him, with so much ease and freedom, that his patients 
may surfeit and get drunk as often as they please, and follow their 
business without any inconvenience to their health or occasions; and 
recover with so much secrecy, that they shall never know how it comes 
about. He professes ‘ no cure no pay,’ as well he may, for if nature 
does the work, he is paid for it; if not, he neither wins nor loses; and 
like a cunning rook lays his bets so artfully, that, let the chance be what 
it will, he either wins or saves. - He cheats the rich for their money, and 
the poor for charity, and, if either succeed, both are pleased, and he 
passes for a very just and conscientious man: for as thuse that pay 
nothing ought at least to speak well of their entertainments, their testi- 
mony makes way for those who are able to pay for both. He finds he 
has no reputation among those that know him, and fears he is never 
like to have, and, therefore, posts up his bills, to see if he can thrive 
better amongst those who know nothing of him. He keeps his post 
continually, and will undertake to maintain it against all the plagues of 
Egypt. He sets up his trade upon a pillar, or the corner of a street— 
These are his warehouses, where all he has is to be seen, and a great 
deal more; for he that looks further finds nothing at all.’”—pp. 327— 
329. 

The author goes on to treat of modern empiricism, in a distinct 
chapter, to the contents of which we particularly call the attention 
of our readers. He proceeds in the following manner :—he says 
that we have very little reason to boast of our enlightened age, at 
the expense of those ages which are so frequently termed dark ; 
that the host of empirics and self-dubbed hygeists, which infest 
London, and their pills, essences, &c., so abundantly swallowed, 


prove, that, at least in this direction, the march of intellect has 
made a faux-pas. 


“ The celestial beds, the enchanting magnetic powers introduced into 
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this‘counti'y by Messmer, 'a German quack, and his numerous disciples, 
the prevailing indifference to all dietetic precepts, the singular imposi- 
tion practised on many females, in persuading them to wear the inert 
acromatic belts, the strange infatuation of the opulent in paying five 
guineas for a pair of metallic tractors, not worth sixpence, the tables for 
blood-letting, and other absurdities still inserted in popular almanacs, 
(against all the rules of common sense)—all these yield in nothing to 
the absurdities and superstitious notions conveyed through the medium 
of astrology, dreams, and other ludicrous though by far more imposing 
and interesting channels. The temple of the gulls is now thronged 
with votaries as muchas that of superstition formerly was ; human reason 
is. still a slave to the most tyrannical prejudices; and certainly, there is 
no ready way to excite general attention and admiration, than to deal in 
the mysterious and marvellous. The visionary system of Jacob Boéh- 
man has latterly been revived in some parts of Germany. The ghosts 
and apparitions which had disappeared from the times of Thomasius and 
Swedenborg, have again left their graves, to the great terror of fanati- 
cism. New prophets announce their divine mission, and, what is worse, 
find implicit believers! The tnventors of secret medicines are rewarded 
by patents, and obtain no small celebrity ; while some of the more con- 
scientious, but less fortunate adepts, endeavour to amuse .the public with 
popular systems of medicine.”’—pp. 336, 337. 


The career of Messmer furnishes a striking chapter in the his- 
tory of credulity and of the marvellous. In 1766, he first publicly 
announced the object and nature of his secret labours. He had 
established in Vienna, the first field of his medical knight-errantry, 
cabinets of natural curiosities, and was constantly in his laboratory. 
His ‘house came to be the focus of high life, and entertainments 
were furnished for the young and gay. His diseoveries, when they 
came to be made, all centered in the magnet, which, according to 
him, was the best and safest remedy hitherto proposed against all 
diseases. 

‘‘This declaration of Messmer excited very general attention ; the 
more so as about the same time he established a hospital in his own house, 
into which he admitted a number of patients gratis. Such disinterested- 
ness procured, as might be expected, no small addition to his fame. He 
was, besides, fortunate in gaining over many celebrated physicians to 
his opinions, who lavished the greatest encomiums on his new art, and 
were instrumental in communicating to the public a number of success- 
ful experiments. This seems to have surpassed the expectations of Mess- 
mer, and induced him to extend his original plan further than it is likely 
he first intended. We find him soon after assuming a more dogmatical 
and mysterious air, when, for the purpose of shining exclusively, he ap- 
peared in the character of a magician :—his pride and egotism would 
brook neither equal nor competitor. 

‘© The common loadstone, or mineral magnet, which is so well known, 
did not appear to him sufficiently important and mysterious—he con- 
trived an unusual one, to the effect of which he gave the name of 
‘animal magnetism.’ After this, he proceeded to a still bolder assump- 
tion, everywhere giving it out, that the inconceivable powers of this 
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subtile fluid were centered in his own person. ‘Now, the tiéna-draina 
began ; and Messitier, at onite the hero and chorus of the pieée, performed 
his part in a masterly manner. He placed ‘the most nerVous, hysterit, 
and hypochondriac patients opposite to him; ahd ‘by the sole ae OF 
stretching forth his finger, he made them feel the most Violent shocks. 
The etfects of this wonderful power excited universal astonishment: its 
activity and penetration being confirmed by unquestionable testimonies, 
from which it appeared, that blows similar to these given by a blunt 
iron, could be imparted by the operator, while he himself was separ- 
ated by two doors, nay, even by thick walls. The very looks of this 
errs of jugglers had the power to excite painful cramps and twitches in 

is credulous and predisposed patients.”—pp. 338, 339. , 


The particulars of this impostor’s life, collected by our author 
show that he was a genius far surpassing the shameless vulgar her 
that infest London. He was evidently a student of human nature 
as well as of nervous diseases, and applied himself with wonderful 
dexterity, and such confidence as must often have of itself wrought 
a cure, according to certain great principles and: movements in out 
physical and intellectual constitution. The extraordinary tide of 
success that accompanied his first bold position, instigated him to 
more adventurous flights, in which he asserted that he could com- 
municate his magnetic power to paper, wool, bread, stones, water, 
&c.; at another, that certain individuals possessed a greater degree 
of susceptibility for this power than.others. Many of his contem- 
poraries, no doubt, refuted his pretensions, and at length the Ger- 
mans began to discredit his pompous claims, especially after the 
failure of some promised cures. He found, however, a’most flat- 
tering reception amongst our fickle neighbours in Paris; and his 
first advertisement in this new field, was in the following terms : 
a model to those amongst us, whose dull brains can strike out 
nothing new in their fulsome and disgusting advertisements. _ 


««* Behold a discovery which promises unspeakable advantages to the 
human race, and immortal fame to its author! Behold the dawn of an 
universal revolution! A new race of men shall arise, shall overspread 
the earth, to embellish it by their virtues, and render it fertile by their 
industry. Neither vice nor ignorance shall stop their active career; they. 
will know our calamities only from the records of history. The prolong~ 
ed duration of their life will enable them to plan and accomplish the most 
laudable undertakings. The tranquil, the innocent gratifications of that 
primeval age will be restored, wherein man laboured without toil, lived 
without sorrow, and expired without a groan! Mothers will no longer 
be subject to pain and danger during their pregnancy and child-birth: 
their progeny will be more robust and brave; the now rugged and 
difficult path of education will be rendered smooth and easy; and here- 
ditary complaints and diseases will be for ever banished from the future 
auspiciousrace. Fathers rejoicing to see their posterity of the fourth and 
fifth generations, will only drop like fruit fully ripe, at the {extreme point 
of age! Animals and plants, no less susceptible of. the magnetic power 
than man, will be exempt from the reproach of barrenness and the 
ravages of distemper. The flocks in the fields, and the plants in the 
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gardens, will be more vigorous and nourishing, and the trees will bear 
more beautiful and grateful fruits. The human race, once endowed 
with this elementary power, will probably rise to still more sublime and 
astonishing effects of nature: who indeed is able to pronounce, with cer- 
tainty, how far this salutary influence may extend ?”—pp. 341, 342. 


The cause of magnetism now gained numerous converts. The 
French were even.so far seduced, that the ministry offered the Ger- 
man adventurer 30,000 livres for the communication of his secret 
art. But he artfully enough stated, that it was of too great im- 
portance, and the » ses it might lead to, too dangerous for him 
at once to make public; that he would first take proper measures 
to initiate or prepare the minds of men for it, by exciting in them 
a susceptibility of this great power; and that then he would com- 
municate his secret gradually without hope of reward. After this, 
he was prevailed upon to institute a private society, into which 
none were admitted, without binding themselves by a vow to per- 
petual secresy. Each pupil was to pay him one hundred louis, and 
in the course of six months, these disciples amounted to not less 
than three hundred in number. 


“It appears, however, that the disciples of Messmer did not adhere to 
their engagement : we find them separating gradually from their professor, 
and establishing schools fur the propagation of his system, with a view, 
no doubt, to reimburse themselves for the expenses of their own initiation 
into the magnetising art. But few of them having understood the terms 
and mysterious doctrines of their foreign master, every new adept exerted 
himself to excel his fellow-labourers, in additional explanations and in- 
ventions: others, who did not possess, or could not spare the sum of one 
hundred louis, were industriously employed in attempts to discover the 
secret, by their own ingenuity; and thus arose a great variety of mag- 
netical sects. At length, however, Messmer’s authority became suspect- 
ed; his pecuniary acquisitions were now notorious, and our hwmane and 
disinterested philosopher was assailed with critical and satirical animad- 
versions from every quarter. The fertilily of his process fur medical 
purposes, as well as the bad consequences it might procure in a moral 
point of view, soon became topics of common conversation, and ultimately 
even excited the apprehensions of government. One dangerous effect 
of magnetical associations was, that young voluptuaries began to employ 
this art, to promote their libidinous and destructive designs. 

‘* Matters having assumed this serious aspect, the French government, 
much to its credit, deputed four respectable and unprejudiced men, to 
whom were afterwards added four others of great learning and abilities, 
to inquire into, and appreciate the merits of the new discovery of animal 
magnetism. ‘These philosophers, among whom we find the illustrious 
names of Franklin and Lavoisier, recognised, indeed, very surprising and 
unexpected phenomena in the physical state of magnetized individuals ; 
but they gave it as their opinion, that the powers of imagination, and not 
animal magnetism, had produced these effects. Sensible of the superior 
influence which the imagination can exert on the human body, when it 
is effectually wrought upon, they perceived, after a number of experi- 
ments and facts frequently repeated, that contact, or touch, imagination, 
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imitation, and ewcited sensibility, were the real and sole causes of these 
phenomena, avhich had so much confounded the illiterate, the credu- 
lous, and the enthusiastic; that this boasted magnetic element had no real 
existence in nature, consequently that Messmer himself was either an 
arrant impostor, or a deluded fanatic.’’—pp. 343—345. 


The magnetic mystery in the meanwhile had made considerable 
progress in Germany. Men of talents and literature were its ad- 
vocates, among whom was the ingenious Lavater ; and our author 
adds, that an eminent physician of the city of Bremen, in a recent 
publication, does not scruple to rank magnetism among medical re- 
medies. Asa system of cure, however, it seems enough in the way 
of refutation to day, that violent emotions, spasms, convulsions, &c., 
must increase rather than allay nervous affections, and that there is 
even infection in beholding their extravagancies. It appears to 
have been the stage that exposed to merited ridicule the temporary 
and small footing which animal magnetism had established in this 
country. 


The author proceeds to enumerate other plans for the prolonga- 
tion of life, little less absurd than that which we have been consi- 
dering. For example— 


“ The Count St. Germain, a Frenchman, realized large sums, by 
vending an artificial tea, chiefly composed of yellow saunders, senna 
leaves, and fennel seed, which was puffed off under the specious appel- 
lation of Tea for prolonging life; which, at that time, was swallowed 
with such voracity all over the continent, that few could subsist without 
it. Its celebrity was of short duration, and none ever lived long enough 
to realize its effects. 

“ The Chevalier d’Ailhoud, another brazen-faced adventurer, pre- 
sented the world with a powder, which met with so large and rapid a 
sale, that he.soon accumulated money enough to purchase a whole county. 
This famous powder, however, instead of adding to the means of secur- 
ing a long and healthy life, is well known to produce constant indis- 
position, and at length to cause a most miserable death; being composed 
of certain drugs of a poisonous nature, though slow in their ope- 
ration. 

. “ Count Cagliostro, styled the luminary of modern impostors and de- 
bauchees, prepared a very common stomach elixir, which was sold at 
a most exorbitant price under the name of ‘ balm of kfe.’ It was pre- 
tended, with the most unparalleled effrontery, that, by the use of this 
medicine, the count had lived above 200 years, and that he was rendered 
invulnerable against every species of poison. These bold assertions 
could not fail to excite very general attention. During his residence at 
Strasburg, while descanting, in a large and respectable company, on the 
virtues of his antidote, his pride met with a very mortifying check. A 
physician who was present, and who had taken part in the conversation, 
quitting the room privately, went to an apothecary’s shop, and ordering 
two pills of equal size to be made, agreeably to his directions, suddenly 
appeared again before the count, and thus addressed him :—‘ Here, my 
worthy count, are two pills; the one contains a mortal poison, the other 
is perfectly innocent; choose one of these and swallow it, and I engage 
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to take that which you leave. This will be considered as a decisive 
proof of your medical skill, and enable the public to ascertain the 
efficacy of your extolled elixir.” The count took the alarm, made a 
number of apologies, but could not be prevailed upon to touch the pills. 
The physician swallowed both immediately, and proved by his apothe- . 
cary, that they might be taken with perfect safety, being only made of 
common bread. Notwithstanding the shame of this detection, Cagliostro 
still retained numerous advocates, by circulating unfounded reports, and 
concealing his real character by a variety of tricks.’*—pp. 347, 348. 

Should not the publication of these and similar impostures afford 
a lesson to mankind, when addressed or obliged to behold the pre- 
tensions of medical quacks amongst ourselves? It is true they are 
neither so talented, so dexterous, so imaginative, nor so soaring in 
their attempts as the foreign empirics now spoken of. But we 
venture to affirm that their drugs are as fatal. We know indeed of 
only one respectable class that is benefited by the wickedness of 
these impostors and the folly of them imposed on; and this is that 
of the regular medical practitioners. So long as subtle silent poison, 
or inapplicable drugs are administered to such members of the com- 
munity as are daily the victims of quackery, so long will the edu- 
cated and enthusiastic physician have his hands full of business. 

We heartily thank the author for his able and convincing expo- 
sure of empiricism; while we give it as our opinion that his volume 
as a whole will enforce the most useful lessons that can be addressed 
to mankind, who are so readily led astray from the direct paths 
pointed ovt by reasonand religion, through false and designing men, 
or those of heated and unstaid imaginations. 





Art. VI.—Ten Years in South Africa: including a particular De- 
‘ seruption of the wild Sports of that Country. By Lieutenant J. W. D. 
MooptE, 21st Fusiliers. London: Bentley. 1835. 


We have seldom met with a more instructive and engaging writer 
than Lieutenant Moodie has proved himself to be in these volumes. 
They everywhere show that he has been at much pains to convey 
a just and true account of what he writes about, while they leave 
no doubt of his general accuracy ; nor are we the less inclined thus 
to judge, from the not unfrequent exposure of faults, where less 
observant and more hasty travellers have dealt only in panegyrick. He 
states that his principal object has been to describe the habits and 
mode of life of a colonist in the southern extremity of Africa ; and 
certainly his ten years’ residence in that part of the globe must have 
afforded him unusual opportunities of studying the character of the 
Dutch settlers, and of the Hottentot and Kaflre tribes. Besides 
the singularly interesting and exciting descriptions of the wild 
scenery and sports of the country traversed by the author, that are 
interspersed, there is uniformly so much spirit, penetration, and 
judgment, united with a flowing and felicitous style, throughout the 
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whole work, that the reader cannot without reluctance pause in his 

perusal of it ; and we at least felt regret when we came to the con- 

clusion, that the Lieutenant had not another volume for our unsated 
appetite. | 

The author has most successfully, at the very outset of his narra- 
tive, contrived to attach the reader’s interest in his behalf, by giving 
a sketch of the history of his predecessors, and the family of which 
he is a member. After taking notice of the feelings and motives 
which various classes of people entertain, when they emigrate, and 
avowing that no situation in this country is more irksome than that 
of a half-pay officer, who is looked upon as a useless member of 
society by many—ignorant 4s he in general is of any of the regular 
occupations of peaceful life—he goes on to state that his family pos- 
sessed at one time considerable landed property in the Orkne 
islands, from the time the country had been held by the Norwe- 
gians. On his return thither, on the reduction of the second bat- 
talion of his regiment, he was subject to all the half-pay officer’s 
inconveniences and feelings, aggravated too by a sad change which 
had taken place in the circumstances of his family since theremem- 
bered happy days of his childhood and early youth. The declining 
fortunes of his house are touchingly alluded to, as prominent in 
this sad change, aggravated, it would appear, by an unpopularity of 
long endurance. His ancestors are represented to have been firmly 
attached to the House of Hanover, when all the other proprietors 
in the county had been secretly engaged on the sideof the Pretender. 
His great grandfather, a distinguished officer in the navy, had been 
murdered when he was eighty years of age, by a Sir James Stuart, 
a violent partisan of Charles Edward. A pardon was obtained for 
this crime; but on his afterwards joining the rebels in forty-five, our 
author’s grandfather had his revenge, inasmuch as he, in the capacity 
of a captain in the king’s army, succeeded in taking the murderous 
rebel, together with a brother, and sending them to the Tower. 
This, and other strong as well as successful measures on the part of 
his erandfather, are represented to have brought down upon the 
family a hereditary unpopularity and dislike, such as perhaps no 
where else is so obdurate and lasting as in the northern parts of 
Scotland, upon the one ground involved in the author’s account. 
We can ‘easily imagine how this state of prevalent feeling might 
draw a family into law-suits, and reduce it in many ways, and how: 
the decline would be watched by the hostile neighbours, with a sort 
of malicious satisfaction that could not easily be endured, especially 
when pecuniary independency no longer could be commanded. 

The author’s elder brother accordingly emigrated to the Cape of 
Good Hope, while he yet had the means of. doing so. Another 
brother, a lieutenant in the navy, whose ship had been paid of, 
determined to reside in Orkney with their aged father, who was 
blind, till the family property should be sold. This arrangement 
enabled the writer of these volumes also to emigrate to the Cape, 
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in the hopes, however, that those whom he had left behind would 
ere long follow him thither. With these and other affecting notices 
the work sets out; and having thus secured our sympathies and 
solicitude, the author holds on to the conclusion, without ever once 
allowing us to fail or falter in our deep attention to each and all 
of the lively and intelligent details that are presented by him. 
Our duty now is therefore, merely to select some of those details for 
our readers ; nor need we, with a view of choosing entertaining parts, 
be at pains to select: the work everywhere furnishes excellent 
matter for extracts. 

We have already hinted that our author stickles not to speak his 
mind, even although it should be the reverse of praise. When 
describing Cape Town and its inhabitants, he says, that they are 
not, especially the Dutch, conspicuous for the strictness of their 
morals. Among other things, he charges the parents with careless- 
ness in the instruction of their children. Other points are con- 
descended on by him. 


** One peculiarity in the manners of the Dutch at Cape Town, and 
which marks more strongly the low state of morals, is, that it is gene- 
rally after marriage that both sexes are most noted for their laxity of 
conduct. At the period to which I allude—in 1819—a stranger, in 
perusing the Cape newspapers, could not help remarking the number of 
separations between man and wife which were announced in them. For 
instance :—A. B., after living for several years with his wife C. D., 
discovers that their tempers are by no means suited to each other, so 
that they are in dread of proceeding to extremities, and therefore petition 
the Matrimonial Court to grant them a separation. Or, in other words: 
A. B. having a strong suspicion that his wife C. D., has been guilty of 
certain improprieties, petitions the court to be legally separated; which 
petition the court, moved by such excellent reasons, complies with, as a 
matter of course. 

‘* The possession of slaves is, however, the principal source of de- 
moralization in this colony. Until very recently, a slave man could be 
sold away from his wife, or the wife from the husband. The natural 
consequence of this act of cruelty has been a general laxity of conduct 
in the slave population, who constitute a very large proportion of the 
lower order in the capital of the colony; and it need not therefore be a 
matter of surprise, that the children of the colonists, brought up with 
vice constantly before their eyes, should not escape contamination.” — 
vol. i, pp. 29—31. 

He states that the virtues as well as the vices of the Dutch at the 
Cape are of a less obtrusive and ostentatious nature than those of 
the English; but he recurs to the subject of slavery, and the ex- 
cesses to which it has habituated the people. He informs us, that 
he has often seen a man walking about the streets of Cape Town, 
who, several years ago, deliberately roasted a slave to death in an 
oven, for presuming to smile at his master; and yet this execrable 
wretch was only subjected to some trifling punishment, and 
afterwards received into society as if nothing of the kind had oc- 
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curred. Indeed, according to Mr. Moodie’s account, no crime ex- 
cludes a man from society in that country, provided he conforms to 
its usual observances. He admits, that as the darker features of 
an individual are most easily detected, it is difficult to give a just 
description of people, without seeming to be partial and severe ; but 
he sets out with a resolution to present his own impressions 
honestly on every topic on which he writes, and to offer facts, by 
which others may judge for themselves. He must be aware, how- 
ever, that in the mode of stating a fact, and in selection, the reader 
has no opportunity to exercise his honesty, yet in these confessedly 
lies the power of a case; and therefore, we must measure an author’s 
fidelity and justice by several rules and evidences. According to 
these united rules and evidences, however, we have strong reasons for 
relying upon the information of our author, even although it be 
often the reverse of flattering. His strictures on the character and 
habits of the Dutch settlers may be taken as a specimen of what we 
consider to be a severely true manner. 


‘« The Dutch colonists are a tall race, with broad shoulders and large 
limbs; but they are of a lax fibre, and have a great tendency to become 
corpulent early in life. So general is this disposition to corpulency, that 
they fancy no one can be healthy without it; and, of course, it is consi- 
dered an essential ingredient in beauty. A Dutchman, in describing a 
handsome female, usually adds, that she is ‘ dik en vet ’—thick and fat— 
as the sine qua non of feminine loveliness. Notwithstanding the tall 
stature and bulk of the Dutch, I have often had occasion to remark their 
great inferiority in point of muscular strength to the English.”— 
vol. i, pp. 42, 43. ' 

“ In the evening I attended the funeral of a Dutch gentleman, who 
was father-in-law to an English merchant, a friend of my brother. He 
had died the day before of gout in the stomach. The company were re- 
ceived at the street-door by two portly personages, upwards of six feet 
high, whose full-fed countenances expressed anything but sorrow, and 
indicated that they were thinking much more of the substantial supper 
which would follow, than of the melancholy occasion of their meeting. 
They were probably the undertakers also; who, like doctors and lawyers, 
are not always without some consolation in the misfortunes of their 
dearest friends. After refreshments had been handed about to the com- 
pany, we proceeded by torch-light to the churchyard. 

‘ During the procession, two young Dutchmen, who walked before 
me, were talking pretty loudly, discussing the character of the defunct 
in no very measured terms: at last one of them made some observation, 
which excited a laugh among the mourners near them. So much for the 
refinement of the Cape-Dutch! who rarely feel much themselves, and 
consider it quite superfluous politeness to pay any regard to the feelings 
of others.” —vol. i, pp. 48, 49. 


The author’s brother, who had previously emigrated, arrived at the 
Cape, and thence they travelled to the interior, to his farm. In 
the course of their journey, they refreshed themselves at the house 
of an English settler, who had been a captain of a merchant vessel 
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trading to the Cape, but who, having been taken with the appear- 
ance of the country. became a farmer—his mate and some of his crew 
joining him in this new mode of life. The author was not a little 
amused with the nautical description of his blunders and misadven- 
tures in this new calling. Whenever he was at a loss for the proper 
name of any of his “‘ shore-going tackle,” his trusty mate, or one of 
the crew, was always ready with a grin and a word to help him out. 
‘They all messed together, and every thing was conducted on terms 
of perfect equality. The general report of the hospitality of the 
Dutch farmers is here confirmed. Among other matters regarding 
one of them, we have these particulars :— 


*¢ While we were telling him the Cape Town news, and acquainting 
him with various curious particulars regarding England, which excited 
his admiration to the verge of incredulity, the other members of his 
family entered the room. After shaking hands with us and wishing us 
* Goe’en avond,’ they seated themselves in silence, and continued staring 
at us without altering a muscle, unless when my brother, who was spokes- 
man, related something which they had not heard from other English 
visiters, when our host, who like his countrymen, was an excellent 
listener, would exclaim ‘ Alamagtig ! mynheer, dat isdog wonderlyk !’* 
Hereupon, the young men would slowly turn their heads towards each 
other with a look between surprise and incredulity, but without allow- 
ing the shadow of a smile to appear on their countenances. 

“ A large bucket of warm water was now brought in by a slave- 
woman, who proceeded to wash the feet of the company, male and female, 
in the same vessel. While this operation was going on, our host handed 
down a bottle and wine-glass from a square recess in the wall, and was 
going to pour out a ‘soupie,’ or dram of brandy, for my brother, when, 
as if recollecting the more refined habits of his guests, he held up the 
glass between his eye and the candle, and discovered, what he had more 
than half suspected—that it was not overclean. Quietly dipping it into 
the abovementioned bucket of dirty water, which had just reached him, 
he then preceeded, with the greatest nonchalance, to polish it with the 
corner of his neckcloth. 

‘© As may be supposed, this specimen of cleanliness had by no means 
the effect of inducing us to partake of the proffered beverage, which, 
somewhat to the surprise of our host, we civilly declined. After dis- 
cussing a most substantial supper, consisting of stewed mutton, cut into 
small pieces, into which each unceremoniously stuck his fork, and boiled 


barley and milk, which concluded the entertainment, we retired early 
to rest.”—vol. i, pp. 67, 68. 


Amongst the hints offered to travellers, it is stated, that as the 
manners of the Dutch are remarkably similar throughout the 
colony, and as they seldom deviate from their established usages, 
it is necessary In journeying among them to arrive at the farm- 
house where a man intends to dine, before twelve o’clock, and after 
unsaddling his horse (which he is always asked to do), wait pa- 
tiently until the table is covered, and then to take his place at the 
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* « ¢ Almighty! sir, that is wonderful !’ ” 
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nearest cover, without looking for an invitation, and help himself 
to what he likes best, by harpooning it with a fork. He is not to 
think of helping the ladies, for this will only excite astonishment, 
and impede his making a hearty meal, a consequence not to be 
lightly considered, for the Dutch are business-like people in eating, 
and by no means ‘wasteful of time. 

Of the Moravian missionaries in that country, we have a good 
deal of minute and discriminative information. It appears that they 
enjoy all their property in common at each station; that they all 
meet together at their meals, and that each of the men are brought 
up to some trade at which he works through the day, such trades 
being preferred as are likely to be most useful in an infant state of 
society. In the evening they all meet in the church, when that 
one whose turn it may be to preach, expounds some portion of 
Scripture. Meantime the school is not neglected. Besides super- 
intending the garden, the women teach the female Hottentots 
needle-work. Each of the men has several apprentices, whom he. 
initiates with great patience into his trade. ‘The surplus proceeds 
arising from these varied sources of profit, above what is required 
for their own wants, are remitted to the common fund of the So- 
ciety in Europe, to be applied to the formation of other missions. 
Nothing can seem to surpass all this, as respects philanthropy and 
harmony. But our author is not a hasty and indiscriminate ob- 
server; for, after stating with approbation, that the Moravians 
have not established among the Hottentots on their institution, an 
entire community of property, he offers some weighty objections to 
other parts of their systein. 

‘ The Moravian missionaries are generally sensible and practical men, 
warmed with a sincere desire of instructing and improving the general 
condition of the people under their care, and less under the influence of 
that wild enthusiasm and ambition which so strongly characterize the 
cther missionaries throughout the colony. But their praiseworthy efforts 
to restrain vicious propensities and improvidence, have led them into 
an error, which a more enlarged knowledge of mankind, and of the pro- 


gressive steps by which society rises in the scale of existence, would have 
enabled them to avoid. 

‘* The error to which I allude is, their system of obliging the Hot- 
tentots who belong to their institutions, to deposit all their earnings in 
their custody, supplying them in lieu thereof with such articles of weur- 
ing apparel or food as they may stand in need of; thus keeping them in 
a state of perpetual restraint, like children. 

‘“ Though these poor creatures are in consequence most effectually 
Lsebbvee- rie from spending their money in drink, to which vice they are 
particularly addicted, or from squandering it away, this compulsory mea- 
sure has no effect whatever in permanently bettering their morals. On 
the contrary, it has the most obvious tendency to perpetuate their reck- 
less and improvident habits, and to render them more open to temptation, 
so soon as the artificial check is removed. This is one of the principal 
causes of the languid and stationary condition of the Moravian missionary. 
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establishments; and it may safely be predicted, that as the political. op- 
pression which formerly impeded the improvement of the Hottentots has 
now been removed, they will soon be entirely deserted, unless this ser- 
vile system be relinquished. Without some degree of liberty in these 
matters, there can be but little industry.”—vol. i, pp. 80, 81. 


Mr. Moodie bestows strong praise upon the Moravian brethren, 
for being remarkable on account of their single-hearted and un- 
affected conduct. He says they are entirely free from cant, or any 
spirit of rivalry with regard to other sects; but still he maintains 
that they are docaived by the order and regularity of conduct which 
their timid and cautious policy for a time produces among their 
followers. He elsewhere declares, that exaggerated accounts have 
been sent home of the improvements effected by the missionaries of 
- different persuasions in that part of the world. He has often been 
surprised, he says, to find that some of the Hottentots who 
bore the worst characters among the farmers, were considered 
quite saints at the missionary station; and he also states, that those 
of the Hottentots who have resided for any length of time at such 
stations, have generally been the most idle and worthless of their 
nation. He suggests various alterations, which he thinks would be 
manifest improvements in the missionary establishments, for he 
labours to convince us that their services hitherto have been very 
inconsiderable. Indeed, according to his style of reasoning, we 
might infer that neither the Hottentots, the Kaffres, nor any other 
uncivilized tribes, can at all become converts to Christianity, unless 
through the medium of civilization. In this statement he is, how- 
ever, neither borne out by history, nor by the nature of true reli- 
gion ; although we have not space (neither now-a-days is there oc- 
casion for us) to enter upon a refutation of several of his positions, 
hackneyed as they are, and answered by facts and sound argu- 
ments athousand times, as they have been, by more competent 
hands. We merely assert that it is impossible, constituted as the 
minds of all men are, that the pure lives and earnest exertions of 
the highest order of philanthropists that ever flourished, should 
produce no great and gracious effects, even on the uncivilized and 
the savage, who are constantly witnesses of such moral exhibitions ; 
for the missionaries in Africa are generally, it is confessed, men of 
unimpeachable lives and ardent piety. On this and some other 
sacred subjects, we are sorry that our author has evinced such a 
reliance upon rationality, as would leave little or nothing connected 
with religion worthy of our credence, that could not be compre- 
hended by us. 

We cannot but admire the philosophy of the Moravians in their 
choice, or rather in the lottery that regulates their partnerships in 
marriage. It is indeed quite royal. | 

‘‘ They are furnished with wives from the parent society in Germany ; 
and it was sufficiently obvious to us, that personal attraction was but lit- 
tle attended to in the selection of the helpmates for their distant brethren. 
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One was lame, another wanted an eye, a third was somewhat ancient ; 
however, all seemed pleased with their partners—especially the ladies, 
some of whom looked as if they had made a narrow escape from: perpe- 
tual celibacy*. They laughed very heartily, when they explained this 
peculiarity, and heard our objections to it. In this they showed their 
wisdom, as well as their good nature.” —vol. i, p. 83. 


After delineating the Cape Dutch character at considerable 
length, as seen among the farmers, describing it as consisting of a 
strange mixture of simplicity and petty roguery—bluntness and 
servility—stating that no people can trick or lie with more apparent 
sincerity, he adds the following characteristics and modes of edu- 
cation prevalent :— 


‘“‘ Notwithstanding the Dutch are extremely ignorant, they are minute 
observers of natural objects, and exhibit much intelligence on subjects 
connected with their peculiar mode of life. Though far from being acute, 
they possess in a high degree a certain solidity of understanding, joined 
to a patient perseverance, which fits them well for conquering difficulties 
and improving their circumstances under disadvantages which would 
discourage people of a more lively and samgume temperament. No 
profit is. too trifling to be an object of their cupidity, and they spare no 
pains to obtain it. 

« The men are almost universally under a slavish subjection to their 
wives, and dare not make any arrangement with regard to their common 
property without the consent of the ladies. Ifa man makes a good bar- 
gain according to his wife’s judgment, it is all well; but if otherwise, it 
is instantly annulled, her sanction being always considered indispensable 
to its completion. Ifthe men are avaricious, the women are doubly so. 

“ The early education of the children is well caleulated to create 
covetous dispositions. As soon as a child is born, two or three breeding 
cows, or a certain number of sheep, are set apart to form his future 
stock when he quits the paternal roof. These cattle have a particular 
mark affixed to distinguish them; and as the child grows up, he is en- 
couraged in making bargains with other boys, and is praised when he 
gains an advantage over any of them in hisdealings. I have often heard 
a father boasting that his boy was so clever, that ‘he had cheated a 
grown-up man.’ 

« The children are allowed to play with the young slaves and Hotten- 
tots, and are never checked for tyrannizing over them: they are also en- 
couraged in the accomplishment of lying, which seems to be considered 
necessary to their future success in life. So little do the Dutch think 
this a vice, that nothing is more common than to give each other the 
lie direct when they doubt any statement in the course of conversation: 
this is always taken in good part, the imputation being considered some- 
what in the light of a compliment.”—-vol. i, pp. 150, 151. 


We have next an entertaining account of an old man of the 





* « A few years after our visit to Genadendaal, a friend of mine fell in with a Mora- 
vian sister on her way to join the husband assigned her by the Society, and was much 
amused by the minute and curious questions she put to him as to the personal and men- 
tal qualifications of her betrothed, and laughed heartily at his expressing some surprise 
at her interrogatories.’’ 
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name of Martinus Botha, who was a monster of obesity. For seve- 
ral years he had not been able to lie down in his bed for fear of 
suffocation ; a huge bag hung below his chin, and the flesh of his 
ankles hung also till it touched his shoes, while as to his person, 

shape he had hardly any. - After informing us that in that country 
it is found most convenient to bury the dead as speedily as possi- 
ble, and that it 1s common for elderly people to keep a coffin in 
their houses ready for their own use, or to lend to their neighbours 
on an emergency—for, so far ftom exciting unpleasant feelings 
amongst them, it is considered a proof of good management in 
being before-hand with time—it is narrated that the overgrown 
Botha arrived one day at the house of our author’s brother, ac- 
companied by two of his sons, on an important business, which 
we shall allow the reader to understand at length, as it is here set 
down :— 


« After sitting for some time and drinking a glass of brandy, he in- 
formed us that he had come to get a coffin made for his own use, as he 
had the ‘ water’ (dropsy), and did not expect to live long, and had 
moreover grown to such a size that none of his neighbours had any 
large enough to hold him. ‘ That’s true, father, what you say,’ replied 
one of the young men, without altering a muscle of his countenance. 

‘“¢ My brother had two carpenters in an adjoining outhouse, employed in 
making up various articles of furniture for sale among the farmers; and to 
their workshop I accompanied our visiter. Jeamie Learmouth, a little sly 
drunken hody, was hard at work at his bench, and singing one of our 
favourite Scotch songs, in a manner that show ed he was more occupied 
with the words and the recollections to which they gave rise than the 
modulation of his notes. He had just come to the words of Burns— 

‘ We twa ha paidled in the burn 
When simmer days were fine,’ 
when we entered his shop. 

‘© Observing the lusty customer who darkened his door, Jamie quitted 
his plane, and addressed him, with a sly twinkle, in a jargon in which 
Dutch and broad Scotch were cuennenty intermingled, ‘ Goe’n dag, 
Mynheer Botha; hoo faar you the day ?,—‘ I come,’ answered Botha in 
his own language, ‘to have a coffin made.’—‘ Ican shune do that for 
ye, replied Jamie; ‘ but is’t for yersel’?’—* Yes, certainly.’—*‘ Faith, 
ye'll need a gude big ane,’ said the carpenter; ‘ but if ye ll joost lay 
yersel’ oot on the bed there, I’ll shune tak yer measure.’ 

“ Jamie cast a sly look at me as he made this proposal; for he knew it 
was easier said than done. However, with the assistance of his sons, 
the old farmer, who had seated himself on the side of the bed, was gra- 
dually lowered down on his back, to the great danger of the conscious 
bedstead, which uttered sundry discontented creaks at the unusual weight 
imposed on it, which seemed to excite Jamie’s fears not a little for his 
hastily-constructed couch. 

* Poor Botha’s sufferings in this position were so great, that if the 
carpenter had not completed his measurements with expedition, he must 
infallibly have died of suffocation on the spot. His respiration ceased 
almost entirely as Jong as he lay in a horizontal position; and it was not 
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until he was again raised up that the air pent up in his lungs found a 
passage, when it rushed out like the blowing of a porpoise when he comes 
to the surface of the water. 

‘“ When Martinus could collect his thoughts, he again addressed the 
workman, ‘ Hear, James, you must make my coffin roomy enough, 
for I’ll swell up very much when I am dead.’ While he was retiring 
to his waggon, his son took Jamie by the arm and begged him to make 
the coffin close in the joints; ‘ for,’ he added, ‘ father will perhaps run 
out after he is dead.’ The perfect apathy and sang-froid with which 
these serious arrangements were made, were highly characteristic of the 
people.” —vol. 1, pp. 155—158. 


We have some highly interesting accounts of the wild animals 
of South Africa; the different species of antelopes, for instance, 
afford our author an opportunity of showing his habits of observa- 
tion and reasoning, although it is very apparent that he is no 
naturalist in a scientific sense, otherwise he would not give such de- 
scriptions under the several crude conjectures and erroneous fancies 
to which he is apt to give way on this department. A knowledge of 
science, however, is not necessary to a high relish of the beauties 
of nature and an ardent study of the habits of the multiform crea- 
tion of animals. There is the Bonte-bock, or spotted buck, and 
the Rhee-bock. 


“ The ‘ duiker,’ or diver, is a smaller species of antelope, common 
in many parts of the country. They are always found singly, or in 
pairs, couching in or grazing near low bushes or brushwood. When 
roused, they fly straight forward, leaping and plunging among the bushes 
with wonderful agility, until they can gain a more secure shelter. 

“ They afford excellent diversion; but the sportsman requires a quick 
eye to catch sight of them as they appear from time to time above the 
bushes. In hunting them, the colonists use either large shot or ball, but 
commonly the former. The best plan, however, is to have a double gun, 
one barrel loaded with shot, and the other with ball; which gives the 
huntsman a double chance, as he can get another long shot in the event 
of his first charge not taking effect. 

“ There are two kinds of antelopes called steen-bocks ;—the ‘ flak’ 
steen-bock, and the ‘ grys’ steen-bock. The habits of the former are 
nearly similar to those of the duiker. The grys steen-bock shows great 
cunning in avoiding the scent of the dogs. I have often watched their 
manceuvres, when they were pursued by my dogs, from the steep side of 
the mountain, which afforded me a fine bird’s-eye view of their doublings, 
turnings, and wiles. 

* The valley below me, as well as the base of the mountains, was plen- 
tifully sprinkled with bushes and luxuriant brushwood. During the chase, 
the little grys-bock would return again and again on his track, —then 
turn sharply round a corner of the bushes and dart aside into some nar- 
row footpath, where he would stand still for a moment to listen for the 
dogs. When he found that his retreat was discovered, he would start 
off; and, as a last resource, would sometimes make a desperate spring 
into the middle of a thick clump of bushes, and completely baffle his 
pursuers, 


* The plaintive cries of the poor grys-bock, when it was caught by the 
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dogs, so nearly resembled those of a child, and the animal seemed so 
keenly alive to its hapless situation, that this circumstance diminished 
my pleasnre in the chase of it. 

“ The beauty of the eyes of the gazelle, or antelope, is often alluded 
to in Eastern poetry; and to none of the various species does the remark 
apply better than to the grys-bock. Its eyes have an indescribable ex- 
pression of infantine simplicity, innocence, and helplessness, that makes 
the sportsman inwardly curse his barbarity even in the moment of suc- 
cess, The grys-bock is always fuund in the bushes, rarely quitting his 
shelter to any distance.”—vol. i, pp. 285—258. 


The Dutch settlers at the Cape are represented as strongly in- 
fluenced by the democratic doctrines of equality. A rich farmer 
is only to be distinguished from his neighbour by the number of 
his servants and his cattle, and in the prosperous circumstances of 
his children. Where plenty is so generally diffused, and where ex- 
travagance is despised, there can be little difference in the mode of 
living. Neither is the possession of wealth an object of such am- 
bition or pride, where a strong sense of equality is so prevalent. 
When they amass money by their industry, it is generally hoarded 
up with much care in a chest, where it rarely sees the light. For 
they are slow workers, sure gainers, and fast holders. Their chil- 
dren are all provided for alike—the law of primogeniture being 
unknown among them. Still our author very frequently reflects on 
the laxity of their morals. He tells us of an instance where a 
farmer had for a long time been engaged in an intrigue with the 
wife of one of his neighbours. The lady at last instigated him to 
murder her husband, which he accomplished in a deliberate and 
savage manner. The murderer was tried, found guilty, and con- 
demned to death by the Dutch court of justice which was then in 
existence; but he was pardoned by the acting governor, from the 
feeling of some doubts as to the sufficiency of the evidence. The 
disgraceful state of general apathy to the enormity of the offences 
committed by the guilty pair was manifest from the fact, that the 
woman was visiting her friends, as if nothing had happened, at the 
time the author was in the same part of the country, although the 
whole circumstances of the case were perfectly well known to every 
body. He, indeed, heard a Dutch farmer count on his fingers the 
different sums of money which the murderer’s father had given as 
bribes to different members of the court to save his son’s life; and 
the farmer consequently expressed himself as thinking it very 
shameful that he was not at once acquitted, after so much money 
had been sacrificed for him. 

We pass over the author’s account of lands granted to him and 
his brothers at the Cape—for other members of his family emi- 

ated thither after him. There are in these volumes abundance 
of notices regarding the wild animals of the country, particularly 
of the elephants, from which a suitable supplement will be found to 
what has been introduced in our review of Mr. Holman’s travels, 
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in another part of this number, regarding that enormous species of 
prey. The elephant’s prodigious strength has often been described ; 
but perhaps we cannot well arrive at a greater idea of it, than from 
the information conveyed to the author by a farmer, of one that 
had caught a shackled horse, belonging to him, and after running 
its tusks through the poor animal’s body, threw it with his trunk 
into the branches of a large thorn tree. The description of a night 
spent by the author and a travelling companion in a forest of 
mimosas is startling enough. 


‘ All the wild animals were now abroad, and our ears were from time 
to time saluted with the angry screeches of the elephants, mixed with 
the long dismal howls of the hyena, or the impatient panting of some 
stray leopard. 

‘‘ We tied our jaded horses to a tree, and began a series of unsuccess- 
ful attempts to strike a light; but found, to our great mortification, that 
my companion’s gun, which I had been carrying, was without a flint. 
Here was a fine field for the exercise of our ingenuity, and we sat down 
to hold a consultation on the best means of remedying our loss, We 
called to mind the various modes of procuring a light resorted to by 
savages and shipwrecked mariners, and at last determined on trying what 
we could do by rubbing two pieces of dry wood together. We had little 
difficulty in finding the necessary materials among the bushes, but dis- 
covered that it would take longer time than we could spare to acquire 
sufficient dexterity in the use of them. 

“ After toiling by turns at this hopeless task for about an hour, we hit 
on a plan which we should have thought of at first,and each taking a 
different course, we commenced a search in the bed of the rivulet fora 
piece of stone to supply the place of our lost flint. We wondered how 
we could have been so improvident as not to have taken a tinder-box 
with us, which now appeared to be an article of inestimable value. 

“ After groping among the stones for some time, a shout of triumph 
from my companion announced the happy discovery. He had found a 
flat piece of hard stone, which I fixed in the place of the flint, and, stop- 
ping up the touchhole with a thorn, I succeeded in lighting a piece of 
paper rubbed with wet powder, and soon contrived to make a large fire 
with the branches of decayed trees. 

“ We now considered ourselves tulerably secure from the attacks of 
the elephants, which are generally scared away by large fires. We were 
not, however, quite so comfortable as we could wish, for our scanty sup- 
ply of provisions had been consumed in the forenoon, and we were much 
exhausted with our exertions in making our fire, which was quite large 
enough to cook an excellent supper. To keep our fire up during the 
night, we agreed to watch by turns; but, somehow or other, neither of 
us could compose himself to sleep. Our horses kept stamping and snort- 
ing whenever they got scent of the elephants and hyenas as they passed 
near us, and the inharmonious voices of the latter animals made but 
indifferent lullabies to people in our situation. 

“In this manner we passed the night, sometimes talking to pass the 
time, or in making ineffectual attempts to sleep, At last, we could per-- 
ceive the approach of daylight; not, indeed, by the crowing of the cocks, 
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but by the distant howls of the hyenas as they retired to their dens, 
many of them supperless, no doubt, like ourselves. 

“ The sun at length made his appearance, flinging his golden beams 
among the mimosas sprinkled over the sloping sides of the valley; and 
the transparent lumps of gum whieh had exuded from the cracked 
branches shone like gems among the light graceful foliage. ‘The scenery 
was not bold, but it was picturesque and beautiful, the country being 
divided into long sloping ridges by pretty valleys, covered with mimosas 
and round clumps of small wood.”—vol. ii, pp. 66—69. 

. The first elephant hunt which our author witnessed was highly 
exciting. It was near a new settlement, established by his 
brothers and other Englishmen. Elephants are known to be afraid 
of fire ; and when the people discover a troop of them in the open 
fields, they set light to the long grass in several places, so as to 
enclose them in a circle of flame and smoke, and after firing at 
them, in the event of their giving chase, they seek protection be- 
yond the circle. Our sportsmen, however, were not such expert 
and skilful hands as those described by Mr. Holman, in Ceylon ; 
they were so little acquainted with the vulnerable points of the 
animal, that killing one was generally the work of several hours. 

The account we are going to extract, shows that our author’s 
first sallies in this kind of hunting were accompanied by the 
highest charms that can distinguish such pastimes, if it be the 
case, that without risk, danger, and wonderful enterprise, there 
cannot be the noblest sport. ‘The description is long, but it will 
repay the reader. Indeed, we are informed that it has before been 
published, which proves that it is reckoned worthy of particular 
notice. It is in the following terms :— 


« One of our servants having come to inform us that a large troop of 
elephants had been discovered in the neighbourhood of the settlement, 
and that several of our people were already on their way to attack them, 
I instantly set off to join the hunters. 

‘“ The beautiful stream called by the Kaffres the Gualana, after leav- 
ing the village, took its course through an extensive wood or jungle, 
and again made its appearance in an open meadow, running close under 
the high hills on one side of the valley for several hundred yards, when 
it again entered a long strip of jungle. In consequence of losing my way 
in the jungle, I could not overtake the hunters until they had driven the 
elephants from their first station. 

«“ On getting out of the wood, I was proceeding through the meadow 
to a distant kloof, or ravine, where I heard the firing, and had nearly 
reached the carcass of the elephant which we had killed the day before, 
when I was suddenly warned of approaching danger by loud cries of 
‘Pas op,’ (Look out,) coupled with my name in Dutch and English; 
and, at the same moment, heard the cracking of broken branches, pro- 
duced by the elephants. bursting through the wood, and their angry 
screams resoundinz among the precipitous banks of the river. 

“ Immediately a large female, accompanied by three others of a smaller 
size, issued from the jungle which skirted the river margin. As they 
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were not more than two hundred yards off, and were proceeding directly 
towards me, I had not much time to decide on my motions. Being alone 
and in the middle of a little open plain, I saw that I must inevitably be 
caught, should I fire in this position and my shot not take effect. 

‘* I therefore retreated hastily out of their direct path, thinking they 
would not observe me, until I should find a better opportunity to attack 
them. But in this I was mistaken; for, on looking back, I perceived, to 
my dismay, that they had left their former course, and were rapidly pur- 
suing and gaining ground on me. Under these circumstances, I deter- 
mined to reserve my fire as a last resource; and, turning off at right 
angles in the opposite direction, I made for the banks of the small river, 
with the view to take refuge among the rocks on the other side, where 
I should have been safe. 

‘ Before I got within fifty yards of the river, the elephants were 
within twenty paces of me—the large female in the middle, and the other 
three on either side of her, apparently with the intention of making sure 
of me; all of them screaming so tremendously that I was almost stunned 
by the noise. I immediately turned round, cocked my gun, and aimed 
at the head of the largest—the female. But the gun, unfortunately, from 
the powder being damp, hung fire till I was in the act of taking it from 
my shoulder, when it went off, and the ball merely grazed the side of her 
head. 

“ Halting only for an instant, the animal again rushed furiously for- 
ward. I fell—I cannot say whether struck down by her trunk or not. 
She then made a thrust at me with hertusk. Fortunately for me, she 
had only one, which still, more luckily, missed its mark. Seizing me 
with her trunk by the middle, she threw me beneath her fore-feet, and 
knocked me about between them fora little space; I was scarcely in a 
condition to compute the time very accurately, but, judging from my 
feelings, it appeared an intolerably long one, and I had great reason to 
complain of the ‘ leaden-footed’ minutes, which seemed to be hours in 
my uncomfortable situation. 

“ Once she pressed her foot on my chest with such force, that I felt 
the bones bending under the weight: and then she trod on the middle 
of my arm, which fortunately lay flat on the ground at the time. Durin 
this rough handling, however, I never entirely lost my recollection, “else 
I have little doubt she would have settled my accounts with this world: 
but, owing to the roundness of her foot, I generally managed, by twist- 
ing my body and limbs, to escape her direct tread. 

« While I was still undergoing this buffeting, Lieutenant Chisholm, 
of the Royal African Corps, and Diedrick, a Hottentot, fired several 
shots at her from the side of a neighbouring hill, one of which hit her 
in the shoulder; and at the same time her companions, or young ones, 
retiring and screaming to her from the edge of the forest, she reluc- 
tantly left me, giving me a cuff or two with her hind-feet in passing.’ 
—vol. ii, pp. 79—83. 

Though somewhat damaged, he was able to rise and stagger 
away, heat had he not lain ion n again in the long grass, so as to 
elude her eye, she would have retur ned to the attack, and completed 
the work of herfury. ‘The author’s brother, in the meantime, however, 
had been told in a sang-froicd style, that one of the officers had heen 
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killed, the reporter clenching the account, by saying, “ For I saw his 
brains.” But, while the contrary was discovered, an unlucky 
soldier of the Royal African Corps was, within the range of their 
sight, furiously attacked by another of these huge animals. The 
poor man was carried on its trunk for some distance, then thrown 
down and trod to death. There is, indeed, no lack of adventures 
and narrow escapes in these volumes; and, although we are not 
attempting any regular or continuous summary of our author’s 
movements when in Africa, it is manifest that his years spent 
there were of that unsettled character, which prove that he is one 
of the restless and changeful beings whose lives must ever furnish 
endless subjects for narrative. Reckless, we would say, and intelli- 
gent, observant, and frank in the expression of his feelings, as also 
of his opinions, he is one of the most entertaining writers, and no 
doubt a most interesting companion. Here is a story about 
leopards, which, if not so formidable as the immense brutes we have 
been hearing of, are not to be laughed at. 


“We killed a great number of leopards, also, while I resided at this 
place, by setting spring-guns in the skirts of the forest, baited with 
flesh. Shooting them in the usual way is often unsuccessful, and is 
often attended with great danger to the hunters, particularly on going 
before the dogs, when the animal has been driven to seek shelter in a 
tree. On such occasions the leopard, neglecting the dogs, often springs 
upon the man nearest to him, and either kills him on the spot or tears 
him dreadfully with his teeth and claws. 

« To guard against an accident of this kind, I generally wrapped a 
thick piece of cloth round my left arm to thrust into the animal's mouth, 
and was always provided with a sharp-pointed knife to defend myself. 
They sometimes venture out of the woods at nightfall in search of water. 
One evening, after leaving off work, and taking a ride along the lake 
formed by the rain at the bottom of the valley, I saw a leopard slaking his 
thirst in the water. I immediately dismounted, and sitting down on the 
grass to take a sure aim, fired, and shot him through the body. He gave 
a growl, and rolled over in the water. I attempted to give him a second 
shot with the other barrel, but it burnt priming. 

‘The leopard now got on his legs, and came growling towards me, 
laying his ears back and writhing his tail. My first thought was to endea- 
vour to make my escape; but my horse had taken fright, and ran away to 
a considerable distance. Not expecting to meet with this dangerous an- 
tagonist, I had left my knife at home, and was without any means of de- 
fence or escape. I therefore determined to try what impudence would do ; 
and, waiting till the animal came within twenty paces of me, I ran furiously 
at him, shouting at the top of my voice, and brandishing my gun over my 
head. 

«« This mancuvre was attended with complete success ; for the leopard 
immediately altered his course, and ascended the steep side of the valley, 
and taking his station on a rock at the summit, sat down and watched 
my motions for some time, while I backed off to regain my horse, still 
keeping my eye on him,” —vol, il, pp. 180—182. 
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Mr. Moodie took a trip into Kaffreland along with a clergymanand 
a schoolmaster, who were both Scotchmen. Fairs havebeen establish- 
ed by the colonial government for holding markets with the Kaffres, 
and thereby bring them into friendly terms with the settlers, and 
advance the work of civilization. Glass beads and other ornaments 
are in chief repute by these tribes, especially such of them as are at 
a distance from the frontiers, in exchange for articles which possess 
intrinsic value; and although many well meaning persons are. ex- 
ceedingly shocked that this should be allowed, perhaps it is a taste 
for ornaments that first rouses savage nations from their habitual 
indolence. 


** We were much struck with the easy and noble carriage of the Kaffre 
men. In general their only clothing was a softened bulluck’s hide, cut 
in an oval shape, and wrapped loosely round their shoulders. The Kaf- 
fres are elegantly formed, and are so exceedingly graceful in their general 
demeanour that they appear to be a nation of gentlemen. In their man- 
ners they are respectful without servility, and possess a native delicacy, 
which prevents them from giving offence by word or action. There is no 
perceptible difference to be observed in their manners, from the chief to 
the poorest of the tribe. Property, in fact, is much more equally dis- 
tributed among the Kaffres than in civilized societies. 

“ Thus jealousy, envy, and hatred, which destroy harmony between 
the different members of European communities, are in a great measure 
prevented. This constitutes the happiness of the infant state of society ; 
and, if we may judge by the free and cheerful manners which characterize 
the Kaffres, we may conclude that they area happy people. The Kaffre 
women are inferior in appearance to the men. This is occasioned by their 
being obliged to work for their husbands, who only assist them in closing 
their patches of Indian corn and millet, and in milking the cows. All the 
labour of digging the ground, constructing huts, and a variety of other em- 
ployments, falls to the share of the females. 

‘* Polygamy is common among the Kaffres, but it is confined to the 
more wealthy—that is, to those who possess the greatest number of cat- 
tle. Their wives are always purchased from their parents, and those who 
have cattle to spare, often exchange them for one or more wives, accord- 
ing to their circumstances. 

‘« By all I have been able to learn, the practice of polygamy does not 
appear to be an original custom of the Kaffres, but to have been occasioned 
by their destructive wars with the neighbouring tribes, when great num- 
bers of the males on both sides being killed, there remained an undue 
proportion of women, who would have perished from want if they had 
not been distributed among the men of the conquering tribe. These 
women are, in fact, rather the servants than the wives of the men. They 
are generally treated kindly by their husbands, and appear to be happy 
and contented with their lot.’”—vol. ii, pp. 238—241. 


They are represented as believing in a Supreme Being, but their 
notions of a future state are vague and undecided. They generally 
swear by the spirit of their father or by their chief. Their form of 
government is simple; their chiefs are hereditary, but not absolute. 


The whole population is divided into “ kraals” or hamlets, con- 
voL.n. (1835.) No.1. G 
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taining from ten to twenty families, each occupying separate huts, 
where a petty chieftain is stationed. By a sort of legal fiction, the 
chief is supposed to be the original possessor of all the lands and 
cattle within his territories; and, although the pretended right is 
little acted upon, the author is, hence, as also from other usages, | 
led to think that they are descended from a more cultivated race. 
He also thinks that they are rapidly approaching a state of civiliza- 
tion. These farther particulars are interesting. 


“ The Kaffres are great believers in witchcraft, and when any one is 
seized with a malady which will not yield to the remedies prescribed by 
their female doctors, it is usually attributed to the malice cf some neigh-. 
bour. This horrible superstition is artfully encouraged by the chief, who 
is always the gainer by the conviction of the offender, in which case, the 
latter is generally put to death, and his or her cattle confiscated and di- 
vided into two equal shares—one half being assigned to the suffering 
party, and the other half seized by the chief. 

‘** Some of the chiefs, to increase their authority, pretend to have the 
power of bringing rain to moisten the ground in seasons of long conti- 
nued drought. If their predictions happen to be fulfilled, their character 
is established, and they are distinguished by the title of ‘ rain-makers;’ 
but, if they fail, the blame is thrown on the wickedness of the people. 

** The Kaffres are a very superior race of barbarians—I cannot call 
them savages—in point of intellect; and the softness and copiousness of 
their language indicate a considerable degree of cultivation and reflec- 
tion. I have been informed by the missionaries that they have no less 
than five or six names forthe Supreme Being. ‘Their reasoning faculties 
are powerful and active, and unlike the Hottentots, whose weakness of 
judgment and supine credulity incline them to believe everything; the 
Kaffre will credit nothing that he is not fairly reasoned into. 

‘* The Kaffres are frugal and even avaricious in their habits, and are 
extremely unwilling to part with their cattle. Though they think it no 
great crime to steal from the colonists, they have a strong principle of 
honour and fidelity when trusted. Their hospitality and kindness to 
strangers are unbounded. In their domestic habits both sexes are ex- 
ceedingly chaste and modest, and infidelity on the part of a wife is often 
punished with death to the offending party. The women, as with the 
Hottentots and other African tribes, always eat their meals apart from the 
men. 

‘« The Kaffres, notwithstanding the softness and beauty of their lan- 
guage, have not that natural genius for music for which the Hottentots 
are remarkable: and their native melodies are consequently deficient in 
variety, and are extremely monotonous, being merely repetitions of three 
or four notes. They have, however, a number of songs in their language, 
which, from the translations I have heard of them, exhibit feeling and 
poetical genius. In their deliberations in the councils of their tribe, they 
are strict observers of propriety and decorum, and often show great natu- 
ral eloquence and acuteness in their reasonings.”—vol. 11, pp. 244—216. 


According to these views, they are a people highly worthy of 
the efforts of the most philanthropic; nor can we believe, with 
such powers and feelings as are attributed to them by the author, 
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that the missionaries can be without hopeful fruits among such 
tribes. He is one of those persons, we suspect, however, who thinks 
Christianity is not such an indispensable good as the generality of 
the philanthropists we have in our eye maintain, and that people 
may do very well without it. Believing that there is as much fan- 
aticism in these falsely called liberal notions, as in some of the most 
preposterous attempts or statements of the missionaries, we shall 
not labour, for it would be in vain, to convince him that he is plainly 
under the sway of strong prejudices in much of what is said in these 
volumes, regarding the most disinterested benefactors of the human 
race. The Kaffres, notwithstanding all that Lieutenant’ Moodie 
reports of them, have in their habits been muchameliorated by the 
Christian efforts that have found scope amongst them, and we refer 
to our review some months back of Mr. Holman’s second volume— 
one of the same series with that which is noticed in our present 
number—for as disinterested and well authenticated accounts, highly 
in favour of missionary exertions in that country, as any in these 
volumes, of an opposite tendency. But we must take our leaye of 
the Lieutenant, whose otherwise talented and delightful work might 
furnish us with a vast mass of information and amusement. We 
conclude with some farther particulars regarding the Kaffres, that 
call loudly for the healing influence of Christianity, and which one 
cannot but feel are eminently suited to the engrafting of its humane 
spirit and convincing doctrines. 


‘¢ The antelopes and other small game have now become exceedingly 
scarce in Kaffreland, having been almost entirely destroyed in frequent 
hunting parties. When a chief wishes to have a hunt, he sends to all his 
people to assemble at a particular spot, when they spread themselves far 
and wide over the country, forming a large circle, which is gradually con- 
tracted till the game are inclosed within a narrow space, where they kill 
great numbers with their assagays, which they can throw fifty or sixty 
yards. They also show great dexterity in throwing the ‘ kurie,’ which is 
a stick with a large knob on the end of it. In hunting the elephant, 
they are obliged to assemble in great numbers, and when they find one by 
himself, they pierce him with hundreds ‘of assagays until he sinks from 
loss of blood. On these occasions, two or three of the Kaffres are gene- 
rally killed by the enraged animal; but the chief who has ordered the 
hunt, considers this a matter of small importance. 

** ‘The Kaffres have a particular horror of a dead body, and when any 
one of the inhabitants of a kraal isso ill that they do not expect him to 
recover, they dig a hole in the ground at some distance from their habit- 
ations, and lay the sick person in it with some provisions, and there he 
remains till his dissolution or the hyenas devour him. Should one of their 
people die in his hut, the whole kraal is instantly deserted for ever. When 
a chief dies, however, he is generally buried in the enclosure or kraal 
where the cattle are kept at night; but when he falls in battle, it is not 
uncommon to cover the body with a small tumulus or heap of stones, to 
preserve it from the wild animals. This is, no doubt, the origin of the 
tumuli among the Celtic and Teutonic races, which are so common in 
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some parts of Europe. The custom of deserting their kraals when any 
one dies in his hut, is now getting into disuse among several of the Kaffre 
tribes ; but they are extremely careful to avoid touching the corpse with 
their hands, in dragging it away to be devoured by the hyenas. 

“« On making particular inquiries regarding this custom, I was informed 
that the Kaffres had formerly always buried their dead; but that several 
years ago an infectious disease, or plague, had broken out among them 


and carried off great numbers, and since that time they had been afraid 
to touch a dead body.”’—vol. ii, pp. 269—271. 





Arr. VII.—The Sultan Mahmoud and Mehemet Ali Pasha. By the 


Author of * England, France, Russia, and Turkey.” London: Ridg- 
way & Sons. 1835. 


Some months ago, we gave an account of a pamphlet, entitled 
“England, France, Russia, and Turkey,” which among other 
points, ably argued that a great crisis was approaching, when a 
hostile collision between England and Russia must inevitably take 
place on the subject of Turkey, unless England and France were 
foolish enough to allow the latter empire to be laid on the tomb of 
Poland. Since the date of that pamphlet, the designs of Russia 
have been considerably matured ; and the same author, in the pre- 
sent publication, entitled “The Sultan Mahmoud, and Mehemet 
Ali Pasha,” follows up his former views, and exhibits to us in for- 
cible colours the exact situation of parties, wherein he traces with 
great apparent accuracy, and as one intimately conversant with all 
the bearings of the subject, the unprincipled intrigues and heart- 
less machinations of Russia. He now particularly fixes upon the 
handle which that rapacious power is making, by turns, of the Sul- 
tan and his vassal, in the career of inordinate ambition ; and shows, 
what indeed must be evident to most men, that unless these wil 
arts are broken through without longer delay, she will soon be able 
fearlessly to throw off the mask, and dare England with effect to 
the teeth. Her machinations are ripening apace; she has de- 
tached France from England, and she has commenced fortifying 
Sevastopol, and the augmentation of her fleet in the Black Sea. 
Like the former pamphlet, the present is clear, eloquent, and 
convincing, though perhaps somewhat affected and pompous in its 
bearing. It is also calculated to be influential at the present mo- 
ment ; for there is unquestionably a spirit in England beginning to 
be awake to the schemes and progress of Russia, that cannot but 
be wrought upon by such a complete exposure as is here made of its 
policy. This publication starts with asserting, that nothing can be 
.more manifest than that the eastern interests of England and 
France are directly at war with those of Russia ; but still, that the 
latter has nothing to complain of in the energy with which the re- 
presentatives of the former have laboured to prevent a collision be- 
tween Mehemt Ali and the Sultan. The determination to prevent 
this collision, the author argues, can have been taken only as a 
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means of staving off the decision both of England and France, on 
the whole of the questions connected with Turkey and the East, in 
the hope that a reconciliation may take place between the vassal at 
Alexandria, and the sovereign at Constantinople, or that Mehemet 
Ali can succeed Mahmoud on the imperial throne—both of which 
results are shown to be impossible ; or, if the delay is used merely 
as a cloak for inaction, it every day becomes more plain, that Rus- 
sia will not wait for the saine purpose, but will Jead events, if she is 
allowed time, just as suits her interests. 

The author proceeds to argue, that Mehemet Pasha’s pretensions 
to the Sultan’s crown can never be carried into effect ; that his 
rebellion is nothing different from those of other Pashas, where the 
people have uniformly been altogether uninterested, and the revolt 
merely maintained by the sword. In Greece and Servia, on the 
other hand, no Pasha rose, but a people against their sovereign, 
and therefore, they achieved their independence. Mehemet Ali’s 
means are no doubt far greater than those of any former vassal, but 
the basis of his power rests in what exhausts and alienates his 
provinces, by the necessities of his position, while the peculiar sup- 
ports of the Porte, which are enumerated, are such as must render 
the vassal’s pretensions to the crown futile. But may not Mehemet 
Ali and the Sultan be reconciled ? Our author thus reasons on this 
question :— 

“Ts this object to be attained, by rendering Mehemet Ali inde- 
pendent? The proposition bears absurdity on its very face. Would a 
fiction of terms alter the facts of the case? Would a nominal separation 
take away from either, the power of injuring the other? Would it take 
away the inclination, the necessity of mutual destruction ? Would it in- 
crease the respectability of the Sultan, in the eyes of his nation? Would 
it sever those profound and immemorial bonds, that connect the affec- 
tions, the prejudices, the interests, of the inhabitants of those provinces, 
to the Porte, and which impose on it the necessity of unceasing endea- 
vours to recover them ? 

“The weakness of the Sultan is equally necessary to the existence of 
Mehemet Ali, nominally independent, or nominally subject : the destruc- 
tion of Mehemet must in every case be the first object of the Sultan,— 
an object to which he will sacrifice, as he has sacrificed, the dearest in- 
terests and the external independence of his empire. 

‘* But let us suppose impossible things. Let us suppose Mehemet Ali 
wholly detached from the Porte, and disposed to live in peace and amity 
with the Sultan. Let us suppose Russia still behind the Dnieper, and 
exercising no influence whatever on Turkey—even then, we maintain 
that it would be utterly impossible for peace to be maintained between 
the two Turkish rivals. 

_ “ Mehemet Ali has not only raised a military power, to the support of 
which his country is inadequate ; but he has had recourse’ to fiscal mea- 
sures, for the exaction of his revenue, which augment the exhausting 
effects of its pressure. While he is obliged to augment his expenditure, 
the production of the country rapidly diminishes. In Candia, his system 
has been impracticable; in Syria, it is equally so. He must, therefore, 
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make his army and his fleet suport themselves. He must look to new 
conquests abroad, to support himself at home; and to which side can his 
eyes be turned—to Bagdad, or to Asia Minor? Mehemet Ali must have 
conquests; he has an army superior in the field to that of the Sultan. He 
‘has a dissatisfied country, where the most. trifling invasion necessarily 
‘rallies all discontent, and where his only safeguard is the idea of his 
power. He must, therefore, attack the dominions of the Sultan, because 
‘they are the only food within reach; he will attack them, becatfse his 
attack can alone prevent an invasion. 

‘Qn the other hand, the Porte is Jed by a sense of right and injury to 
attack Mehemet Ali—to foment discontent—to profit by it; and this 
moral necessity is not less imperative than the practical necessity is for 
Mehemet Ali; but supposing this cause not to exist—supposing Egypt, 
separated from the Porte from time immemorial—supposing the Sultan 
animated with the most friendly dispositions towards Mehemet Ali— 
supposing the temptations removed of his weakness in Egypt—sup- 
posing again thé influence of Russia not to exist—even then the obliged 
hostility of Mehemet Ali must produce hostility against him. The two 
cannot co-exist, from the moment that either is prepared to attack the 
other. If left to themselves, there cannot be a shadow of a doubt, as we 
shall afterwards see, that Mehemet Ali would be destroyed. But, in the 
meantime, all progress is arrested; the rivalry exhausts the empire; and, 
what is of far more importance, they will not be left to themselves. The 
powers of Europe will interfere. Russia is at hand, with her plans fixed, 
and her mind made up. England and France will not deliberately suffer 
her to have all the game in her own hands; they, too, will: interfere : 
but if they interfere with the idea of preventing the parties from coming 
to blows, we hesitate not in declaring our conviction, that they had much 
better leave Russia at once to make the best of it. It is childish to 
speak of reconciling interests that cannot coincide; of strengthening an 
empire by the union of parts necessarily hostile. Mehemet Ali and 
Mahmoud have ceased to struggle, from exhaustion alone. The rela- 
tions between them, at this moment, are those of hostility. They lie, 
like two gladiators, on the arena, at rest, because neither has strength to 
reach and dispatch the other; with this difference, that the life of the one 
is on the surface; the life of the other, however stunned and bruised he 
may be, lies deeper than his antagonist’s sword can reach.”—pp. 9—12. 


The one power, therefore, can only be supported by the destruc- 
tion of the other; and it is argued, that though England and 
France may destroy either of them, it would be better thus to deal 
with the Sultan, than deliver the empire to Russia, at present his 
avowed protector. Anelection must be made between the existence 
of Mehemet Aliand his sovereign, which is imposed solely by the po- 
sition and attitude of Russia. But for this attitude, the Pasha and 
the Sultan might be left to fight their own battles. In the present 
state of matters, however, every movementinvolves the whole of Europe. 
England, France, and particularly Russia, have declared to the 
Sultan, that any act against his vassal compromised his crown, and 
the extensive peace spoken of. But since a rupture between the 
vassal and his sovereign cannot be staved off for ever, let us choose 
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our champion, and prevent Russia any longer interfering in the 
affairs of ‘Turkey. 

After amplifying these views, the author proceeds to consider 
more particularly the question between Mehemet Ali and Mahmoud, 
arguing that the most important and decisive points are to be 
drawn from the habits, interests, and wishes of their people, which 
Europeans do not understand generally, on account of preconceived 
notions. He compares the characters and the career of these two 
‘remarkable men, and leans, in a manner to us not a little novel, in 
favour of the Sultan ; holding that his connection with Russia is his 
great political sin, in our eyes, and in the eyes of his people—a re- 
sult on which Russia calculated, in forcing on the Porte the Treaty 
of Protection. 

The causes of the victories of Mehemet Ali’s troops are traced, 
as well as of the weakness and disasters of the Sultan; and thence 
it is concluded, that the former is the least fitted, and the least 
likely to fill the throne of Constantinople. After arguing the ques- 
tion between these two men, as between two private individuals, 
and greatly preferring the Sultan, the object in thus choosing is 
stated to be solely for the benefit of the Ottoman nation, which 
must consist in agreeing to the predilections and habits of that 
nation, all which prejudices and tastes are shewn to be really in 
hostility to Mehemet Ali Pasha. 


‘‘ The Sultan is the key-stone of an arch which exists not by him, but 
which cannot stand without him. He is the centre of a great system, 
which has conciliated the interests apparently so discordant, according to 
European notions of interests, of this vast empire, ever since its creation ; 
which has established habits to govern and sustain its action; which re- 
poses on long traditions of submission ; which has many and great abuses, 
but which has exhibited an immense power of self regeneration. ‘This 
last consideration, which ought to give it favour in our eyes, is precisely 
the cause of our actual doubts, and of its weakness; for before there was 
sufficient time for the effervescence to subside, for the results to appear, 
for the experiments to be made, an artful and watchful enemy attacked 
it; seized the moment when the Ottoman nation was disarmed and in 
doubt, to throw its armies upon it, having succeeded at the same moment 
in producing interna] revolt, and in detaching from it those powers which 
ought to have flung at all times their shield before it, and more especially 
at the moment that so great and important a change was in progress, 
These appear to us imperative reasons for supporting Turkey as an inde- 
pendent state, without reference to the danger, for ourselves, of its an- 
nexation to Russia. Jt can only be supported by supporting its chief and 
its government. It would be a strange infatuation, either to think of 
supporting it by the destruction of both, or to compromise their existence 
by hesitation as to what policy is to be pursued in a contingency which 
certainly ought not to take us by surprise. 

‘“ We have weighed Mehemet Ali against Mahmoud; now we must 
weigh the Pasha of Egypt against the Sultan; but what balance is there 
between the two. Is not the very power of Mehemet Ali the result of a 
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state of indecision in the central Government, which must become dis- 
solution if he were at the head of it? The prejudices, prescriptive rights, 
habits of submission, vanish, the very moment that Mehemet Ali succeeds 
to the Sultan, for these all centre in his person. Mehemet Ali is, more- 
over, an old man—his son is not certainly to be looked to as a peaceable 
successor. England has nothing to reckon on, save the personal ability 
of a man of sixty five. . Her whole scheme is frustrated by a diarrhoea or 
aquinsey. What guarantee of duration, of stability, can be imagined to 
support a decision, or an indecision, which may lead to such a result, 
through the destruction of the system that has so long existed; that 
exists to-day, and which contains the germs of future and prosperous 
existence.” —pp. 47, 48. 


But the policy of prolonging the hostility of the vassal and the 
sovereign, by postponing an inevitable struggle, is more absurd on 
the part of England and France, than taking up the former to the 
destruction of the latter ; for the opposition of Russia, that thus 
would instantly be stirred, would be found comparatively easy, to 
that which allows her time to sacrifice Turkey, and delay to mature 
all her ambitious measures therewith connected. 

“ If England and France doubt their own intelligence on this question, 
they may adopt a very safe test by which to try the value of their policy ; 
they may be sure when they are right, and that is when they are opposed 
to Russia; they know what her interests are—they know that she alone 
understands the question. They have seen the fruits of acting with her 
—her support, her vigorous support of Mehemet Ali—her resistance to 
the rupture between him and the Sultan, might alone, we think, have 
sufficed to open their eyes. Their position in 1821 and 1827, might 
have been sufficient warning against the strange coincidence that marks 
their policy at this very hour. 

‘‘ There may be, however, an immediate necessity for this—we are -far 
from denying it; but if we cannot venture on taking the field against 
Russia on any of the details of the question, are we not placed in a most 
lamentable predicament? It is clear our position must continue to grow 
worse and worse; advantages will be sacrificed day by day—the power 
of resistance in Turkey will daily disappear—men’s minds, and men's 
opinions, will become more and more unsettled—so that even if a collision 
is prevented, if no great catastrophy intervenes, even then you will permit 
the people to be demoralized. Then how will you support the empire ? 
A word, a will, suffices at present; in a short time hence millions may 
be squandered, and tens of thousands of lives sacrificed in vain; for to 
talk of peace, is but an avowal of entire ignorance of the question ; while 
we continue to avow our dread of war, things will go on as before ; ‘but 
the descent has become more rapid. 

‘*.We presume not to say what ought to be done; but this we say, 
with fullest conviction, that all we can do will be unavailing, until we 
meet and curb Russia. Mehemet Ali is the mere instrument—even if 
you prevent this one from being the successful instrument of her designs, 
another Mehemet Ali will arise. Destroy the Seraskier, another Seganus 
will be found. Our best expedient can only postpone the consummation, 
but not change our position, and very soon the material strength of 
Russia will enable her to cast aside these expedients. She will very soon 
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drop the wizzard’s mask, and spectre winding sheet, and step in in real 
arms, and w’th corporeal strength.”—pp. 50—52. 


It is pretty clear that the English cabinets of late, have been 
aware of the position of parties and interests in the great questions 
discussed in this pamphlet, but that the apathy or ignorance of 
France have paralyzed the intentions of England. It should, how- 
ever, be apparent to all, that the strength of Russia in Turkey lays 
in the position of Mehemet Ali; and the use made of this position 
by Russia, is ably traced and exposed by the author, through an 
event that has lately occurred. We quote the account of the matter 
referred to, from these pages. 


‘‘Mehemet Ali has endeavoured to obtain the sanction of England, 
France, and Austria, to the declaration of his independence. He has put 
forth, in an official note, addressed to these cabinets, the difficulties he 
laboured under from the pretensions and enmity of the Porte, and pro- 
poses, if the powers will sanction his independence, to devote his whole 
attention to the collection of large military resources (150,000 men), to 
hold at the disposal of these powers for opposing Russia! -This singular 
attempt is absurd, now that it has been met; but it would have been 
most able had it succeeded. The object of this note might have been to 
ensare the adhesion of England, and, failing this, to establish still more 
firmly the apparent connection between Mehemet Ali and France and 
England—fill the mind of the Sultan with distrust of these powers, and 
confirm, beyond all reconciliation, the feud between them. Had not the 
English cabinet been more enlightened than it ever had been before, the 
design would have been successful, and its success would have been the 
finishing stroke for Turkey. Happily the English minister viewed this 
attempt in its true light; answered Mehemet Ali, that the countenance 
of such a design would be contrary alike to the principles and the in- 
terests of England, and advised him, if he wished to preserve the friend- 
ship of England, to desist from using the power delegated to him against 
his sovereign, and to evacuate Orfa, and pay his tribute.”—pp. 55, 56. 


Lord Ponsonby, the English ambassador, transmitted the an- 
swer of his court to the Porte, in a public note, thus turning one 
of Russia’s wiles against herself; for she imagined, our author 
says, that the scheme would embroil the Sultan with England. It 
has, on the other hand, however, excited a feeling of indignation 
against Russia among the Turks, who attribute this step of Me- 
hemet Ali’s to her machinations. But the snares of the ever watch- 
ful and intriguing northern Autocrat, which are represented as being _ 
so numerous and varied, as to employ agents everywhere, whisper- 
ing, listening, reasoning, bullying, or bribing, as the case m 
require, had another stratagem at hand, by which it was ho 
England would commit herself fatally in the affairs of Turkey. 
Mehemet Ali had failed, as already explained, but, 

“ Foiled in this attempt, a second was made, through the agency of 
Turkey itself, which readily grasped at the proposition, that England 
should take Mehemet Ali’s fleet from him, and deliver it to the Sultan, 
If a threat of England had made Mehemet Ali evacuate Orfa, it was 
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clear that he was at the mercy of England, and that England began to 
feel that she was so. Why was he so? merely because he did possess a 
fleet. The possession of this fleet, therefore, while it exhausted his re- 
sources, controlled his operations on land, and rendered him subservient 
to England; by depriving him of the fleet, his finances were relieved, 
his continental position doubly strengthened, and he was withdrawn from 
dependence on England ; he would also have been deprived of the power, 
on any contingency, of upsetting the Sultan by a coup de main; and so 
many more vessels would have been placed in the arsenal of Constanti- 
nople, at the disposal of the Emperor. And this was all to have been 
done by England herself; and in doing so, she was to be persuaded that 
she had settled the question of Mehemet Ali, and of Turkey. What 
must Russia's opinion be of the sagacity of England! What must not 
the physical weakness be—what ¢s not the physical weakness of a govern- 
ment that has owed, and daily owes, its power and progress to such 
facilities fur deception, and such practice in deceiving! What would 
the disgraceful exposure be, if her now panic-struck antagonist ventured 
to lay his iron hand on her gorgon mask, and lion’s skin !”—pp. 58, 59. 


Much might be said on the progress of demoralization in Tur- 
key, which is sured so long as Russia is allowed to carry on her 
intrigues, and rivet still more closely her chains in that country. 
But other results not less clearly indicated by what she has of late 
been doing, are referred to in this pamphlet, which demand the 
most prompt measures from England. Since last autumn, she has 
contracted for the construction of twenty-five line-of-battle ships, 
and thirty of smaller dimensions, and commenced extensive works 
at Sevastopol. Circumstanced, it is well said, as she is financially, 
the expenditure thus gone into at this moment, proves that no time 
is to be lost on the part of England and France ; for these vessels 
must be designed to issue from the Straits she has ordered to be 
closed against us, and these works of defence can be of service only 
to resist.retaliation for what she is preparing to inflict. 

But the union of France and England, it has been the earnest 
endeavour of Russia to disprove in Turkey, and to dissolve. 

‘* The importance of this union cannot be better proved, than by the 
pains taken by Russia to disprove it. Her constant theme was—Eng- 
land, and France distracted by faction at home, and disunited abroad. 
‘France,’ said she, ‘is with ws’—‘ HER KING js with us.’ But these as- 
sertions were in manifest contradiction with the conduct of Admiral 
Roussin, who sedulously marked, on every occasion, his entire approba- 
tion of the course taken by Lord Ponsonby. It may here be remarked, 
that two successive ambassadors of France have pursued at Constan- 
tinople, without the sanction, it would appear, of the government at 


home—the policy dictated by the true interests of France. But Russia 


found means to neutralise the effect of this happy and most beneficial 
union. An envoy of France, sent to Mehemet Ali, a partisan of the 
restoration and of Russia, and who had been under secretary of state 
under Polignac, is brought to Constantinople, where he is recommended 
to the Porte by the Austrian Minister as the real representative of the 
views of the French Cabinet and King, and takes every opportunity of 
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expressing his disapproval of the ambassador’s conduct, and his convic- 
tion of the necessity of an intimate union between France and Russia, 
which, it was whispered, he was instrumental in bringing about. But 


it is superfluous to speak of the importance to-Russia of a union: with 


France, or of the facilities she possesses for forming such a union. A 


union with the Government of France gives her time for shutting up the 


Dardanelles, she thus becomes an over-match for France, while the very 
fact of that union arouses the vengeance of France against its Gevern- 


ment, and throws that distracted country again into civil war.’’—pp. 
61—63. 


. 
, 


In a note to the above passage, the author declares, that nearly 


the whole of the diplomatic agency of Europe at Constantinople, 


is at the disposal of Russia: that the missions of Austria, Prussia, 
Holland, Sardinia, and Naples, have hitherto been as subservient 
as if they had received the autocrat’s pay; that France has been 
acting in both senses, and that the salary of her dragoman would 
not maintain him respectably in his station ; nay, that the English 
dragoman, though esteemed an honourable man, is brother to the 
dragoman of Russia. Even Sweden and Denmark, are represented 
by Frank inhabitants of Pera. If such be the diplomatic agency 
at Constantinople (and the author speaks not merely like a well 
informed person on the subject, but like an honest informant), it may 
well be said, that it is by telling stories Russia principally assumes 
a position that bullies the Turks, and that it is for her of the highest 
importance to have so many mouths to tell the same things. 

We are not aware to what width the disunion between France 
and Ingland has gone on the aflairs of Turkey, which Russia was 
so solicitous to secure. England certainly allowed a favourable junc- 
ture to escape when she might have carried France along with her, 
and when the dangers to be met were less than they are at present. 
But this oversight only now requires the greater vigilance and 
promptitude, to avoid farther complications to the questions. at 
issue, and farther disunion. ‘The fault will not lie upon our author, 
we are sure, should England exhibit continued supineness or 
timidity. Indeed, his reasonings and appeals have already not been 
without a salutary influence, if we may judge from the sensation 
they have produced on the public mind in Britain; nor can we sup- 
pose that the present additional and earnest pages will fail in fol- 
lowing up and enlarging the effect of his previous exertions. On 
the immediate duty of England, he thus expresses himself :— 

“There is but one way of solving these complications, of uniting 
France to us—of detaching Austria and Prussia from Russia—of restor- 
ing Poland—of solving the Egyptian question—of maintaining the in- 
dependence of Greece, which we have effected—of preserving the rights 
of Samos, we have guaranteed (so levelled are all questions before this, 
which affects alike a parish and an empire )—of saving Turkey—of main- 
taining the de facto independence of the Circassians—of defending 
Persia—of securing India—of preventing another irruption of Northern 
Barbarians—and that is the presence of England, by her pendants and 
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her guns, on that portion of her own element, from which Russia has 
ventured too soon, let us hope, to pronounce her exclusion. 

‘If the Government of France has gone over to the natural and ne- 
cessary enemy of France, the necessity for England to act is more im- 
perative, if possible, than before. Before, the fact of the union of 
France and England imposed a respect on Russia that no longer exists ; 
France becomes, like Austria, a mere cat’s-paw, to ensnare the confi- 
dence of England; to keep Russia informed of her decisions, or her non- 
decisions; and what more can Russia desire, than to be assured that her 
designs are not perceived. But let not England for an instant conceive 
that the solution of the eastern question is rendered less certain or more 
difficult by the apostacy of France. No, it is thereby simplified. If 
England understood her strength, she would know that she requires no 
allies. Perhaps the mere substitution of the word ‘ war’ for the word 
she has too often used, ‘ peace,’ would put an end to this continued 
European crisis; and if more than the word and the determination were 
requisite, the destruction of a weak and exposed arsenal (whatever may 
have been said to the contrary) suffices to take from Russia all power of 
injury, which would be the sole object of a war, with a power with which 
we have nothing to do, save to prevent her practical interference in a 


country where, as yet, she is only powerful because she has duped us 
into supporting her.’’—pp. 64, 65. 


The conclusion of the pamphlet is calculated to arouse the atten- 
tion of France to her real position, as respects the wiles of Russia. 
The author’s reproof, remonstrance, and appeals, addressed to that 
country, are also worthy of our study, inasmuch as they suggest 
some momentous points for our watchfulness. Russia, he says, 
holds out to the chief of the French state bribes, such as admis- 
sion to the bosom of legitimacy, a continental union against the 
commerce of England, and an Egyptian and African dominion for 
France. What effect these golden offers may have on an avaricious 
mind, we know not, but— 


“Jt isstrange that France does not recollect, for any useful purpose, 
that there was a Napoleon, whose ambition and wilfulness may have been 
wrong, but whose master-mind grasped at it were with the precision of 
instinct all political combinations. Can France forget, that Napoleon, 
~ at war with England, and the ally of Russia, refused his sanction to the 
possession of the Dardanelles by Russia, although this would have been 
purchased by Russia’s support in the subjugation to France of the whole 
of continental Europe? Can France forget, that he who extended her 
empire north, south, east, and west, and raised her to the pinnacle of 
human greatness—he who despised Russia, while placed where she is, 
should have looked on her possession of the Dardanelles as raising that 
barbarous power to a preponderance over his own France which would 
end by crushing France? This conviction his political life has pro- 
claimed—this is the political testament he has left to his heedless country 
—this is the warning to Europe, expressed in terms that must arrest and 
rivet the attention of every listener,—‘* My name will be pronounced 
with respect when the southern provinces of Europe are a prey to the 
barbarians of the north! !’”’—pp. 66, 67. 
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Art. VIII.— The Pilgrims of Walsingham ; or Tales of the Middle Ages. 
By Acnes Srricxtanp. London: Saunders & Otley. 1835. 


Were we to search for any one evidence, among the various classes 
of publications, of the general advanced education and refinement 
of the present generation, the number and character of the no- 
vels that are month after month issuing from the press would 
probably be the most striking. The status which this class of 
books maintain in our modern literature, the variety of authors 
which it has called into celebrity, are tokens of its value and mag- 
nitude, which no common-place sneers regarding its frivolity or 
unreal nature has been able to bear down. It is not too much to 
say, that to our novels, the established rules which refined society 
acknowledge and study has been greatly indebted ; probably in- 
deed the gallant bearing of our gentry, and the delicacy of our 
public morals, have been brought about more by these multiform 
codes of social morality, than by the school-room or the pulpit. 
In this good work our female writers have been the most indus- 
triously engaged, and to this very circumstance has the special 
effects of such a class of literature been principally owing. For 
just as surely as the society of an accomplished woman smooths 
the natural asperities of the other sex, and elevates the tone of their 
sentiments, by polishing their noblest exhibitions, so truly are the 
loftiest doctrines, or most the ordinary ideas, gracefully set by female 
writers, and made to tell on the conventional tastes and opinions of 
mankind with a potent charm. 

Novels have become so numerous as to be divisible into separate 
orders, according to well defined marks ; and the rules by which to 
judge of them have become so generally known, that those which 
half a century ago would have been called very superior, hardly 
now-a-days obtain the character of mediocrity. We know not 
indeed that of the scores that annually appear, one can be found 
of late years that gives not a flattering specimen of literary com- 

sition at least so that we cannot but exultingly ejaculate— 
What a number of elegant writers does our country possess ! 
Besides the beauty of the language, English novels also display an 
immense variety and extent of knowledge of the finest and richest 
description. Human nature is the capital study of novelists—an 
exhaustless subject to be sure; but yet through them it has become 
greatly developed. In cultivating this study they have traversed 
every ageand condition ; andas the scope to such writers is un- 
limited, we have of late years beheld a bright array of cultivators, 
whose especial design and work has been to place before us the men 
of other days, and to exhibit them breathing and acting, as if we 
had been of their age, and participators of their feelings, at the time 
too that we can bring into comparison our own personal experience 
and limited era. The lights of history and the intentions of our 
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common nature become under the management of a skilful artist, 
sure guides in this excursive employment ; and o:namented as such 
work requires to be, its study becomes not merely highly instruc- 
tive but surpassingly delightful. How many sound lessons have 
we met with in novels! but still more triumphantly would we ask, 
how much real enjoyment have we derived from them? We think, 
to every sound and cultivated mind it would be a ground of deep 
concern, were it announced that never more was it to be allowed to 
taste the elegant pleasure and instruction communicated by such 
works as the Pilgrims of Walsingham. 

The authoress of these volumes has fallen upon a happy fancy 
as regards their plan. She has founded her fiction on a custom at 
one time not uncommon in this country—that of a devotional 
pilgrimage. Her pilgrims have the additional recommendations, 
that they are historical characters of great celebrity. It is well 
known that persons of the very highest rank undertook such jour- 
neys, and sometimes in disguise. ‘This is the style in which the 
authoress places her personages, these being no less than Henry 
VIIT., his queen Catherine, the emperor Charles V., who visited 
this country twice, and on one of those occasions his stay was about 
five weeks, when, according to historians, he won the affections of 
the whole court. The other characters are Mary Queen Dow- 
ager of France and Duchess of Suffolk, Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas Wyat, Anne Boleyn, the 
Abbot of Glastonbury, and the Abbess of Ely. 

The period selected by the authoress for description, was one of 
great pageantry and also fanciful adventures. ‘The visit of the ac- 
complished, and at the time, young emperor, must have called forth 
all the devices that were likely to astonish and charm him ; but as 
it had something more important in it than a love of travel or 
tokens of friendship, however ingenuous might seem to be his pur- 
poses, it is here supposed that those pageants were ill calculated to 
allow time and opportunity or him to compass his profound views, 
and that an unostentatious and disguised pilgrimage to the shrine at 
Walsingham was undertaken in consequence of the cunning sug- 
gestion of the young diplomatist, when he might hope to fathom 
the mind of the bluff king and his wily minister. The adventures 
in the course of this supposed pilgrimage, and the tales that they 
relate to, enliven the journey, fill these volumes, and are also to be 
extended to another series—for only some of the characters have 
here contributed their share, nor is the pilgrimage closed. 

The plan admits and suggests variety in the tales, according as 
the diversity of characters on the part of the narrators would afford. 
All of them possess merit, and form as a whole a very enter- 
taining ‘work. There seems to have been not a little care bestuwed 
in its detail, and such is the interest excited, that every one who 
reads the present series will be impatient to see the succeeding. 
Upon the whole too, we are pleased with the manner in which 
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the characters deport themselves, that being in sustained harmony 
with authentic history. Anne Boleyn has ever been a favourite in 
our eyes: this partiality no doubt having been strengthened by 
the account of her great misfortunes and cruel fate. ‘Ihe present 
picture of her, however, is of a different style, and the levity as well 
as heartlessness of a coquette, are attributed to her without cha- 
rity, and beyond historical support. Queen Catherine, however, 
who is also associated with our kindliest sentiments, is deservedly 
treated as the high-souled, confiding, and enduring wife; nor can 
the reader but be earnest in the sympathy here kept alive towards , 
her whose feelings the presence of Mistress Anne, and the fickle- | 
ness of the tyrant, must have so often distressingly excited. 

The present volumes contain the tales of Cardinal Wolsey, King . 
Henry, the Abbot of Glastonbury, Queen Catherine, the Emperor 
Charles, and the Abbess of Ely. We shall now present:a few ex- 
tracts from the King’s tale—not that it is the best, but its shortness 
suits our purpose, while it affords a fair specimen of how the writer 
elucidates the character of the narrator in the style of the tale. 
It is entitled William Rufus and the Salmon-Pasty. The monarch 
commences with a quotation, that goes to show the light esteem in 
which the second of the Norman line of sovereigns was held by his 
subjects. It contains reflections which may naturally enough have 
been familiar on the part of such a moralist. 

“ Albeit, it is a difficult matter for a king to please all his people, even 
if he were desirous of so doing, and, sooth to say, I have often laughed 
outright, at the dolorous expressions of regret with which the malcontents 
of our days refer to the memory of the good olden times; and I have be- 
thought me, that could the annals of those years of ignorance and tyran- 
nous insolence, of both king and nobles, be proclaimed in the ears of the 
people, they would thank Heaven that they had lived under the sway of 
the present line of princes, who love learning, and have withal a paternal 
regard for the chureh and all dutiful subjects, over whom Heaven has ap- 


pointed their happy reign. 

“ William Rufus, or the Red King, as he is called by contemporary 
chroniclers, though not worse than some of his successors, and in my 
poor judgment, not a tithe so bad as the craven King John, appears to 
have been held in ill esteem by English historians, who scruple not to 
charge him with impiety, rapacity, cruelty, and a list of grosser vices 
too monstrous for repetition. 

‘ Prejudice apart, his sway was doubtless an iron one, and it is an ac- 
credited fact, that in the year of grace 1093, his jarring Norman and 
Saxon subjects, though divided on every other point, united most heartily 
in praying for his death. 

‘« Now, whether the report of this unprecedented act of ill-will, on.the 
part of his lawful lieges, might have some effect on William’s mind, or 
whether Heaven were in a manner moved, by the unwonted sincerity and 
fervour of these petitions in the royal behalf, or whether his highness had 
partaken too largely of a rich salmon pasty, I will not take upon myself to 
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decide; howbeit, the fact is certain, that the king fell sick at Gloucester, of 
a very grievous malady. | 

‘* Unused to pain, and unaccustomed to submit to the slightest restraint, 
for never before had a day’s illness interfered with his course of robustious 
health, or caused him the least cessation from either war or pleasure, or 
those violent exercises, to which his restless disposition constantly urged 
him, the king exhibited the most fractious and impatient humours on the 
first. symptoms of indisposition, which commenced with the usual effects 
attending excessive repletion. His personal attendants and lords of his 
household, though by no means free from alarm, lest his natural irrasci- 
bility, aggravated as it was to an unusal pitch by his illness, should be pro- 
ductive of evil consequences to themselves, were not in the slightest degree 
amazed at the malady of their royal master, when they called to mind the 
quality and quantity of his devourings on the preceding day. So great 
indeed had been William’s relish for the aforesaid salmon-pasty, that 
he had, in defiance of all laws of chivalry, and to the great scandal of 
—even his corrupt court—knighted the cook who had compounded this 
dainty, and appointed him a pension suitable to his new honour. More- 
over, he had evinced his devotion to the pasty by causing it to be brought 
into his chamber, that he might make a second repast upon it before he 
slept, and feast his eyes withal upon it, in case he should chance to awake 
in the course of the night. In consequence, however, of his violent indis- 
position, his reminiscences of it soon became the very reverse of agreeable, 
therefore, after uttering a succession of dolorous groans, and showing a 
strange variety of grimaces and contortions, indicative of his loathing, he 
pointed with his right hand to the gilded beaufet opposite to his bed, where 
the late favoured object of his exclusive preference had been placed full in 
his view, saying in a rueful tone— 

‘“‘« By Saint Luke's face! yonder stands the traitor that hath well nigh 
slain me outright—Take it hence, my masters, for if I look upon it once 
more, my royal stomach will be turned inside-out.’ ’”’—vol.i, pp. 178—182. 


The king’s sickness increased, however, to such a degree, that 
his favourite, Robert Bloet, ventured, though with fear, to suggest 
the expediency of summoning a physician to his aid; for amongst 
his Majesty’s prejudicies, he entertained a furious antipathy against 
all medicines, ever since his mother had in his childhood compelled 
him to swallow a certain decoction. Upon the favourite’s sugges- 
tion, the royal patient roared out— 


‘“** A leech, say you? aye, any one that can bring me ease! Out upon 
you all for a pitiless set of varlets, that could stand and gaze upon my 
torments, and not think upon the mediciner ere this! Fly, ye barbarous 
wretches! ye false-hearted traitors ! and hale hither by the ears a skilful 
leech forthwith, or I will make all your heads leap from your shoulders, 
without benefit of clergy, before ye are ten minutes older !’ 

‘* This courteous intimation of his benevolent intentions towards the 
trusty lieges who surrounded his sick bed, would speedily have cleared 
the room of every soul, but his favorite, had not Rufus, perceiving indi- 
cations of a general retreat, called out :— 


‘** Ha! ye false villains, think ye to leave me thus to die alone? Tarry, 
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I say! you Mortimer, Grantmenil, Ufford, and Eustace de Boulogne. 
And you, my Bloet, hasten for a discreet and skilful leech—but ere you 
venture to bring him into my presence, strive to discover, by closely 
questioning him, whether the knave have any intention of dosing me 
with rue and horehound, and if he have any such venomous compounds 
in his book of recipes, cause him to be hanged forthwith, for a -con- 
spirator who would finish the treasons begun by yon accursed pasty,— 
and seek me out another without delay.’ ’’—vol. i, pp. 184, 185. 


The leech was brought, but although the seventh son of the 
seventh son, he possessed no such skill as the patient was willing 
to hope. Yet, what he lacked in science he made up in presump- 
tion and assumption, proceeding according to the most approved 
practice, to suit his prescription rather to the quality of his patient 
than to the nature of the malady. Of a diamond, a ruby, and 
an emerald, he made a powder, and administered the costly com- 
pound in a large spoonful of honey. Still the king’s sufferings be- 
came the more severe, and to such a height did his agony increase, 
that he declared fiercely unless a speedy cure was accomplished, he 
would incontinently cause the physician to be hanged. Upon this, 
the leech talked of the risk of the patient’s soul if he indulged 
in such impatience. But this served but to make matters worse. 


“* Fellow!’ cried the King, in an access of fury, ‘ How durst you 
presume to encrease my miseries, by the mention of my immortal soul to 
me! Verily I will cause thee to suffer the penalty of high treason, out 
of hand, for wickedly imagining my death in thy perverse and disloyal 
heart! Tell me—my masters,’ continued he, raising up in his bed, and 
glaring round him with a wild horror in his rolling and bloodshot eyes 
(which chroniclers assure us were of two different colours)—* tell me 
ee Iam in danger of death, as this vile slave would traitorously 
aver?” 

“The courtiers, though willing at all times to flatter their unreason- 
able and imperious master, were, on this occasion, mute; and the King 
read in their pale countenances and portentous silence, a fearful reply to 
his question; yet he continued to gaze in desperate expectancy of an an- 
swer. At that instant, the deep pause was broken by a long and general 
how] from the hounds in the royal kennel, beneath the windows of the 
King’s chamber ; scarcely had this cadence ceased, when a voice, which 
certainly was in the room, but yet proceeded from no visible agent, pro- 
nounced in thrilling tones, these awful words,— 

‘© ¢ Set thine house in order, fur thou shalt die, and not live!’ ” 

“ A fearful cry broke from every one present, that stood about the 
bed, and the King bowing his face upon the pillow, in an agony of ‘de- 
spair and terror, burst into a flood of tears. ‘Then, starting up he ex- 
claimed,— } 

“* My soul! my precious soul! For the love of the saints, send for 
a dozen monks! Hand me acrucifix! Have none of ye a rosary, ye 
profane and godless crew? Oh Bloet, if thou lovest me, help me 
out with an ave, lest, peradventure, I should depart before a priest 
cometh.’ ’—vol.i, pp. 189—191. : 

But Bloet, though bred a churchman, had at that moment such 
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a frightful view of his own state, that he could only ejaculate, 
«¢ Lord be merciful to me a sinner !” which still transported royalty 
the more, when he ordered all the courtiers around him to kneel 
down, and muster such prayers as they could for the benefit of his 
soul. These being all in Latin gibberish, and unintelligible to the 
parties present, the conscience-stricken king demanded one in Iing- 
lish or in Norman-French. But it was protested that Latin was 
the ‘language of holy mother church; nor had they any other 
prayers at their finger ends. A little Saxon page was now found 
who knew an English prayer. It was as follows :— 


‘© Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that I lig on! 
There be four corners to my bed ! 
There be four angels over spread ! 
Two at my head, two at my feet, 
To be my keepers while I sleep, 
If I die before I wake, 
Sweet Mary’s Son my soul pray take !” 

««* Simple boy, that prayer is a good vesper for a pious child; but of 
what avail can it be toa man deep dyed in guilt and fearful iniquity, 
when he is smitten of the Lord for his sins?’ said Anselm, Abbot of 
Bec, who at that moment entered the chamber, bearing the cross in one 
hand, and upholding the host in the other. 

‘** Holy father,’ cried the King, turning toward him, with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, ‘ what shall I give thee to save my soul from 
the pains hereafter ?’ 

“*Wretched man,’ replied the Abbot, ‘dost thou hope to preserve 
thyself from the wrath to come through the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness? [I tell thee, William of Normandy, if thou wouldst give me thy 
house full of silver and gold to speak peace to thy guilty conscience, I 
would not do it!’ 

“*] sent for you to give me absolution for my sins, not to increase 
my misery by enlarging on mine iniquities,’ interrupted the King, an- 
grily. ‘I tell you, moreover, that I am not worse than all these nobles 
here, for they have all shared in my crimes, and committed a huge stock 
of their own withal. There is not one in presence, but has been guilty 
of sacrilege, murder, adultery and perjury; not to mention gluttonies, 
extortions, wrongs and robberies too numerous to be recorded—’ 

““¢ Son,’ interrupted the Abbot, in his turn, ‘didst thou send for me 
that thou mightest confess their sins or thine own?’ 

“«* Father, I sent for thee that thou mightest save my soul.’ 

“* T save thy soul, thou misguided and foolish man? Dost thou not 
know that God has expressly declared, that no man can redeem his 
brother ? for it cost more to do that—’ 

“* As for the cost,’ replied the King, ‘I told thee before that I was 
willing that thou shouldst name thine own price for my shrift. Ranulph 
Flambart, my treasurer, hath lately brought vast sums of silver and gold 
into my exchequer, and I will pay thee handsomely for thy trouble if 
thou wilt fall to work to pray my soul speedily out of its woful imperil- 
ment.’ 


«* Aye, thou wouldst willingly barter that which can now profit thee 
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nothing, as the price of thy redemption from the penal fire. But dost 
thou deem, oh vain man! that thy bribe will be accepted, when thou 
dost remember thee, that it is made up out of the spoils of the church? 
Hast thou not laid thy godless clutches on abbies, bishoprics and hospital 
endowments, and stuffed thy coffers with the maintenance of the poor 
and sick; and to whom thinkest thou the things will pertain for the 
which thou hast pulled the wrath of Heaven upon thy head? ”—vol. 1. 
pp. 195—198. 

The physician steals out of the chamber, which the monarch 
takes as a hint that it is all over with him, whereupon he becomes 
more urgent to appease the wrath of Heaven. He offers the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury to the Abbot Anselm, who has been, without 
flattery, callingupon him to make amends for an evil life,and gives five 
mitres to five monks that entered the chamber with the abbot, who 
ceased not to make supplications for the good of the patient’s soul. 
But there were twelve rich abbies which the king had confessed to 
having in his hands, which the new made archbishop twitted him 
with, asking what was to be done with them. 


‘©¢*Oh, I am sick unto death!’ exclaimed the King, ‘ trouble me no 
more, in the hour of my departure, respecting them, but give me speedy 
shrift, for I repent me of all mine evil deeds, and do abhor my past 
life.’ 

“¢ There is a crime of thine that bids fair to bar thine entrance into 
Paradise,’ said a pious Saxon bishop, who had just then entered the 
royal chamber. 

“« Name it holy father, that I may repent me of it, ere it be too late,’ 
said the King. 

“* You must also make amends, if you hope for pardon,’ replied the 
bishop. 

‘*¢ Alas!’ said the King, ‘ if all the sins that I have committed were to 
be brought to memory this day, and I called upon to provide a remedy for 
each and every one, though mine age were to be lengthened out beyond 
that of Sir Methuselah, yet should I lack time for the task.—Howbeit, 
speak on.’ 

«It is of thy heinous and abominable conduct in laying waste so large 
a portion of the county of South Hamptonshire, destroying thirty towns 
and villages in the fertile hundred of Ytew, in order to plant a forest for 
salvage heasts, wherein thou mightest pursue the godless diversion of the 
chase !’ returned the bishop. 

“* Holy father, pursue me not so hardly with mine iniquity—I ac- 
knowledge that I was the instigator of my father’s sin, touching the 
matter of the New Forest. I do repent me of the same.’ 

« «That doth not suffice,’ responded the Saxon bishop Wulstan; you 
must repair the wrong.’ 

« « Father, I will leave it in my will that my successor shall do so.’ 

“¢ But how if it shall please Heaven to lengthen thy days ?” 

‘«* By the holy rood,’ cried the King, feeling a lively fit of gratitude 
for the suggestion of a possibility that neither he, nor any one about 
him had ventured to hope, ‘if it is as you prophecy, my good father, I 
will dispark forest and chase, restore the land to the rightful owners, or 
their heirs, and rebuild, withal, towns, villages, and churches; making 
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just amends for all that the sufferers have lost; and if I do not all this, 
may I meet my death therein.’ ’’—vol. i, pp. 201—204. 


Henry goes on shrewdly to conjecture, that had the red king died 
at that time, his death-bed sanctity would have procured him the 
honour of canonization. However, for the first time in his life he 
kept the Lent fast, which at that precise period came round; and this 
unwonted abstinence no doubt contributed to his recovery, while a vi- 
sible amendment took place in his conversation, and in that of those 
about him. Anselm now considered that the work of reformation 
at the English court was in hopeful progress, and that little more 
was required to complete it, than the appointment of twelve dis- 
creet and holy abbots of his nomination, to the twelve fat abbies 
which lay vacant, and the restoration of certain lands and immu- 
nities pertaining to the see of Canterbury, which had not as yet been 
surrendered to him. But the Iqng’s coffers were too empty to 
stand such just measures; yet his vow was upon him, and he stated 
himself as willing to begin with the rich abbey of Bermondsey, to 
which he would appoint any priest that was worthy enough to pay 
down for it five hundred marks. 


« «That will I right joyfully!’ cried Father Jerome, a rich Benedictine 
monk. 

‘« « May it please your Grace,’ interposed the Prior of the same house 
to Which belonged Father Jerome, ‘ Il am willing, yea, and able, to give 
you six hundred marks, if you will be pleased to nominate me Abbot of 
Bermondsey.’ 

“ «Nay,’ returned Father Jerome, ‘ thou jealous Prior, it shall not be 
a hundred marks that shall set thee so far above me: may it like your 
highness’ Grace, I can pay you seven hundred, for your benevolence in 
advancing me to the said rich abbacy, if it be only to spite yon proud 
Prior, who hath busily laboured to circumvent me in my promotion.’ 

« « Marry,’ quoth the Prior, ‘an’ thou goest to spites, vile Simonist, 
here will I pay down on the nail another hundred, rather than the goodly 
Abbey should fall into the clutch of such a rapacious wolf as thou beest.’ 

«« « Simonist in thy teeth, thou false Judas,’ retorted Father Jerome, 
‘ to prove that I am not a whit inferior to any Prior of the order of Saint 
Benedict, I will incontinently pay down a thousand marks, aye, and fifty 
over and above, rather than thou shouldest be exalted.’ 

“ © Prior,’ said the King, who had highly enjoyed their dispute, ‘ canst 
make it up to eleven hundred ?’ 

*« « No,’ replied the Prior, ‘ but I can command one thousand and fifty 
marks, the same sum as Father Jerome, and I pray your Grace to give 
me the preference in this matter, on account of my superior rank in the 
church.’ ’’—vol. i, pp. 208—210. 

Anslem now chid the king for thus acting ; but his majesty was 
not to be set right by such means, and even declared that he would 
sell the other eleven abbacies to the highest bidders. And 
as to the restoration to the see of Canterbury of the immunities— 


*«« « May I never taste hippocrass again, if I do!’ replied Rufus, stur- 
dily. 
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‘¢ © Oh, impious and sacrilegious man! hast forgotten all the holy reso- 
lutions and vows made by thee, when on the bed of sickness?’ exclaimed 
Anselm. 

‘© «Marry, Master Archbishop,’ said the King, adroitly evading the 
query—‘ that same sickness was a brave thing for you, whom it converted 
from a beggarly Norman monk, into the Primate of all England! but, had 
I known what a hungry fellow you were, I never, by the mass, would 
have made pnrepeent of the like. So rest content with what ye have 
got, for you gain nought more of me!’ 

« «T will appeal to ‘the Pope, and his holiness shall excommunicate you,’ 
said the Archbishop Anselm, leaving the court in wrath. 

«Let him dare, and I will make him eat his own bull,’ retorted 
Rufus. 

‘* At this unlucky juncture the Bishop Wulstan approached, to remind 
the Monarch of his vow, respecting the restoration of the New Forest. 
William angrily replied, that he had altered his mind. 

“¢¢ Your promise, your royal word!’ repeated Wulstan. 

«Tush! said Rufus, think you that a King can keep all his promises ?” 

‘** God, who registered your solemn adjuration, will bear in mind that 
vou wished you might be slain there, if you restored not the reft land ! 
Natheless he will remember both bond and forfeiture!’ replied the Saxon 
Bishop Wulstan, solemnly, and then withdrew for ever from the royal 
presence.” —vol. 1, pp. 212—214. 


After this the red king relapsed right speedily into all his im- 
pleties, andsome few yearsafter, when he met with a violent death in 
the New Forest, men did not fail to call to mind that the evil he 
had invoked on his head, if he failed in his promise to the Saxon 
Bishop Wulstan, had overtaken him. 

Such is the spirit of the bluff king’s tale, from which our readers 
will perceive the writer’s talent in the construction of a story, and 
also in the careful Aeeping that is maintained in reference to the 
character of the narrator. Well might the Abbot of Glastonbury, 
whose contribution comes next, say to the disguised and royal 
pilgrim, thy tale is stark naught, and may be classed among those 
ribbald shafts which are so frequently directed against the church. 

The humour and the satire in this and other portions of these 
volumes are also good, as well as polished. And where the senti- 
ments are of a tenderer class, and the narratives pathetic, there is 
much gracefulness in style and thought, which begets in the reader 
such a kindred improvement as to render cultivating an acquaint- 
ance with the work a grateful occupation. 





Art. 1X.—A Winter in the Far West. By C. F. Horrman, of New 
York. 2vols.8vo. London: Bentley. 1835. 
Tuere has not been a little care bestowed on these letters, as their 


somewhat ambitiously ornamental style evinces. Yet they afford 
pleasant and satisfactory reading, abounding as they do, in spirited 
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and exciting descriptions, and frequently, for the admirers of the 
awful, in dreadful pictures of savage life and warfare. The arts and 
manners of civilized man, however, are holding on in a steady 
march even towards the Far West ; and one cannot but rejoice in 
the prospect which this and other books hold out, that ere long, the 
frontiers of peaceful and industrious settlers in America will be 
measured only by the ocean’s waters. Indeed, the prairies are be- 
coming familiar ground to the reading public. Nor is it likely 
when literary tourists and first-rate novelists have taken possession 
of particular regions for their spirit-stirring narratives, that the 
more practical and ordinary efforts of man will be tardy in reducing 
such lands of romance, or subjects for the fine arts, into the pro- 
saic character of Christian habitations. 

Mr. Hoffman’s first letter is dated October, 1833, and the last 
in June, 1834. He, therefore, made the scenes upon the Indian 
frontier a winter study, which was taking a new view of the Far 
West. In this respect, there is considerable novelty in his subject, 
which of course is transferred into his pages ; and in so far as scenery 
is concerned, lends a freshness to the theme, of an original kind. 
As we can introduce but a few of his scenes, we may with propriety 
quote the concluding retrospect of his winter, as suggested on bid- 
ding a last adieu to the romantic West, as a suitable preface. 


“It was now the last day of spring ; and since the previous autumn I 
had traversed countries where every variety of scenery that these lati- 
tudes afford, was displayed upon the grandest scale and in diversified pro- 
digality. I had crossed the wild sources of the Ohio, in Western Penn- 
sylvania, a thousand miles above its junction with the Mississippi; and I 
had coasted its romantic shores almost the whole distance from its mouth. 
I had wandered through the interminable forests of the state that bears 
its name, and had surveyed the open glades and smiling lakes of Michi- 
gan. I had galloped over the grassy savannas of Indiana, and hunted 
on the boundless prairies of Illinois. I had seen the savage hills and 
plashy rice-pools of Ouis-consin. I had forded the wild Washtenong of 
the Northern Peninsula—skirted the frozen beach of its western boun- 
dary, and stood on the hoary bluffs of the Mississippi, five hundred miles 
above the mouth of the Missouri; and I had seen that overwhelming mass 
of waters which rises in regions of perpetual snow, and pours itscurrent 
into the ocean in the clime of the myrtle and olive, where it first mingles 
its boiling eddies with the Father of Rivers. I had loitered along the 
meadowy banks of the Illinois, and among the savage cliffs of the Ken- 
tucky; in the pastoral valleys of Tennessee, and amid the romantic glens 
of Western Virginia; and now it seemed as if all these scenes came 
crowding in their diversified magnificence before me, while I longed for 
the wand of an enchanter, to fix the lineaments of each as its colour 


sprang to life.” 

Such is the author’s rapid excursive glance at the close of his 
‘¢ Winter in the Far West,” which also furnishes a good specimen 
of his manner of writing ; and although it possesses not the enchant- 
er’s power, by which the objects described are made to stand up 
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in all the full vigour of actual life, it is apparent that refinement and 
study are not awanting ; the display of which is ever gratifying, when 
joined with such fidelity and sound judgment as are throughout 
these pages conspicuous. 

We have found more of labour and less of incident in the be- 
ginning of the work, than in its subsequent parts, and therefore, we 
shall take a wide stride ere alighting upon it. Here we are in Mi- 
chigan, where, though bilious fevers, and fever and ague exist, it is 
only as a slight process of acclimating, but where consumption is 
cured, though it does not originate. The settlers, however, are apt 
to fix themselves at the most unhealthy points, which are in the 
vicinity of mill-dams and of marshes ; near the first, for the con- 
venience of grinding and sawing, and near the last, for the rich 
grass afforded with only the trouble of mowing—health being the 
last thing they think of. There is something more minute regard- 
ing the choice of land by such settlers. 

‘ The country abounds with lakes and streams of the purest water filled 
with fish, but you seldom find a house on their banks; the purchaser of anew 
possession neglects alike the tempting-looking oak opening, and erects his 
dwelling in the thick forest, provided only a road or trail passes within 
three feet of his door. A trail, by the way, I must tell you, is an Indian 
foot-path, that has been travelled, perhaps, for centuries, and bears here 
the same relation to an ordinary road that a turnpike does to a railroad in 
your state. He chooses, in short, the most fertile spot on his acres, in 
order to have a garden immediately round his house, which he places 
plump upon the road, in order to have it ‘ more sociable-like, and to see 
folks passing.’ His garden grows from almost nothing. The first year 
the hog-pen and cow-yard occupy the place designed for its commence- 
ment. ‘They are moved farther from the house the second year, and a few 
cabbages occupy the soil which they have enriched. They move again on 
the third year; and the garden, which can now boast of a few currant- 
bushes and a peach-tree, expands over the place they have ceased to occupy. 
And now our settler, having built a fine barn, and ‘ got things snug about 
him,’ begins to like the looks of the woods again, which he has so indus- 
triously swept from every spot. that can be seen from his door. He 
shoulders his pickaxe, goes out into the forest, and selecting two of the 
straightest maple saplings he ean find, they are at once disinterred, their 
heads chopped off, and the pair of poles, thrust into the ground within two 
feet of his door, are whitewashed and called trees.”—vol. i, pp. 152, 153. 


Near to a village called Anne-Arbour, in the Michigan country, 
which might contain seven or eight hundred inhabitants, many of 
whom are respectable English emigrants, the author stopped at a 
farm house. Here he met with two Indians, who had brought a 
freshly flayed deer for sale, and which the farmer bought. They 
had a miserable poney, and a brindled wiry-haired dog with them. 
The skin of the deer was filled with a variety of articles for sale ; 
among which were large cakes of deers’ tallow, about the size of 
an ordinary cheese, which were also traded away. <A small cask 
belonging to the Indians was then filled with whisky on the spot, 
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after which, the eldest mounting the poney, they disappeared. 
“They were of the Ottawa tribe, well made men, though slightly 
built, and with aquiline noses, and finely shaped heads; and each, 
when first I saw them, had the freest and most graceful step I ever 
saw, whether on the sod or in the ball-room.”” About half an hour 
afterwards, our author goes on to say, he overtook them in the 
woods, when, alas! the elder, a man of about five-and- thirty, was 
barely sober enough to guide his steed. His Indian gravity had 
thoroughly deserted him, and like a civilized toper, he muttered a 
sort of recitative. ‘The younger personage had not so misused 
himself, for he stepped so lightly by the horse’s side, “that the 
leaves scarcely rustled beneath his moccasin.” About night-fall, 
after travelling in company along way with this grotesque company, 
our author was left by them, when the elder, ere striking into the 
forest, gave him an ieedanioin to his wigwam, signifying the dis- 
tance, by raising all his fingers twice, thereby intimating that it 
was twenty miles off. On the practice of selling the Indians ardent 
spirits, and the ravages that are thereby introduced among their 
tribes who trade with the settlers on the frontier, we have the fol- 
lowing arresting reflections :— 


“ As for the alleged crime of selling Indians whiskey, it is impossible 
to prevent it. ‘The love of spirituous liquors is a natural craving of the 
red man, which is irrepressible, and as such I have heard the most humane 
and intelligent persons speak of it,—people who have passed their lives 
among the Indians, and have done their best to snatch them from this 
perdition. The haughtiest chief will travel a hundred miles for a pint of 
whiskey, and get drunk the moment he receives it, wheresoever he may 
be. 

‘* Providence seems to have designed that this mysterious race should 
not continue upon the earth ; and fate has infused a fatal thirst into their 
bosoms, which is hastening their doom with fearful celerity. But six years 
ago, and the woods around me were alive with Indians; now they are 
only traversed by a few such stragglers as these. You may talk of civi- 
lizing them,—but that, too, is impossible. You may more easily civilize 
the stupidest African than the most intelligent Indian; and yet, who for a 
moment would compare the erect port and manly tread, the air, the blooded 
look of the one, with his keen sagacity and rare instincts, to the misshapen 
form, the shuffling gait, and stupid bearing of the other? Where, then, 
lies the difficulty >—The African is an imitative animal, the Indian is not. 
He will copy the form of your weapons, for he has felt their edge ; and he 
will make himself ridiculous by wearing a cocked-hat, because he con- 
ceives it to be an emblem of authority. Rings and bracelets he may wear, 
for they recommend him to his own tribe; but the forms and fashions of 
civilization he despises. ‘The negro furnishes the best raw material for a 
dandy that can be had; he learns at once how to wear his hat and adjust 
his shirt-collar according to the last mode of the white man. The Indian, 
if a fop, departs even farther than usual from the costume of a European. 
He comes from Nature’s hands all that she ever intended him to be,—the 
wild man of the woods. To the fleetness of the deer in traversing the 
forest, he unites the instinct of the hound in finding his way; and when 
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you add to these the mental gift of a certain wild eloquence, wholly unim- 
provable by cultivation, you have nearly summed up the intellectual qua- 
lificatious of the American savage—the genuine child of Nature—the 
untamed—the untameable.”’—vol. i, pp. 158, 159. 


The author, pretty early in his travels in the Michigan country, 
takes occasion to describe some of the peculiarities of the land, and 
of the settlers, suggested by a new inn. The house was indeed, 
not as yet plastered inside, but the bar-room wore already the in- 
signia of a long established house in an old community. The 
placarded sheriffs’ notices and advertisements for stolen horses, 
grain to be sold, and labourers wanted, which indicate the growth of 
business in country life, apprised the author, that society was in a 
pretty mature state—“ at least six months old, in the county town 
of Marshall.” A call for a “ rail-road meeting’? was among these 
notices, which did not much surprise our tourist, for “nearly 
eighteen months had elapsed since the first white man erected his 
cabin in this section of the country.” 

The account given of this country in these pages is perfectly 
transporting ; but our author states, that the people of the east are 
generally extremely ignorant of its capabilities. The settlers are 
represented to be of a superior order, which is mainly attributable 
to the regulation, that no one can take up land without first paying 
cash for it at one of the three land-offices of the territory. ‘ The 
whole surface of the peninsula has either been or is now being, sur- 
veyed into townships of six miles square. ‘These again are sub- 
divided into sections of a mile square ; which sections are again cut 
up into lots of forty acres; which is the smallest quantity of land 
that can be taken up from the government. ‘lhe price is invaria- 
bly one dollar twenty-five cents an acre.” Now when one thinks 
of the canals or rail-roads that assuredly will in a few years unite 
this fruitful territory (which “ invites the plough at once),” to well. 
peopled and at present accessible parts of America, how expansive 
and cheering becomes the prospect to the imagination of the philo- 
sopher, the statesman, or the philanthropist! No wonder then that 
the pride of a Michiganian in the beautiful land of his adoption 
should in general be as strong as the home-feeling upon which the 
citizens of some of the older states pique themselves. But we have 
farther notices both of a sanatory and poetic kind regarding this 
favoured land. 


‘* As for the sickness which always prevails more or less among the new 
settlers, to one who is aware of their imprudences, the wonder is that the 
majority of them escape with their lives. ‘Think but of people setting 
themselves down on a soil of twenty inches in depth, and in the month of 
June, when the weeds and wild flowers o’ertop the head of the tallest man, 
turning over the rank soil immediately around their dwellings, and allow- 
ing the accummulation of vegetable decomposition to be acted upon by a 
vertical sun, and steam up for months under their very nostrils; and yet 
this, I am told, is continually practised by settlers who come in late in the: 
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season, and are anxious still to have a crop the first year. Here, as in the 
case of those settlers who, for the sake of the wild hay, locate themselves 
near the great marshes, imprudence alone is manifested; but the charge of 
culpability will justly attach to some other cases, when nuisances, not 
before existing, are created by the owners of property. I allude to the 
practice expressly prohibited by the laws of Michigan, of flooding land 
while constructing mill-ponds, without removing the green timber growing 
upon the spot. So pernicious is this to the health of the neighbourhood, 
that it affects very sensibly the value of property near the new pond; and 
yet, in their eagerness to have mills erected, and aid the market of their 
overflowing granaries, the new inhabitants overlook entirely the gross vio- 
lation of their laws, and the melancholy consequences which ensue to their 
families. Another cause of sickness is drinking the water of springs or 
rivers which rise in marshes, and are of course impregnated with their 
baleful properties, instead of digging wells where water is not liable to such 
exception. 

*« As for general healthfulness of situation, I believe it is agreed that the 
banks of the small lakes, which so abound in the peninsula, are—when 
these transparent bodies of water are surrounded by a sand-beach, which 
is the case with about a third of them—among the healthiest. They 
are fed generally by deep springs, and in many instances are supposed to 
have a subterranean outlet; while so beautifully transparent are their 
waters, that the canoe suspended on their bosom seems to float in mid-air. 
These lakes abound with fish; and in some of them, of only a few acres in 
extent, fish have been taken of forty pounds’ weight. They generally lie 
embosomed in the oak openings; and with their regular and almost formal 
banks crowned with open groves, these silver pools might be readily taken 
for artificial trout-ponds in a cultivated park. I need hardly add, that it 
is necessary to diverge, as I have, from the route generally travelled, to see 
these scenic gems, so numerous, lonely, and beautiful. Not one in a 
hundred has a settler on its banks ; and I confess I take a singular pleasure 
in surveying these beauties, as yet unmarred by the improving axe of the 
woodman, and unprofaned by the cockney eyes of city tourists ; nor would 
I change my emotions, while ranging alone over the broad meadows, tra- 
versing the lofty forests, or loitering by the limpid lakes of Michigan, for 
the proudest musings of the scholar who revels in classic land. It may 
argue a want of refinement in taste, but I confess that a hoary oak is to 
me more an object of veneration than a mouldering column ; and that I 
would rather visit scenes where a human foot has never trod, than dwell 
upon those gilded by the most arrogant associations of our race. 

‘* What are the temples which Roman robbers have reared,—what are 
the towers in which feudal oppression has fortified itself,—what the blood- 
stained associations of the one, or the despotic superstitions of the other, 
to the deep forests which the eye of God has alone pervaded, and where 
Nature, in her unviolated sanctuary, has for ages laid her fruits and flowers 
on His altar! What is the echo of roofs that a few centuries since rung 
with barbaric revels, or of aisles that pealed the anthems of painted pomp, 
to the silence which has reigned in these dim groves since the first fiat of 
Creation was spoken !’’—vol. i, pp. 191—194. 


These statistical and attractive notices must enrapture our 
readers whose fancy tends to emigration. But there are descrip- 
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tions in Mr. Hoffman’s pages that leave opposite impressions, re- 
garding other districts of the frontier of American settlement. 
He visited Ottawa, which is situated a few miles above the head of 
steam-boat navigation on the Illinois, a spot gradually becom- 
ing a place of some commercial importance. It was within six 
miles of this point that the worst of Indian horrors were perpetrated 
so late as in the year 1832. Amongst these horrors every mem- 
ber of two families was butchered, except two young girls who 
were carried into captivity and afterwards recovered from the In- 
dians. We cannot think of quoting the account of such an ap- 
palling transaction, even as given by our author, although he has 
abstained from its minute detail. But his appended observations 
may be taken as a strongly contrasted companion to our former 


enrapturing extract regarding the independency and comforts of the 
settlers in Michigan. 


“I must not forget to add, that the two surviving females, after losing 
every near blood-relative in this horrible manner, have lately found legal 
protectors, and are now settled in life as respectable married women. I 
had previously, even as far north as the borders of Michigan, in Indiana, 
seen stockades erected in the open prairie as a place of refuge for the 
settlers, with other similar marks of the late border-strife, but had no idea 
till this evening that I was approaching the seat of the bloodiest acts of 
the unhappy contest. The neutral Indians, who disappeared from this part 
of the country at the time, are now, I am told, dispersed again in large 
numbers, over the neighbourhood. ‘They are perfectly harmless; but, 
though treated with great kindness by the new emigrants, there will pro- 
bably never again be much confidence between them and the old settlers. 
The latter somehow seem to have long regarded the Indians as heredita 
enemies ; and the events of 1832 have given new vigour to dislikes which 
seemed to be gradually losing their rancour. A man who has to plough 
with a heavy rifle, ready-loaded, slung to his back, day after day, while he 
fears even to send his child to the spring for a pail of water, may be well 
excused for being warm upon a subject which must thus fill his thoughts 
and harass his mind throughout each hour of the day. It is therefore use- 
less to argue with an Illinois ‘ Indian-hater.’ What cares he for the ‘ lean 
famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire,’ which you tell him often beset 
the red man’s wig-wam before his ancestors made good their footing on 
another’s land. He thinks but of the frantic outrages he has witnessed in 
his own day. He thinks of his often-abandoned husbandry, ‘ while that 
the coulter rusts’ corrupting in its own fertility.’—vol. 1, pp. 268, 269. 


The scenery about Prairie du Chien on the Upper Mississippi 
is described as highly pleasing, where there is a garrison, from the 
officers of which our author experienced much kindness. During 
his stay here he amused himself in studying the Indian languages ; 
the amount of his exertions consisting in learning some eight or 
ten phrases in the morning, and then strolling off to repeat them in 
the afternoon at the straggling lodges that might be found within a 
mile of the garrison. We introduced this notice merely for the 
sake of explaining how he came to witness the following scene, that 
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might effectively be thrown into some of our high-wrought theatri- 
cal afterpieces. The straggling Indian lodges are the objects he 
has just above been speaking of, when he thus proceeds :— 


“ To one of these, where an old Menomone squaw was making a pair 
of embrvidered moccasins for me, I went last might several hours after 
nightfall. The wigwam was formed of mats of woven rushes, subtended 
around a frame-work of osiers, in the form of a hemisphere, with an 
Opening at the top, to let out the smoke. Approaching this primitive 
abode, 1 heard the shrill voice of the hag within in what sounded like 
high altercation with some one who answered in a different language 
from herself; and, raising the dirty blanket which formed a door, while 
I crawled on all-fours within the low threshold, I found that the lady of 
the castle was only gambling amicably with an old Winnebago Indian, 
who sat cross-legged on a mat opposite to her. A finger-ring belonging 
to the squaw lay upon the mat between them, and they were trying which 
of the two could throw the scalping-knife of the Indian most often within 
the golden circle ; a score being in the mean time kept by each on the 
edge of the mat, where sundry marks, made with a dead coal, supplied 
the place of the ordinary pearl-counters used by card-players. The 
squaw briefly answered my inquiries about the moccasins, while I raked 
the embers of her fire together and dried my boots by its cheerful blaze ; 
and then, while she tossed the long elf-locks from her high cheek-bones, 
and the upper part of her loosely-arrayed person swept the ground while 
bending low to view the mark of the knife-which gleamed aloft in her 
shrivelled hand, I glanced from her weird features and squat-form to the 
calm but piercing ken and still erect figure of her savage companion ; 
and raising the blanket, left them once more alone together.”—vol. 1, 
pp. 18—15. 


We have in the same letter an Indian serenade which the author 
states, whether genuine or not, was furnished to him by a young 
officer. There is no question from the researches of former tourists 
who have carefully studied Indian customs and language, that they 
possess imaginative tales and oral poetry. We are told that the 
specimen from which the translation is made by the author, now to 
be extracted by us, though uncouth and jaw-breaking as the words 
may look, upon paper, really sounds musically from the silver tongue 
of an Indian girl. Here is the versified translation, which inti- 
mates enough of wild beauty to favour the belief that the original 
is genuine. 

‘« Fairest of flowers, by forest or by lake, 
Listen, my fawn-eyed one—wake, oh! awake. 
Pride of the prairies, one look from thy bower 
Will gladden my spirit, like dew-drop the flower. 
“ Thy glances to music my soul can attune, 
As sweet as the murmur of young leaves in June; 
Then breathe but a whisper, from lips that disclose 
A balm like the morning, or autumn’s last rose. 
“* My pulses leap toward thee, like fountains when first 
Through their ice-chains in April towards Heaven they burst. 
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Then, fairest of flowers, by forest or lake, 
Listen, my fawn-eyed-one—wake, oh! awake. 
« Like this star- -paven water when clouds o’er it lower, 
If thou frownest, beloved, is my soul in that hour, 
But when Heaven and Thou, love! your smiles will unfold, 
If their current be ruffled, its ripples are gold. 
«+ Awake, love! all Nature is smiling, yet I— 
I cannot smile, dearest! when Thou art not by. 
Look from thy bower, then—here on the lake, 
Pulse-of-my-beating heart—wake, oh! awake.”’—vol. ii, p. 18, 19. 


There is a good deal of romantic interest, as our author tells us, 
in the roving and precarious life of the borderers, who carry on the 
fur trade at St. Louis, on the Missouri ; fellows who are represented 
as treating as a matter of coursea trip to the Rocky Mountains or 
an encounter with Indians. The cause of the hatred of the very 
name of Indian, on the part of the old borderers, is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by our author, who says that its origin is to be Gand 
in the dreadful stories of cruelty instilled from infancy upwards 
into the ears of those who live the solitary life of a frontier man ; 
the lessons thus taught being ineradicable. But this class, he goes 
on to state, is as distinct in many respects from those born in coun- 
tries sheltered by the law, as if born in another planet. The new 
settlers and emigrants of the present day are however of a more ci- 
vilized and considerate order ; they treat the poor scattered Indians 
well, and respect their rights. But the old borderers, or rather 
their descendants, created years and years ago as a class, look upon 
the Indian’s life as not worth a feather ; and although they are just 
and hospitable to the white stranger, there is no place in all their 
moral feelings for the red man. This charge is fortified by the 
following report. 

“Tn passing through the bar-room of the hotel last night, I overheard 
a couple of coarse-featured but respectable dressed men, gossiping over 
a glass of punch in the chimney corner. ‘ Oh, I remember him well,’ were 
the first words I caught,—‘ you slapped him over with your rifle, and I took 
the fellow’s hair..—‘ No, no,’ rejoinedthe other ; ‘ that was the long-locked 
fellow, whose crown you used to wear about so long afterward ; I mean the 
second chap, that would have been too many for me after I had struck my 
leg-knife into the chine of the other, if your hatchet hadn’t done for him 
when my rifle missed fire.’—‘ Ah, yes, _Teplied his companion, smacking 
his lips, as he sipped his vapoury poteen; * you mean the red devil that 
begged so hard on the bank, when I took his hair, and left him to curl up 
and die.’ One or two more scalping amateurs soon joined in this tender dis- 
course on love-locks; and I cannot now, from the general conversation 
that ensued, recall the numerous other touching expressions and philan- 
thropic sentiments that struck me as worthy of preservation. But obser- 
ving that some of the speakers were dreadfully mutilated, I was induced 
to inquire in another quarter whether or not their misfortunes were con- 
nected with the savage deeds 1 had heard so coolly related: they had, 
each of them, I learned, signalized themselves in Indian warfare.”’—vol ii, 
pp. 74—76. 
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The more remote Indian tribes are said to be in an almost con- 
stant state of warfare; and a solitary wanderer among them must 
look principally to his rifle for protection. It is therefore not to be 
so much matter of wonder that the adventurous fur-traders should 
become callous to blood-shed, two of whom, when we!l armed, are 
accounted a match for any three Indians, though the latter are by 
no means despicable combatants, their very exterior and append- 
ages being formidable. 

“ The appearance of some of these tribes, when ona war-party, must 
be singularly martial and picturesque. Their shirt of buff, gaily beaded 
with wampum ; the scarlet leggins, fringed with porcupine-quills; the 
highly ornamented shooting-pouch, and rattling collar of polished bear’s- 
claws, with the gay sash and rich buffalo-robe : and above all, the chival- 
ric scalp-lock, tufted with feathers—must make no contemptible appear- 
ance as they flaunt over the green prairie, and attract the eye to the horse- 
manship of many a well-mounted rider. They would take the eye of a 
painter ; and have, in fact, suggested some most spirited sketches to Rin- 
disbacher, a highly original artist of St. Louis, at whose rooms I have 
spent more than one agreeable hour.” —vol.ii, p.79. 

The author’s grandiloquous style, is called into office on many 
occasions not so momentous as those in which the rights and the 
lives of Indians are concerned. We find a very apt illustration, 
belonging to his sketches of the city of Cincinnati ; and the ob- 
jects of his ambitious style, each of which in Scotland is known by 
the name of “Sandie Campbell,” suffers death in the most cold- 
blooded manner ever heard of. The most remarkable establish- 
ment indeed of this Ohio city is that of butchery. Some of these 
establishments are said to cover several acres of ground. Let us 
relieve our Southern readers, however, by informing them that San- 
die Campbell is but a hog; and let us now swell the bosoms of 
the compassionate by the following appalling and belaboured tale of 
wide-spread ruin of life. 

“ The minute division of labour and the fearful celerity of execution 
in these swinish workshops would equally delight a pasha and a political 
economist; for it is the mode in which the bus-ness is conducted, rather 
than its extent, which gives dignity to hog-killing in Cincinnati, and 
imparts a tragic interest to the last moments of the doomed porkers, that 
might inspire the savage genius of a Maturin or a Monk Lewis. Imagine 
a long narrow edifice, divided into various compartments, each commu- 
nicating with the other, and each furnished with some peculiar and 
appropriate engine of destruction. In one you see a gory block and a 
gleaming axe; a seething caldron nearly fills another. The walls of a 
third bristle with hooks newly sharpened for impalement ; while a fourth 
is shrouded in darkness, that leaves you to conjure up images still more 
dire. ‘There are forty ministers of fate distributed throughout these 
gloomy abodes, each with his particular office assigned him. And here, 
when the fearful carnival comes on, and the deep forests of Ohio have 
contributed their thousands of unoffending victims, the gauntlet of death 
is run by those selected for immolation. ‘The scene commences in the 
shadowy cell, whose gloom we have not yet been allowed to penetrate. 
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Fifty unhappy porkers are here incarcerated at once together, with 
bodies wedged so closely that they are incapacitated from all movement. 
And now the grim executioner—like him that battled with the monster 
that wooed Andromeda—leaps with his iron mace upon their backs, and 
rains his ruthless blows around him. The unresisting victims fall on 
every side; but scarcely does one touch the ground, before he is seized 
bya greedy hook protruded through an orifice below. His throat is 
severed instantly in the adjacent cell, and the quivering body is hurried 
onward, as if the hands of the Furies tossed it through the frightful suite 
of chambers. The mallet,—the knife——the axe,—the boiling caldron,— 
the remorseless scraping-iron,—have each done their work; and the 
fated porker, that was but one minute before grunting in the full enjoy- 
ment of bristling hoghood, now cadaverous and ‘ chap-fallen,’ hangs a 
a stark and naked effigy among his immolated brethren.”—vol. ii. 
p. 132, 133. 


We find that we have fallen, among the many interesting and 
stirring scenes described in these volumes, upon those chiefly that 
deal with dreadful or serious matters ; but there is also much of a 
lively and amusing character. The author’s description of scenery 
is often powerful, and always beautiful. We shall quote what he 
says of a rugged and savage natural tunnel in Scott county—a curi- 
osity on a large scale. 


“It isa vaulted passage-way of two hundred yards, through a moun- 
tainous ridge some five or six hundred feet high. The ridge lies like a 
connecting mound between two parallel hills, of about the same eleva- 
tion as itself; and a brook, that winds through the wooded gorge be- 
tween these hills, appears to have worn its way through the limestone 
rib that binds the two together. The cavernous passage is nearly in the 
form of anS. The entrance, at the upper side, is through a tangled 
swamp; where, in following down the stream, you come in front of a 
rude arch, whose great height, from the irregular face of the cliff being 
covered with vines and bushes, it is difficult to estimate, until you at- 
tempt to throw a stone to the top of the vault. The ceiling drops a few 
yards from the entrance, till, at the point where, from the peculiar shape 
of the cavern, the shadows from either end meet in the midst, it is not 
more than twenty feet high. The vault then suddenly rises, and becomes 
loftier and more perfect in form as you emerge from the lower end. 
Finally, it flares upward, so that the edges of the arch lose themselves in 
the projecting face of the cliff, which here rises from a gravelly soil to 
the height of four hundred feet ; smooth as if chiselled by an artist, and 
naked as death. 

At this point, the sides of the gorge are of perpendicular rock, and for 
sixty or eighty yards, from the outlet of the tunnel, they slope away so 
gradually from its mouth as to describe a perfect semicircular wall, 
having the cavernous opening at the extreme end of the arc. On the 
left this mural precipice curves off to your rear, and sloping inwardly, 
impends at last immediately above your head. On the right the wall 
becomes suddenly broken, while a beetling crag shoots abruptly from 
the ruin to the height of three hundred feet above the stream that washes 
its base. The embouchure of the tunnel is immediately in front. Be- 
hind, the narrow dell is bounded by broken steeps hung with birch and 
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cedar, and shaded with every tint of green, from the deep verdure of the 
hemlock to the paler foliage of the paw-paw and fringe-tree. A more 
lovely and impressive spot the light of day never shone into.””—vol. ii 
p. 245—247. 

He describes his road as leading immediately over the tunnel, 
but that the thick forest on either side precluded a view from the 
top of the precipice, unless by approaching its edge on foot. The 
chasm is thus seen to be so sudden and deep that the first glance is 
startling. <A thrilling incident is said to have occurred here a few 
years since. There is a cavernous recess about midway in the face 
of the precipice, the height of which is estimated at more than three 
hundred feet. A bold adventurer determined to be let down to ex- 
plore the fissure, by the assistance of companions, who lowered him 
by means ofa rope attached to his body. We find ourselves again 
proaching an appalling description, but since such is the element 
that some imaginations indulge in, we shall let the author be heard, 
even although the extract is long; and being ourselves in the mood, 
an appropriate appendix shall be given by us. 


9 


‘* After descending some forty or fifty feet, our adventurer discovered 
that the side of the precipice shelved so much inwardly that it was im- 
possible for him to touch the wall, even at so short a distance from the 
top. It was necessary then to provide some pointed instrument by 
which he could hold on to the face of the cliff as he descended. He was 
accordingly pulled up once more, and then, after providing himself with 
a‘ gig,’ or long fish-spear, much used in the adjacent rivers, he started 
anew upon his perilous voyage. The gig appeared to answer its pur- 
pose extremely well, though the task of thrusting it from time to time in 
the crevices of the rock, as the cord was gradually slacked from above, 
was both tiresome and exhausting. The point proposed was just at- 
tained, and the patient adventurer was about to reap the reward of his 
toil, and plant his foot in the fissure, when his companions shouted from 
above that their coil of rope had run out. 

‘It was too provoking to be thus a second time disappointed, when his 
object seemed almost within his grasp, and but a few more yards of cord 
would have enabled him to complete his purpose. He had given too 
much trouble, and encountered too much peril, now tu abandon his design 
completely. Thus reasoned the bold cragsman, as, clinging like a bat to 
the wall, he hung midway between heaven and earth; and determining 
not to give up his point, he shouted to his comrades to splice a grape- 
vine to the end of the rope! The substitute was easily procured, and 
being quickly attached, more line was at once payed out from above. 
He had now descended so far that the shelving precipice projected far 
over his head, almost like the flat ceiling of a chamber; but still his 
fishing-spear enabled him to keep close to the face of the rock, and prac- 
tice now taught him to handle it with dexterity and confidence. He is 
at last opposite to the cavernous opening he would explore ; and with- 
out waiting to measure its depth, he balances himself against a jutting 
point of the rock with one hand, while the other strikes his Javelin at a 
crevice in the sides of the deep recess before him. The spear falls short ; 
the adventurer is at once detached from the face of the cliff to which he 
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had been so carefully adhering; and the great angle at which the rope 
that sustains him has been now drawn, sends him swinging like a pen- 
dulum over the frightful gulf. The grape-vine—so strong and secure as 


long as there isa perpendicular pull upon it—now cracks and splits as if 
its fibres could not bear the strain: while the weight at the end of it 
spins round in the air, and the frayed bark falls in strips upon the 
alarmed cragsman, as he watches it grate off upon the edge of the preci- 
pice above him. He maintains his self-possession, however, while his 
companions pull carefully and steadily upon the fragile cable. He soon 
sees the knot at which the rope is tied to it in their hands, and a shout of 
triumph hails his approach to the top, where he is at last safely landed, 
perfectly content, one may conceive, to forego all the pleasure that 
might have arisen from a more satisfactory examination of the recess, 


from which he had made so expeditious and involuntary an exit,’?— 
vol. 11, pp. 249—251. 


Closing now these volumes, which will reward abundantly every 
reader for the time they occupy in the perusal, we hastily add our 
contribution to the fearful account above quoted of headstrong ad- 
ventures and desperate actions. We remember to have heard of a 
poor man who was in the habit of gathering the eggs of wild fowls 
that frequent the fissures and inaccessible parts of stupendous rocks. 
On one occasion, descending in search of such spoil the front of a 
precipice, in a similar manner to that which has been described in 
the foregoing extract, with this difference, that he fastened the end 
of the rope above to a tree, and without a companion—for he was 
agile enough, and accustomed to climb up again for the short dis- 
tance that his descent amounted to—after lowering himself to the 
mouth of the chasm sought for, he contrived, as was his custom in 
similar adventures, when the brow of the superior portion of the 
precipice overshot the mouth of the chasm, to swing himself back- 
ward and forward, till at last he could safely land himself in the wild 
chamber. Incautiously, however, unfastening the noose that sur- 
rounded his waist, the rope escaped his hand and dangled at such a 
distance from his grasp that it was in vain to attempt reaching it. 
To chmb upwards was impossible: the frowning jagged floor below 
was at an immense distance. No one knew of his predicament, and 
he might starve and wither there, only to be food for vultures. The 
only chance was then still the rope, that mocked his grasp, and 
which could only be gained by his jumping from his secure stand- 
ing with the hope of clenching its noose. Reflection was not likely 
to fortify his nerve: he made the dreadful leap, destruction yawn- 
ing for him below. His gripe was well aimed, and he was saved. 
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Art. X.—Ezcursions in the Mediterranean. By Major Sir GRENViLLE 
I’. Tempxe, Bart. 2 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1835. 
Turse are interesting volumes, and the more so that they treat of 
some parts seldom visited by travellers. The interior regions of 


Barbary are indeed little known : and therefore, although these ex- 
yor. (1835.) No. 1. I 
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cursions were rapid and their results imperfect, they yet afford us a 
good deal of information not to be found in any other regular pub- 
lication with which we are acquainted. It would appear that the 
author did not meditate giving to the world his researches, either 
when undertaking the tour or during its pursuit. Other circum- 
stances too, we are told, interfered with the time requisite for the 
office of carefully condensing and arranging his materials, which had 
been gathered solely for his own amusement. After these draw- 
backs, however, it will be seen that Sir G. Temple is a highly ac- 
complished gentleman, and a talented tourist—quite equal to the task 
of discussing the questions respecting the ancient as well as modern 
history of the regions he visited, which every one knows have an 


established celebrity, that requires a classical knowledge of no 
mean amount. 


It was in the summer of 1832 that the author undertook these 
excursions, his party consisting of several individuals, among whom 
was Lady Temple. Algiers is the first place described that de- 
mands our particular notice—or, as it is more properly called, El- 
Jezaeer—surnamed also the Victorious. It is about a mile and three 
quarters in circumference, and presents an appearance so curious 
and so exactlyresembling a mass of rock to those at a distance upon 
the sea, as to be readily mistaken for a steep precipice forming the 
end of a bold headland. Of its five gates one is called the “ gate 
of grief,” from the sufferings of the criminals who were suspended 
on the large iron hooks which are still seen fixed in its walls. The 
I’rench have already made considerable alterations in the city. They 
have pulled down the principal mosque to make room for a new 
square, and they have given to the streets a curious medley of 
names, such as Rue Annibal, Orleans, Sidney Smith, &c. Its 
population, which not many years ago amounted to one hundred 
thousand souls, is now reduced to about sixteen thousand. There 
are eight thousand Moors, two thousand Arabs, and six thousand 
five hundred Jews. ‘To these must now be added about five thou- 
sand Christians. As is inevitable, Algiers is daily assuming a 
more [{uropean aspect in its buildings, the dresses of the people, 
and their manners. ‘The changes produced by conquest are strik- 
ingly displayed in that country. 


‘* The Kazbah is a little town in itself, containing the late Dey’s palace, 
ond several other houses and gardens ; the palace has suffered much from 
the French soldiery, who, on first occupying it, pulled up the pavement, 
tore down the glazed tile coating of the rooms, and otherwise committed 
ereat injury in their eager search after treasure—the marble flooring, the 
arched galleries, supported by marble pillars of fantastic but graceful 
forms, which surrounded the open courts, the elegant fountains which 
scattered coolness around, and the latticed shahnesheens, still however 
remain to repay the fatigue and trouble of the visitor’s ascent. The corps- 
de-garde with the gate, and the sycamores, banana trees, and vines, which 
surround it, together with the mixture of French uniforms and Moorish 
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costumes, formed altogether a beautiful little picture ; as did also a wine 
shop, shaded by a vine-covered pergola, under which were seated groups 
of soldiers, playing at cards, drinking, flirting with some piguantes French 
brunettes, or teaching “‘ Trompette” the chien dw régiment, a variety of 
tricks.’’—vol. i, pp. 23, 24. 

The French force, when our author was at Algiers, amounted in 
town and country to fifteen thousand. There is one regiment 
formed of Mahommed’s religion, as it is stated by the writer, but 
serving under the banner of the cross, which among the fanatic 
tribes of the Mauritanian shores is remarkable. There is also a 
corps composed originally of the refuse of the population of the 
French capital, whose disorderly conduct soon gained for them the 
soubriquet of Bedouins de Paris; yet before the enemy they have 
always rivalled the best corps of the line. But colonization seems 
to creep on at the slowest possible pace. ‘The country round the 
city is represented as being exceedingly beautiful, and the rides in- 
land afford an equally interesting view of the territory. The gar- 
den and villa of probably the last Dey of Algiers must have been 
and still are a charming sight. 


‘“ The villa itself is converted into a military hospital; the orange and 
citron trees are mostly cut down, and the parterres are- neglected and 
overrun with weeds. The house is pretty still, with its marble courts, its 
spirally twisted columns, and fantastic capitals ; its latticed shahnesheens, 
its little windows of rich @ jour work, admitting, through coloured glass, a 
soft and mellowed light. In the garden are three kiosks, one of which we 
particularly admired. A flight of steps leads to a marble court, surrounded 
by a colonade, supporting a trellised cupola, deeply shaded by a luxuriant 
growth of the passion flower, the jasmine, and the vine; in the centre of 
the court are two pretty fountains throwing water into a large marble basin, 
and around are a few apartments.” —vol. i, pp. 43, 44. 


The remains of antiquity at or near Algiers our author found to 
be few indeed ; but as it was impossible to penetrate beyond the line 
occupied by the French advanced posts, his researches were greatly 
circumscribed in that territory. But he was enabled to visit with 
ease ana comfort the Tuniseen dominions, and therefore his excur- 
sions therein must claim a more particular review from us: the sin- 
gle word Carthage, at the sound of which mighty Rome herself had 
so often trembled, having a great attraction in it. The magni- 
ficence of this city, which once contained nearly a million of inha- 
bitants, hath passed away, and its very name is now unknown to 
those who dwell among its ruins—only a few scattered and shapeless 
masses of masonry, as says our author, remaining to indicate its 
former condition. The notices given by him of its history we shall 
not tarry to quote. That history however is sufficient to explain 
why so few of its remains have survived to the present day, and why 
almost none of this small number can be asserted to be coeval wit: 
the original city ; the two public cisterns, as the author thinks. 
being the only remains to which a very remote date can ~. affixed 

I 
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The aqueduct which supplied the large cisterns, must according to 
this view be also considered a Carthaginian work, for the infuriated 
and unsparing destroyers of the city “must have been interested in 
the preservation of these establishments. On the subject of the 
magnitude of Carthage we have the following statement :— 


“It is extremely difficult, at this day, to estimate with any accuracy the 
former limits of Carthage. Livy tells us that its circumference was twenty- 
three Roman miles. Shaw reduces it to fifteen English or nearly seven- 
teen Roman miles. I cannot, for my part, speak with any great certainty 
on the subject, but refer my readers to the rough plan of C ‘arthage, in which 
I have marked the boundaries of the Punic and Roman towns, as I imagine 
them to have existed. I have consulted, I believe, all the necessary autho- 
rities, and have compared them together. It would be however, misplaced 
in such a trifling work as this, to enter into all the arguments, as I had at 
first thoughts of doing. 

“ The same difference exists in the account of the Byrsa, Servius stating 
its cireumference to have been twenty-two stadia, or nearly three miles, 
whilst Eutropius gives it only two thousand paces; this latter calculation 
is very nearly correct. A level area on the summit of this hill, on which 
are found many pieces of rare marbles, as serpentino, giallo, rosso, and 
verd’antico, porphyry, &c. Some trifling fragments of edifices, and the 
traces of its triple walls, are all that remain of its splendid fanes and pa- 
laces—of the temple of Esculapius, apprcached from the sea-side, as Arrian 
and Livy inform us, by a magnificent flight of sixty steps, and rendered so 
interesting from having been the place in whose flames Asdrubal’s noble- 
minded wife destroyed herself, her children, and nine hundred Roman 
deserters, rather than submit to the yoke of the haughty vanquishers of 
her country—of the temple of Juno, mentioned by Virgil : 

Hic templum Junoni ingens Sidonia Dido 

Condebat, &c. 
—of the royal palaces, and in short, of all the splendid edifices which 
covered its surface. On the southern side of the hill the Byrsa was 
guarded by three lines of walls, forty-three feet in height, exclusive of 
the parapets and towers, one of which rose at the distance of every hun- 
dred and sixty yards. These towers were of four stories, and their 
foundations descended to the depth of thirty feet below the surface, and 
were adapted to contain stabling for three hundred elephants, four 
thousand horses, and quarters for twenty-four thousand men, besides 
provisions and stores sufficient for several months’ consumption. 

“ From this description we may form some slight idea of the immensity 
and splendour of the mighty Carthage; a city which required seventeen 
whole days to consume it, and which, notwithstanding the enormous 
sums it had expended during the war, contained, when taken, so much 
wealth, that we are assured Scipio collected, after the fire, and after it 
had been given up to the pillage of his troops, objects which were valued 
at a sum equal to £],500,000.”—-vol. 1, pp. L1O1—1014. 

Of the cisterns already alluded to, the lesser ones. are the only 
well preserved constructions. ‘They are here said to form an oblong 
square of four hundred and forty-nine feet in length by one hundred 
and sixteen in breadth. The larger set are in a much more dila- 
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pidated state, and are now converted into stables or inhabited by 
the villagers who alone occupy these spots within the vast smeeliaats 
of the ancient city. When speaking of the harbours of that cele- 
brated maritime community, Sir G. Temple takes notice of some 
very improbable conjectures advanced by M. Chateaubriand, who 
in 1807 remained six weeks at Tunis; and also of one of his state- 
ments that may well, according to the authority before us, stagger 
our reliance on the testimony of writers famed for their sparkling 
fancies and fine sentiments. ‘The French traveller has said that 
the site of Carthage is shaded by fig, olive, and karoob trees ; but 
adds our author, I am not aware of the existence of any tree, save 
about half a dozen small ones in the little garden attached to Fort 
St. Louis. And yet the latter authority declares that he often vi- 
sited the interesting and melancholy spot ; whereas the former, it is 
asserted, only saw it once, and in his (Sir G. ‘Temple’s) words “* re- 
mained even more than half an hour. This ¢zsouciance’’ con- 
tinues he, ‘‘on his (Chateaubriand’s) part, becomes, however, less 
surprising, from his former acknowledgment, that when residing 
some days at Kahira, he had never visited the pyramids, though 
this did not prevent his name being carved upon their summit.’ 
So much for the curiosity and the accuracy of some travellers, of 
which class, it is right to state, our author is not a member. 

When at Sfakkus, one of the Moorish towns on the coast, our 
author had an opportunity of learning what a precious element 
water is, when its supply is uncertain. 


“ The kaeed, who speaks Italian, asked me if I had séen the great 
reservoirs of water outside the walls, in which he seemed to take great 
pride ; for, as in all southern and hot countries, good water constitutes, 
in the eyes of the inhabitants, the principal, if not the only attraction of 
any place; and often, in subsequent tours, when asking the usual ques- 
tion of what there might be worthy of observation in their neighbour- 
hood, I have invariably received one of the fullowing answers, delivered 
in one instance with an expression of high pride and self-satisfaction :— 
‘Yes, we have an abundant source of fine water;’ or, in the other, 
‘None: we are obliged to fetch our water from a distance, and when 
obtained it is not good: the features, during the delivery of these 
words, strongly indicating a feeling of discontent and _ inferiority 
to their more fortunately situated neighbours. On my replying to 
the kaeed’s question that I had not, he observed that I ought no longer 
to delay doing so, and told his physician, a Sicilian, who during our stay 
at Sfakkus was very kind and of the greatest service, to conduct me to 
them. I found them to consist of above three hundred distinct cisterns, 
some of which are probably ancient, all supplied by rain-water, inclosed 
by a wall, and are called the Naseri. Scarcely an inhabitant of Sfakkus 
dies without leaving some of his property, either to keep in repair the 
existing wells, or to form new ones.”—vol. i, pp. 142—145., 

There are abundance of antiquities in those parts of Africa vi- 
sited by our author, worthy of study and conjecture. On this branch 
of inquiry he has many valuable suggestions. These, however, we 
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purpose not to enter into, choosing rather to give some of his de- 
scriptions regarding the present condition of Barbary. The town 
of Tunis therefore claims some notice. It is very ancient, and al- 
though subjected in the course of its history to many vicissitudes, it 
is at present always styled “ the well-guarded—the abode of feli- 
city.” There are however no vestiges of antiquity found in the 
town. ‘The population, according to the conjecture in these pages, 
may amount to one hundred and fifty-six thousand souls. It is 
said to be very healthy, especially for children, and the climate is 
temperate. The houses in Tunis are not so large or handsome as 
those of Algiers, but the streets are much wider and more regular, 
and the bazaars are far superior. ‘The splendid palace in which 
Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV., was belleed durmg her 
visit to this city, is here minutely described. But we have been still 
more struck by the curious mode of building that is practised there 
at this day. ‘The edifice which is referred to in the following ex- 
tract is that of the new barracks now erecting by the Bey, the ex- 
pense of which “ he‘has graciously allowed to be defrayed by three 
of the principal Moors of Tunis.” 


“ On speaking to the architect and engineers, and asking them to show 
me their plans, they at first did not quite seem to understand what a plan 
was: when it was explained to them, they declared they had nothing of 
the sort, and that, in fact, the Moors never made any previous to com- 
mencing a building, but that they built by the eye a certain length of 
wall, and that when this had been sufficiently prolonged, another was 
built at right angles to it, and soon. What is still more remarkable, 
their arches are also constructed entirely by the eye, and have no frame- 
work to support them during the process, which is as follows :—a brick, 
presenting its broad surface to view, is placed with its edge on the 
buttress, where is to commence the spring of the arch; another is made 
to adhere to it by means of a very strong cement made of a gypsum 
peculiar to the vicinity of Tunis, which instantly hardens! on this brick 
is placed another in the same manner, and thus they proceed till the arch 
is compieted. I saw a vault myself thus made, in less than an hour and 
a half. These arches and vaults, when finished, are very graceful and 
correct in their proportions, and nothing can equal their strength and 
solidity. In building walls, an oblong frame about seven feet long, and 
as broad as the wall is intended to be, is placed on the foundations, and 
then filled with mortar and pieces of stone: in a few minutes the frame 
is removed, and placed in continuation of the line. This method appears 
to have been adopted in the construction of Carthage.’’—vol. i, pp. 175 
—177. 

During the author’s residence at Tunis, he several times attended 
the Bey’s levees. The account of his first visit, when accompanied 
by the British consul there stationed, is given. On the same oc- 
casion, a new Agha of the divan was installed, and colours were 
presented to the corps, which was to march on the following day to 
collect the tribute in the interior ; and, therefore, we may presume, 
great formality and state were observed. We have not room for 
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the whole account, but to tailors and law-reformers, the following 
information must have attractions. 

‘« The Bey, his family, officers, household, and all the Moorish nobles 
who come on business to the Bardo, are all dressed in the lately intro- 
duced and highly-unbecoming dress adopted from the Turks. It consists 
simply in a blue jacket, buttoning in front, with red collar and cuffs, and 
blue overalls, made excessively large and full to the knees, and then 
fitting quite close to the leg, as far as the ankle. Round the waist is a 
red and white sash, and on the head the shasheeah, or red cap with a long 
blue silk tassel, the same that in Turkey is called fez, and in Egypt 
tarboosh. It is impossible to imagine a greater contrast than that which 
this new costume presents to the former one, of which I was correctly en- 
abled to judge, as I was shown by the master of the robes several of those 
dresses belonging to the Bey, which were really splendid: the cloth was 
of the most beautiful shades of colour, almost covered with gold lace, 
arranged in the most tasteful patterns, and enriched with diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies, and sapphires. These dresses cost, without the jewels, 
from three thousand to three thousand five hundred piastres, and’ each 
occupied the tailor from six to nine months in making. It was the 
custom every year for the Bey and each of his family to put on at every 
Bayram one of these dresses, made for the occasion ; and after it had been 
worn for three days, during which the festival continues, it was given to 
the servants, and another one ordered for the following year. The pre- 
sent dress cannot cost more than forty or fifty piastres, and the tailors 
are ruined, and ripe for a revolution, which might re-establish the old 
order of things. The old and splendid saddles, bridles, and horse trap- 
pings are, however, still preserved. The only ornament worn by the 
Bey is an enormous and valuable diamond ring. On a cushion by his 
side lay a magnificent sword and hanjar, presents from the Sultan. 

‘‘ The installation of the Agha having been concluded, the Bey an- 
nounced that he was ready to hear causes, and give judgment, and the 
trials then commenced, the parties themselves pleading their causes, in a 
tone of perfect ease, almost amounting to familiarity, their voices being 
raised to the highest pitch, the men standing up, and the women crouch- 
ing on the floor, and two officers holding each of the principals and 
witnesses fast by the shoulders. No cause took up more than ten minutes, 
and many were settled in one or two, when the defendants, if found 
guilty, were taken out to have their heads cut off, to receive the baston- 
nade, or to pay a fine. The Bey is, however, extremely averse to shedding 
blood, and few executions ever take place. 

“ Our court of chancery might here take some useful hints about the 
despatch of business, which would not be very unacceptable to the 
hosts of clients.” —vol. i, pp. 188—191. 

From the author’s sketch of the late sovereigns of Tunis, we 
learn that their reigns are not of so short a duration as formerly ; 
for at one period, in the course of a hundred years, ‘no less than 
twenty-three Deys ascended the throne, all of whom, with the ex- 
ception of five, were either strangled or assassinated. But this 
was even better than at Algiers, where four Deys succeeded each 
other in the course of one single morning. The survivor was Hus- 
seyn, the present ex-Dey.” 
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Since Montague’s days, we have not had a more minute account 
of a harem than the one furnished in the present work by Lady 
Temple, in her narrative of a visit to no less than the Bey’s *fetnale 
establishment. A Christian was conductor, who could speak 
Italian, and who interpreted what passed between her highness, 
the Lillah Kebirah, and the visitors. We must select some por- 
tions of this account, its length forbidding an entire insertion, al- 
though our fair readers, who are studious of ornamental attire, or 
jealous of the rights of their sex, may well desire the whole of the 
information afforded by one who proves herself such a close obser- 
ver, and accurate describer as Lady Temple has herein done. She 
is speaking of her highness, the Lillah Kebirah, who, at the time 
of the visit, was the Bey’s favourite: — 

« She took me by the hand, and not speaking any other language but 
Arabic herself, addressed a great. many compliments to us, through the 
Christian woman, who was a Tuscan, and served as interpreter. We 
passed through a patio, paved with white marble, covered in with a silk 
awning, and surrounded by arcades, in their turn supported by fluted 
pillars, Jikewise of white marble. In each corner was a beautiful vase - 
shaped fountain to cool the air in this delightful spot, than which nothing 
could look more truly oriental, and carrying one in imagination com- 
pletely into those enchanting scenes described in the Arabian Nights. 
Under the arcades were seated a number of fat unwieldy creatures, talking 
furiously, and looking most attentively at us. No etiquette seemed to 
reign amongst them, for on the Lillah’s approach, they none of them rose, 
but retained their half-reclining posture, with the exception of those 
blacks, who, from their meaner dress, I imagine were very subordinate 
slaves, and who, as she passed, came up and kissed the palm and back of 
her hand. Her dress was rich, and, though shapeless, 1 thought not 
ugly ; indeed they are right in covering themselves with this loose sort of 
robe; for the immense size to which ‘they all attain, from the constant 
use of the bath, wearing no stays, and taking no exercise, would be quite 
disgusting, unless concealed by their dress. 

* The Lillah herself, though much larger than we should in Europe 
consider becoming, was, however, among the least of the set. Her dress 
consisted of crimson silk trowsers, loose till reaching the calf of the leg ; 
they were then made to fit tight, down to the ankle, where they were 
covered with the most beautiful, rich, and tasteful embroidery, i in gold 
lace. The bare feet were thrust into slippers, very richly embroidered 
with gold, with here and there a precious stone, and just large enough to 
admit four of the extremities of her feet. How they could walk at all 
with such slippers is a wonder I have never got over; but though indo- 
lent people, the Moorish women seemed to shuffle about, and up and 
down stairs with them, without the slightest inconvenience or difficulty, 
and the height of bon ton amongst them is to make as much noise as they 
possibly can in walking about.”—vol. i, pp. 196—198. 


We pass over a portion of the description of this gorgeously 
dressed prisoner, and come to her jewellery. 


“ The Lillah had, in her ears and on her fingers, rings of brilliants of 
enormous size; round her neck were chains in great numbers, to which 
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were suspended all kinds of ornaments in gold and precious stones, such 
as small boxes to hold talismans, scents, &c. some above and some under- 
neath her gauze robe, and some handsome rows of pearls on her arms. 
She was not pretty, but the expression of her face was most agreeable 
and good humoured, and I felt quite sorry for her when I heard shortly 
afterwards that she had been put aside by the Bey to make way for a 
young girl of thirteen. 

«The Lillah asked if I had no children, and on hearing that I had a 
little boy, inquired why I had not brought him, and seemed really sorry ; 
all the Moors, both male and female, being very fond of children. When 
we had finished our luscious repast, she ordered all the remaining cakes 
to be put into a basket, and desired that I would take them for my child. 
She had her own little boy of about two years old in her arms ; he was a 
miserable, sickly-looking child, and by his embroidered dress made to 
appear still more sc; he wore a shasheah tight to the head, with an en- 


namelled chain wound about it, and chains and amulets hung round his 
neck.” —vol. 1, pp. 199—201. 


A variety of apartments are described, of which take the follow- 
ing portion. 

‘«« The divan was low and very comfortable, and the walls round it hung 
with the Bey’s arms, which were splendid—yataghans covered with 
stones, pistols, swords, and every kind of weapon ; but themost beautiful 
was one called a topuz, the whole of which was of fretted gold, completely 
studded (especially the globe at the end of the handle) with diamonds, 
emeralds, and rubies: it was the most magnificent thing in the way of 
arms I ever beheld. On the walls were also hung a number of watches. 
Chocolate, perfumed with ambergris, was handed round to us; after 
which the Lillah, again taking me by the hand, led us up stairs through 
several suites of apartments, which were all divided into a great number 
of small rooms, none nearly so handsome as the one we had quitted. 
From the top story she pointed out the Manoubah, and asked if I did not 
greatly admire the view? Of course J assented, though I cannot say with 
truth. In this room was a large double bed, with watches again hung 
to the wall. Ongoing down the stairs, which are all paved with glazed 
tiles, as in all Moorish houses, we went across a little square garden into 
a large vaulted gallery, delightfully cool, with a fountain playing in the 
centre, full of gold fish. Here the ladies come to amuse themselves in 
summer by looking at the fish. What a delightful, intellectual amusement! 
but the poor creatures are allowed no other, and it is a very mistaken notion 
that they all despise us for going out for amusement, and that they think 
themselves much happier for being always obliged to stay athome. Indeed, 
I am sure they envy Christian women very much in that respect, not- 
withstanding what many affirm, that they do not wish for more liberty ; 
for I never spoke to a Turkish or a Moorish woman, the Bey’s wife in- 
cluded, who did not say with a sigh that she longed to go out with free- 
dom.” —vol. i, pp. 202—204. 

The Moors are represented in these pages as the hardest 
drinkers any where to be met with ; which the author conceives 
was proved to him by two instances. ‘ The Kaeed of Jerbah 
drank one evening at supper, entirely unassisted, four bottles of 
rum, which did not prevent his walking about immediately after ; 
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and one of the servants of the Bash-Mamlook, after having swal- 
lowed within an hour, a demi-jeanne of wine, equal to twenty-two 
bottles, asked for some rum.” A few magnums of claret must not 
after this be boasted of, by any of our topers in any of their drink- 
ing exploits. ‘The Moors are not behind ourselves, it seems, in 
another custom. During their Lent, the Basha seeks amusement 
in witnessing wrestling matches, a body of strong athletic Turks 
being kept in pay for the purpose. ‘These men, the author says, 
are the most powerful and iron-framed prize-fighters he ever be- 
held. When they wrestle, breeches made of thick leather are their 
only clothing, and their bodies are copiously covered withoil. The 
final victor at the games, receives from the Bey a reward of two 
thousand piastres ; lives, however, are occasionally lost in such 
pastimes. There is a different species of sport admirably described 
in these pages, which we must transcribe, on account of its spirit- 
stirring character. Every one has heard of the nimbleness of Arab 
steeds and their riders, but seldom has the agility of the noble ani- 
mals, or the dexterity of the wild horsemen of the desert, been re- 


presented so vividly to the imagination, as in the pages now to be 
quoted. 


‘‘ Another very interesting spectacle is the féte given on the occasion 
of an Arab marriage; this consists of equestrian games. A good level 
piece of ground is selected, sometimes under the town walls, at others 
close to the Bardo. The tournament field is oblong, and bordered by 
rows of spectators, who form its boundaries by sitting cross-legged 
round the open space. The best riders of the tribe, mounted on the 
most active horses, are then introduced into the arena, the men being 
clothed with as much splendour as their means will permit them, while 
the chargers are covered with large silk housings of different colours, 
reaching to the ground, and resembling those of ancient knights, as re- 
presented in Froissart. Some of the Arabs then commence making 
their horses dance to the sound of drums and trumpets, whilst men on 
foot occasionally rush forward and discharge their muskets close to the 
horses’ ears. Others dash forward at full speed along the line of seated 
spectators, as close to their feet as they possibly can, without actually 
trampling upon them; and every now and then suddenly throwing their 
horses on their haunches, spin them round on their hind legs, and re- 
sume in the opposite direction their wild career. It is a nervous sight to 
behold, for you momentarily expect to see some person or child crushed 
beneath the horses’ hoofs; but no accident ever happens, and men, wo- 
men and children, maintain their seats with the greatest calmness and 
feeling of security, saluting any well-executed point of horsemanship 
with loud and exulting shouts of approbation, whilst the women accom- 
pany them with the usual but indescribable cries of the quick-repeated 
lu-lu-lu-lu; in return for which they are covered with clouds of sand 
and dust, which the impetuous coursers throw up behind them. Three 
or four others, dashing their sharp stirrups into the flanks of their im- 
patient steeds, rush madly along the length of the arena, shouting forth 
their tekbtr, or war-cries, and whirling round their heads the long and 
silver-adorned Arab guns, which they discharge at the spectators when 
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they have reached the farthest extremity of the lists. Others engage with 
swords soldiers on foot, galloping round their adversaries in incrediblysmall 
circles, twisting their horses suddenly round, and then circling to the 
other hand; and I know not which most to admire, the activity and 
suppleness of the rider or of his horse. Others, whilst at full speed, will 
lean over, and without in the least reducing their pace, pick up from the 
ground a piastre or any other equally small object, thrown down for the 
purpose. These sports form on the whole one of the gayest’and. most 
animated scenes I ever beheld, increased as it is by the waving of 
many silken sanjaks of the brightest colours, by the music, the report 
of fire arms, the war-cries of the performers, and the shouts of the 
spectators. As neither our men nor our horses possess the suppleness 
and quickness of motion which these wild sons of the desert have ac- 
quired, I should much fear for the result of a single combat between 
them; but acting en masse, I feel confident that a squadron of English 
hussars would easily drive before them a force of Bedouins ten times 
greater in number: in fact, these Africans have not the remotest 
idea of a compact and regular charge.”—vol. i, pp. 219—223. | 


Of Utica, within the walls of which Cato put an end to his 
days, we learn that only a few miserable huts mark the site. Its 
name is now Boo-Shater, which, when translated, is “ the father of 
talent, or ability,” and the author suggests the question, whether 
it contains any reference to the patriotic Roman? But the oblivion 
that shrouds many intervening centuries since his tragic death, of 
course must leave the answer for ever uncertain. Nay, events of 
much later occurrence than those referred to have been buried under 
the revolutions of time, that have swept over Barbary ; for the num- 
ber of churches which formerly existed there, is said to have been al- 
most incredible, In the proconsular province alone, an ecclesiasti- 
cal authority gives the names of no less than a hundred and thirty- 
two episcopal sees ; but now the religion and the symbols of the 


cross are completely eradicated. The author, therefore, might 
well exclaim— 


“ How full of deep interest and historical souvenirs are the environs of 
Tunis! There is not a, plain, a mountain, a river, a bay, or a headland, 
which is r ot connected with the deeds of once powerful and gallant na- 
tion—nations that have long since vanished into the mellowed distance 
of the past; or with heroes immortalized by the splendour of a renown, 
that has brightly illuminated the scenes of their high achievements. 
Africans, Pheenicians, Grecians, Romans, and Numidians—the Goth, the 
Vandal, the Arab, the Spaniard, and the Turk—have all in turn here 
held their sway in the full pride of power. Whatalong array of bright 
names present themselves in rapid succession before our mind's eye, as 
entranced we gaze on the scene around us; for was it not once animated 
with the presence of Dido, of Annibal, Amilcar, and Asdrubal; of Hanno; 
and Mago; of Agathocles, Regulus, Syphax aud Jugurtha; of Scipio, 
Julius, and Belisarius; and in later days, of Charles and of St. Louis? 
In short, are we notstanding on the ruius of Carthage! and does not that 
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one word itself embrace the history of ages, and explain the feelings and 
thoughts of the contemplative traveller?’’—vol. ii, pp. 300, 301. 

The author made the tour of the Dakhul—a large tongue of land, 
during which, he is of opinion that he passed over much of the 
ground alluded to by Virgil, in his first and fourth books of the 
fEneid ; for he maintains, and displays not a little tact and learn- 
ing in attempting to prove that the scenery of the poem is not 
imaginative. His visit to the interior, however, has interested us 
particularly, from which we shall gather a few notices ; nor does 
it seem to have been an undertaking without perils ; for, on his 
application to the Bey, for letters to the different governors of the 
interior, his highness strenuously endeavoured to dissuade him from 
his purpose. Being unsuccessful in this endeavour, the Bey kindly 
furnished him with the documents required, a translation of one of 
which is here subjoined. Its laconic form is praise-worthy. 


“© « To the Kaeed of Kafsah—Kaeed of Neftah—Sheikh of Tozer—Kaeed 
of the Ferasheesh. 


*“* « Praise to God, and may the peace of God be upon our Lord Mu- 
hammed. 

“« ¢ This our command in the hands of our son the Mamlook, and of 
Mahmood the interpreter, whom we have assigned to the Christian who 
arrived from his country to visit the places above mentioned. We have 
desired the abovenamed Kaeeds to pay attention to him, and to his safety, 
until the time when he shall have carried into execution his wishes of 


visiting each place. And the salutations of the poor in God, Hussevn, 
Basha Bey, whom God direct, be with them. Amen. 


“ ¢On the 24th of Shaban, in the year 1248.’”—vol. ii, p. 49. 


These pages contain directions proper to be observed by all fu- 
ture travellers who meditate an excursion into the interior. Those 
persons who possess the Bey’s letters are furnished everywhere 
with free quarters ; and therefore, presents rather than money is 
necessary. During the author’s two months’ tour, he spent only a 
remarkably small sum, considering the things paid for. We shall 
now string together a few extracts, and then close these interesting 
volumes, in which the fidelity and equanimity of the author are very 
apparent. Among the useful fittings out for such a journey as our 
succeeding extracts regard, the following article is mentioned, at 
the commencement of other valuable information. 


‘* Here I would observe, that on starting ‘from Tunis, it would be as 
well to lay in a stock of spare horse-shoes, as the Arabs do not employ 
them in the interior, and iron can seldom be procured. In many parts of 
the road we saw mounds of stones, covering the remains of persons who 
had been murdered, or had perished by accidents. Every one who passes 
by adds another stone to the heaps, saying, ‘ May those who assassinated 
you be themselves assassinated!’ ‘May those who caused your death, 
soon meet with theirs!’ 

‘* Crossing the Wady Boo-dawaas, we came upon the ruins of a consi- 
derable town, and slept with the Meyjeri Arabs, about five miles beyond ; 
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but we were busily employed for three hours before we could find their 
tents, which are generally pitched in some ravine or hollow ground, and 
easily escape observation. It is therefore necessary, about two or three 
hours before sun-set, to look round for indications of smoke; for it is 
almost useless to ask any Bedoueen you may chance to meet, if he knows 
where are the dowars, their general answer being, ‘ Yes—you will, if it 
please God, find some about two miles in that direction,’ pointing at the 
same time to that side directly opposite to where their own are situated, 
and which may not be more than a quarter of a mile distant. If there 
should be no smoke, you must direct your attention to any flocks that 
may be in sight, and observing the direction they are driven in about 
sun-set, follow them at a distance. In failure of flocks, I found the best 
way was to fire a gun, and if on a plain, to dismount and put my ear to 
the ground; if in a wooded country, to get on any high ground that may 
be near, or stand upon my horse—if a dowar is near, ‘the dogs will imme- 
diately commence barking, when you direct your course to the spot 
whence the sound proceeds. This is an anxious moment; for if no bark- 
ing is heard, it is better at once to picket your horses under the lee of 
some raised ground, make your coffee, cut some grass cr rushes for the 
animals, and go to sleep, than to wander about boundless plains or rug- 
ged mountains in the dark, and with tired horses.” —vol. 11, pp. 82—85. 


At Keerwan, the present hot-bed of all the bigotry of Muham- 
medanism in Africa, and which is looked upon as the second town 
in importance in the Tuniseen dominions, possessing magnificently 
endowed institutions and valuable libraries—the author was not 
allowed to stare about too much, take notes or drawings, or speak 
any Kuropean language ; and more than one walk in the town he 
was not allowed to take, as he was told, that if he or any of his 
forbidden party were known to be Christians, they might proba- 
bly be torn to pieces by the infuriated populace. The bakers of 
Keerwan have grounds for being scrupulous in the scales by which 
they weigh their bread. 


“ During the reign of Hammooda Basha, the Kaeed, who, according 
to custom, had made his rounds, and had ascertained from different tra- 
vellers what they had paid for their provisions, found that one of them 
had purchased a certain quantity of bread, which was found deficient in 
weight when placed in the Kaeed’s scales. The party proceeded to the 
baker’s, whose scales gave correctly the weight at which he had sold the 
bread ; on this the Kaeed had them broken, when they were found to 
contain a quantity of quicksilver in a hollow tube, which could thus be 
made to throw its balance on either side. The baker’s oven happened 
at the moment to be properly heated, and the Kaeed, without any fur- 
ther trial, ordered the culprit to be immediately thrown into it. Ham- 
mooda having heard of this, remonstrated with the Kaeed on his preci- 
pitancy, when he answered, ‘I have done great good—bakers will in 
future deem it preferable to heat their ovens for bread of a proper weight, 
than to bake themselves, of whatever weight they may chance to be.’ ”— 
Vol. 11, pp. 98, 99. 

The wandering Arabs’ encampments or dowars, and their tents, 
are thus described, when speaking of one particular tribe. 
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“ Their dowar was the largest I had as yet seen, but in other respects it 
perfectly resembled all the others, which invariably form eithera circle or 
hollow square, each tent facing the east, as nearly so at least as possible. 
In the centre are placed the camels, herds, and flocks, when they return 
at sun-set from grazing. The tents are made by the women of the tribe, 
with a mixture of wool and goats’-hair, the colours being always dark, 
either entirely black, or with alternate stripes of grey or chocolate colour; 
they are very long, but low, and as the sides do not touch the ground, 
the interval is filled up with bushes and brushwood, through which, how- 
ever, the dogs and goats creep at night, and walk over those persons who 
are sleeping inside. ‘These visits rather incommoded me at first, but 
I soon got reconciled to them, though never to the intrusion of camels 
and cows, who not treading lightly, used to occasion considerable pain ; 
but as these latter interruptions to our repose did not often occur, and 
only when the weather was rainy, it would not be fair to note them as 
one of the inconveniences of travelling in Barbary. The furniture of 
these tents is very simple, consisting of rush mats for beds, sometimes 
carpets; the sacks are made of camels’ hair, in which the dates and barley 
are kept; an iron pot, a dish for the kuscoossu, a wooden bowl to drink 
out of, a goat skin, in which butter is made by suspending it from a 
triangle, and moving it backwards and forwards, and another cr more 
skins to contain water. In little more than half an hour after it has been 
decided to move, all these effects have been stowed on the backs of 
horses, camels, or asses, and the tribe has commenced its march ; and in 
about the same time after it has halted the tents are pitched, and 
every thing arranged as if they had been there for months.”—vol. ii, 
pp. 110—112. 


The women do all the hard work, and are looked upon as beasts 
of burden. We find in the notices of their opinions, an origin 
given for the first geranium, that is not so harmful as their esti- 
mation of the female rights. The prophet is said to have one day 
washed his shirt, and to have thrown it upon a plant of the mal- 
low to dry, when, lo! the mallow was transformed into a splendid 
geranium, a plant that had never before existed. At another 
place, the following novel fancies maintained. 


“ On our return we greatly delighted the Arabs, by running races and 
skirmishing with them. In the evening we had a long conversation 
about England. The learned men told me that they looked upon the 
English nearly in the light of Mussulmen, stating that Muhammed the 
prophet had sent to acquaint them with his announcement of the true 
faith, and to request them to range themselves in the number of his 
disciples. The English answered that they felt deeply the truth of his 
religion, but that previously to openly adopting it, they requested expla- 
nations upon one or two trifling points, chiefly regarding the abolition of 
wine; unfortunately, however, before this letter reached Mekkah, the 
prophet had been taken up to the seventh heaven. Had his death 
been for a short time delayed, he would have explained any little diffi- 
culties, and we should have been faithful followers of the tenets of 
Muhammedanism.—They alsv told me that England was the nearest 
country to Tunis, and tliat the Moors and English were, and always had 
been, the greatest friends. ‘I'o all this I agreed, and on being asked to 
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draw a map of the world, and to state exactly’ where England stood, 
I stated that it lay to the north, the south, the east, and the west of 
Tunis. The map consisted of a circle for Tunis, and an adjoining one 
for the Othoman empire; round these ran a deep belt, which represented 
England ; and outside this, a few lesser circles to represent the other 
Christians. It is curious that the idea of our having been nearly con- 
verted to their religion, and of the vicinity of our country to theirs, (I 
imagine they look upon Malta as part of the continent of England,) is 
generally prevalent, not only among the dowars, but also in the towns 
and villages.’’—vol. 11, pp. 196—198. 

The author visited the district the people of which, Bruce states, 
are exempted from the payment of taxes, on account of their sub- 
sisting entirely on lion’s flesh, which regime may be supposed to 
render them excellent horsemen and undaunted hunters. What a 
valuable hint, says Sir G. Temple, for Meltonians and cornets of 
cavalry ! 

It was not without serious danger that our author traversed the 
regions described by him. He and his party more than once got 
themselves somewhat punished with blows and missiles of different 
kinds. We may sum up his accounts of these encounters, by 
quoting one passage more, and with that we close our paper. 

‘Thus ended our visit to Ayedrah—a visit which I had been told by 
all persons acquainted with this part of the country, would be attended 
with the greatest risks and dangers, and which the Bey himself had 
endeavoured to dissuade me from undertaking. In fact, though we met 
with no adventures that terminated seriously, yet the traveller ought 
always be prepared to expect some; for this place is situated on the 
frontiers of Algiers and Tunis, and the Arabs who live near it, are of a 
lawless disposition, acknowledging no obedience either to the one govern- 
ment or the other; and whenever they have committed a crime in one 
territory, they have only to pass this frontier, to place themselves in 
perfect safety. Since the invasion of Algiers, both the Algerines and 
Tuniseens are extremely jealous and suspicious of all Christians who 
happen to travel in the country, whom they imagine to be spies, taking 
notes and plans of the different places, in order afterwards to conquer 
these domains. The Tuniseens were at this time on the eve of a war 
with the Sardinians; and as many of them think that all Christians form 
but one nation, they looked with as much enmity on an Englishman as 
on a Sardinian. 

“ T was very desirous of visiting Kalaat Snaan, situated in the Algerine 
territory ; but the perils said to be attendant on such an undertaking 
were so great that none of my party would accompany me, and I was 
compelled to abandon the idea.” —vol. 11, pp. 217, 218. 





Arr. XI.—Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland; or, the Tra- 
ditional History of Cromarty. By Hue Mriuxer. London: Long- 
man and Co. 1835. 


We learn that the author of these scenes and legends is a young 
man, who, by his genius, his industry, and his moral character, has 
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raised himself to distinction in his native district. It appears that, 
frombeing a commonstone-mason, his ardent thirst for knowledge and 
evening readings, after the ordinary toils of the day were over, have 
so highly distinguished him, as to secure the notice of eminent pa- 
trons, and to obtain a situation in one of the northern banking- 
houses. His ephemeral writings, we presume, have ere this pro- 
cured for him a name in his own neighbourhood, but in the present 
work his talents will be acknowledged and praised from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. 

The subject, though confined to a remote and small Scottish sea- 

rt town and its vicinity, presented to the inquisitive and inven- 
tive mind of the author abundance of materials to fill this volume, 
and, as is hinted, another of the same character. The truth is, 
that to such a vigilant caterer and ready thinker there is no com- 
munity or scene, however limited the segment may be,of the mighty 
globe, but would furnish exhaustless stores for description and sen- 
timent. Cromarty, for example, like every town, has its traditions, 
its celebrated characters, its grades of society, its abundant mass 
of human nature, the great and leading elements of which are the 
same everywhere, requiring only the discernment of a quicksighted 
observer and nice delineator. Cromarty, to be sure, has some re- 
commendations which are not everywhere to be found for such a 
work as the one before us. It figures in a district of the north, 
where superstitions, warlike and quaint traditions, abound to a re- 
markable extent. It has the scenery of hill and dale, of mountain 
and flood, and still more characteristically the paths, dangers, and 
charms of the ocean, where a class of men will ever find a scope 
that leads to strange developments and affecting records. But 
above all, Cromarty is signalized by possessing the author’s genius 
and tastes, and it has chiefly become famous im the present work 
by being the field where these mental exhibitions are so happily 
displayed, that in future it will have a place among the classic 
scenes of Scotland. And what an honour is this result to the 
power of genius and of mental cultivation! To think that one 
young man, without the aids of what is usually understood by 
the term learning, should, by the indulgence of his own inborn 
desires and tastes, create, for a seemingly barren or ordinary sub- 
ject, the enthusiasm of a deep and elevating interest on the part 
of those that never thought and scarcely ever heard. of .it before 
—an interest that, we are confident, will hereafter continually 
maintain the height to which Mr. Miller has now carried it, respect- 
ing his favourite little sea-port town, 1s enough of homage in attes- 
tation of the riches and beauties of the human mind, and more 
than any other efforts, though a thousand times repeated, could 
command, if emanating from a grosser power. — If it should be 
asked how it is that the mental beauty and wealth spoken of most 
effectively display themselves, we would answer, that although there 
may be a thousand nameless turns in the efforts of genius and re- 
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fined tastes, each and all contributing to the highest achieve- 
ments, there are yet certain evidences that may be pointed out, and 
that are indispensable. Of these, originality of ideas, and yet a 
mind well stored with ordinary information, are essential ; while for 
such a work as the present, dramatic skill, charming sentiments, 
and a manly as well as a lucid style, are equally requisite. Now 
these qualities our author indisputably possesses, with another of a 
still more graceful appearance—we mean a modesty that becomes 
the first efforts of a young man. Some may add, that this modesty 
is especially required from an uneducated person in a humble sphere 
in life; but we repel the distinction ; for no one who has used or 
rather created his opportunities for improvement, as the author has 
done, is either uneducated, or of a humble order. It will imme- 
diately be apparent to our readers that his intellectual vigour has 
received a culture which rarely attaches to those whose academical 
career and high birth lead us to presume the finest literary attain- 
ments on their part. 

Our first extract will bear out several of these preliminary 
statements. It is an account of the author's old library and its 
contents. 

— ‘When a little fellow of about ten or twelve years of age, I was much 
addicted to reading ; but found it no easy matter to gratify the propen- 
sity ; until having made myself acquainted with some people in the neigh- 
bourhood who were possessed of a few volumes, I was permitted to ran- 
sack their shelves, to the no small annoyance of the bookworm and the 
spider. I read incessantly; and as the .appetite ‘for reading, like every 
other kind of appetite, becomes stronger the more it is indulged, I felt, 
when I had consumed the whole, a still keener craving than before. I was 
quite in the predicament of the shipwrecked sailor, who expends his last 
morsel when on the open sea, and like him too, I set myself to prey on my 
neighbours. Old grey-headed men, and especially old women, became my 
books ;—persons whose minds not having been preoccupied by that arti- 
ficial kind of learning, which is the result of education, had gradually filled, 
as they passed through life, with the knowledge of what was occurring 
around them, and with the information derived from people of a similar cast 
with themselves, who had been born half an age earlier. And it was not 
long before I at least thought I discovered that their narratives had only to 
be translated into the language of books, to render them as interesting as 
even the better kind of written stories. They abounded with what | 
deemed as true delineations of character, as pleasing exhibitions of passion, 
and as striking instances of the vicissitudes of human affairs—with the va- 
garies of imaginations as vigorous, and the beliefs of superstitions as wild. 
Alas! the epitaph of the famous American printer may now be written 
over the greater part of the volumes of this my second library ; and so un- 
favourable is the present «ge to the production of more, that even that wise 
provision of nature which implants curiosity in the young, while it renders 
the old communicative, seems abridged of one half its usefulness. For 
though the young must still learn, the old need not teach—the press having 
proved such a supplanter of the past-world schoolmaster, Tradition, as the 
spinning wheel was in the last age to the the distaff and spindle. I can- 
voL.n. (1835.) No.1. K 
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not look back on much more than twenty years of the past, and yet in that 
comparatively brief space I see the stream of tradition rapidly lessening as 
it flows onward, and displaying, like those rivers of Africa which lose them- 
selves in the burning sands of the desert, a broader and more powerful vo- 
lume as I trace it towards its source. 

‘* It has often been a subject of regret to me that this oral knowledge of 
the past, which I deem so interesting, should be thus suffered to be lost. 
The meteor, says my motto, if it once fall, cannot be rekindled. Perhaps 
had I been as conversant five years ayo with the art of the writer as with 
the narratives of my early monitors, no one at this time of day would have 
to entertain a similar feeling ; but I was not so conversant with it, nor am 
I yet, and the occasion still remains. The Sibyline tomes of tradition 
are disappearing in this part of the country one by one, and I find, like 
Selkirk in his island, when the rich fruits of autumn were dropping around 
him, that if I myself do not preserve them, they must perish. I therefore 
set myself to the task of storing them up as I best may, and urge as my 
only apology, the emergency of the case. Not merely do I regard them 
as the produce of centuries, and like the blossoms of the aloe, interesting 
on this account alone, but also as a species of produce, which the harvests 
of future centuries may fail to supply. True it is that superstition is a 
weed indigenous to the human mind, and will spring up in the half culti- 
vated corners of society in every coming generation: bnt then the super- 
stitions of the future may have little in common with those of the past. 
True it is that human nature is intrinsically the same in all ages and all 
countries ; but then it is not so wit! its ever varying garb of custom and 
opinion, and never again may it wear this garb in the curious obsolete fa- 
shion of a century ago. Geologists tell us that the earth produced its 
plants and animals at a time when the very stones of our oldest ruins ex- 
isted only as mud or sand; but they were certainly not the plants and ani- 
mals of Linneus or Buffon.’ —pp. 1—4. 

He afterwards tells us that next to the pleasure of collecting tra- 
ditions, his satisfaction has been in contemplating the various cabi- 
nets, as he calls them, in which he found them; and that he soon 
discovered that the different sorts of stories were not lodged indis- 
criminately in all sorts of minds. Women, for instance, taken in 
the collective, he has found are more poetical, more timid, more 
credulous, than men. ‘“* If,” continues he, ‘‘ we but add to these 
general traits, one or two that are less so, and a few very common 
circumstances ; if we but adda judgment not naturally vigorous, 
an imagination uncommonly active, an ignorance of books and of 
the world, a long cherished belief in the supernatural, a melanchol 
old age, and a solitary fireside, we have compounded the elements 
of that terrible poetry which revels among skulls and coffins, and 
enchantments, as certainly as nature did when she moulded the 
brain of a Shakspeare.”’ 

The stories which form this book are bits of traditional history 
of the district to which they belong, the interstices being filled up 
by such auxiliaries as books supply. ‘There are therefore facts, 
fancies, and fictions, in abundance, skilfully selected, intermixed, and 
arranged, so as in no case to be tiresome or short of deep interest. 
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The vicissitudes to which the town of Cromarty has been subject, 
owing to the encroachments of the sea, afford good materials for 
Mr. Miller’s pen. The old town has been swept away and New 
Cromarty has been many times in danger. He therefore intro- 
duces man and his immediate concerns in relation to these vicissi- 
tudes, with good effect. We feel comparatively little interest, he 
justly remarks, in the hurricane or the earthquake which ravages. 
only a desert, but every event is weighty that operates on human 
character and passion. The dangers to the New Town threatened 
by the ocean, are thus described. 


‘“‘ It is not much more than twenty years since a series of violent storms 
from the hostile north-east, which came on at almost regular intervals for 
five successive winters, seemed to threaten the modern town of Cromarty 
with the fate of the ancient. ‘The tides. rose higher than tides had ever 
been known to rise before; and as the soil exposed to the action of the 
waves was gradually disappearing, instead of the gentle slope with which 
the land formerly merged into the beach, its boundaries were marked out 
by a dark abrupt line resembling a turf wall. Some of the people whose 
houses bordered on the sea looked exceedingly grave, and affirmed there 
was no danger whatever ; those who lived higher up thought differently, 
and pitied their poor neighbours from the bottom of their hearts. The 
consternation was heightened too by a prophecy of Thomas the Rhymer, 
handed down for centuries, but little thought of before. It was predicted, 
it is said, by the old wizard, that Cromarty should be twice destroyed 
by the sea, and that fish should be caught in abundance on the Castle-hill, 
—a rounded projection of the enscarpment which rises behind the houses. 

‘Man owes much of his ingenuity to his misfortunes;’ and who does not 
know that, were he less weak and less exposed as an animal, he would be 
much less powerful as a rational creature. On principles so obvious, these 
storms had the effect of converting not a few of the townsfolks into 
builders and architects. In the eastern suburb of the town, where the 
land presents a low yet projecting front to the waves, the shore is hemmed 
in by walls and bulwarks which might be mistaken by a stranger approach- 
ing the place by sea, for a chain of little forts. They were erected during 
the wars of the five winters by the proprietors of the gardens and houses 
behind, and the enemy against whom they had to maintain them, was the 
sea. At first the contest seemed well nigh hopeless; week after week 
was spent in throwing up a single bulwark, and an assault of a few hours 
demolished the whole line. But skill and perseverance prevailed at last, 
—the storms are all blown over, but the gardens and houses still remain. 
Of the many who built and planned during this war, the most indefatiga- 
ble, the most skilful, the most successful, was Donald Miller. 

“Donald was a true Scotchman. He was breda shoemaker; and pain- 
fully did he toil late and early for about twenty-five years with one solitary 
object in view, which during all that time, he had never lost sight of; no, 
not for a single moment. And what was that one? Independence,—a 
competency sufficient to set him above the necessity of further toil; and 
this he at length achieved without doing aught for which the severest censor 
could accuse him of meanness. The amount of his savings did not exceed 
four hundred pounds; but rightly deeming himself wealthy, for he had not 
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learned to love money for its own sake, he shut up his shop. His father 
dying soon after, he succeeded to one of the snuggest,thcugh most peril- 
ously situated little properties, within the three corners of Cromarty, the 
sea bounding it on the one side, and a stream, small and scanty during the 
droughts of summer, but sometimes more than sufficiently formidable in 
winter, sweeping past it on the other. The series of storms came on, and 
Donald found he had gained nothing by shutting up his shop.” —pp.72—74. 
Time after time Donald erected bulwarks, but all too feeble to 
browbeat the sea. On one occasion he even took to bed, weighed down 
by grief and disappointment to find his labours were swept away as 
before, though conducted with unexampled perseverance and study. 
But his resolution was indomitable, and at last he constructed a 
bulwark which has now withstood the storms of twenty-years. 


“ Though Donald had never studied mathematics as taught in books 
or the schools, he was a profound mathematician notwithstanding. Expe- 
rience had taught him the superiority of the sloping to the perpendicular 
wall in resisting the waves; and he set himself to discover that particular 
angle which, without being inconveniently low, resists them best. 
Every new bulwark was a new experiment made on principles which he 
had discovered in the long nights of winter, when hanging over the fire, 
he converted the hearth-stone into a tablet, and, with a pencil of char- 
coal, scribbled it over with diagrams. But he could never get the sea 
to join issue with him by changing in the line of his angles; for, how- 
ever deep he sunk his foundations, his insiduous enemy contrived to get 
under them by washing away the beach; and then the whole wall 
tumbled into the cavity. Now, however, he had discovered a remedy. 
First he laid a row of large flat stones on their edges in the line of the 
foundation, and paved the whole of the beach below until it presented 
the appearance of a sloping street,—taking care that his pavement, by 
running in a steeper angle than the shore, should, at its lower edge, base 
itself in the sand. Then, from the flat stones which formed the upper 
boundary of the pavement, he built a ponderous wall! which, ascending in 
the proper angle, rose to the level of the garden, and a neat firm parapet 
surmounted the whole. Winter came, and the storms came; but though 
the waves broke against the bulwark with as little remorse as against the 
Sutors, not a stone moved out of its place. Donald had at length fairly 
triumphed over the sea.’—pp. 75, 76. 

We have not yet done with Donald Miller ; nor would our readers 
forgive us were they to know any part of what follows, should we 
drop him here. The subject and the artist are worthy of one 
another. 

‘* Now that he had conquered his enemy, and might realize his long 
cherished dream of unbroken leisure, he found that constant employment 
had, through the force of habit, become essential to his comfort. His 
garden was the very paragon of gardens; and a single glance was sufh- 
cient to distinguish his furrow of potatoes from every other furrow in 
the field; but, now that his main occupation was gone, much time hung 
on his hands, notwithstanding his attentions to both. First, he set him- 
self to build a wall quite round his property ; and a very neat one he did 
build, but unfortunately, when once erected, there was nothing to knock 
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it down again. Then he white-washed his house, and built a new st 
for his pig, the walls of which he also white-washed. Then he enclosed 
two little patches on the side of the stream, to serve as bleaching greens. 
Then he covered the upper part of his bulwark with a layer of soil, and 
s6wed it with grass. Then he repaired a well, the common property of 
the town. Then he constructed a path for foot passengers on the side of 
a road, which, passing his garden on the south, leads to Cromarty House. 
His labours for the good of the public were wretchedly recompensed, by, 
at least, his more immediate neighbours. They would dip their dirty 
pails into the well he had repaired, and tell him, when he hinted at the 
propriety of washing them, that they were no dirtier than they used to 
be. Their pigs would break into his bleaching greens, and furrow up 
the sward with their snouts; and when he threatened to pound them, he 
would be told * how unthriving a thing it was to keep the puir brutes 
aye in the fauld,’ and how impossible a thing ‘to watch them ilka time 
they gae’d out.” Herd-boys would gallop their horses, and drive their 
cattle along the path he had formed for foot passengers exclusively, and 
when he stormed at the little fellows, they would canter past, and shout 
out, from what they deemed a safe distance, that their ‘ horses and kye 
had as good a right to the road as himsel.’ Worse than all the rest, when 
he had finished whitening the walls of his pig-sty, and gone in for a few 
minutes to the house, a mischievious urchin, who had watched his 
opportunity, sallied across the bridge, and seizing on the brush, white- 
washed the roof also.’”—pp. 76, 77. 


Other annoyances quenched not Donald’s thirst for tasteful em- 
ployment; to the last his days seem to have been dutifully filled 
up. We should say, that such as he are the salt of the earth. 


“ Some of the gentleman farmers of the parish who reared fields of 
potatoes, which they sold out to the inhabitants in square portions of a 
hundred yards, besought Donald to superintend the measurement and 
the sale. The office was one of noemolument whatever, but he accepted 
it with thankfulness; and though, when he had potatoes of his own to 
dispose of, he never failed to lower the market for the benefit of the 
poor, every one now, except the farmers, pronounced him rigid and 
narrow to a fault. Ona dissolution of Parliament, Cromarty became 
the scene of an election, and the honourable member apparent deeming 
it proper, as the thing had become customary, to white-wash the dingier 
houses of the town, and cover its dirtier lanes with gravel, Donald was 
requested to direct the improvements. Proudly did he comply; and 
never before did the same sum of e/ectton-money whiten so many houses, 
and gravel so many lanes. Employment flowed in upon him from every 
quarter. If any of his acquaintance had a house to build, Donald was 
appointed inspector. If they had to be enfeoffed in their properties 
Donald acted as bailie, and tendered the earth and stone with the gravity 
of ajudge. He surveyed fields, suggested improvements, and grew old 
without either feeling or regretting it. ‘Towards the close of his last, 
and almost only illness, he called for one of his friends, a carpenter, and 
gave orders for his coffin; he named the sempstress who was to be em- 
ployed in making his shroud ; he prescribed the manner in which his 
lyke-wake should be kept, and both the order of his funeral, and the 
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streets through which it was to pass. He was particular in his injunc- 
tions to the sexton, that the bones of his father and mother should be 
placed directly above his coffin;—and professing himself to be alike 
happy that he had lived, and that he was going to die, he turned him to 
the wall, and ceased to breathe a few hours after. With all his rage for 
improvement, he was a good old man of the good old school. Often has 
he stroked my head, and spoken to me of my father; and when, at an 
after period, he had learned that I set a value on whatever was antique 
and curious, he presented me with the fragment of a large black 
letter Bible which had once belonged to the Urquharts of Cromarty.”— 


pp. 78, 79. 

The above forms a fair specimen of the author’s powers, and one 
in which a firm as well as nice hand deciphers. Sut there is no 
lack of stories of a wilder character than that about Donald Mil- 
ler, and of a more imaginative and less authentic nature. We 
shall extract the more striking parts of one bearing a truly High- 
land stamp. Here is its locality. 


“The river Auldgrande, after pursuing a winding course of about six 
miles through the mountainous parish of Kiltearn, falls into the upper 
part of the frith of Cromarty. Fora considerable distance it runs through 
a precipitous gulf of great depth, and so near do the sides approach to 
each other, that herd boys have been known to climb across on the trees, 
which jutting out on either edge, interweave their branches over the 
centre. In many places the river is wholly invisible ; its voice, however, 
is ever lifted up in a wild, sepulchral wailing, that seemsthe lament of an 
imprisoned spirit. In one part there is a bridge thrown over the chasm. 
‘And-here,’ says Dr. Robertson, in his statistical account of the parish, 
* the observer, if he can look down on the gulf below without any uneasy 
sensation, will be gratified by a view equally awful and astonishing. The 
wildness of the steep and rugged rocks; the gloomy horror of the cliffs 
and caverns, inaccessible to mortal tread, and where the genial rays of 
the sun never yet penetrated ; the w aterfalls which are heard pouring 
down in different places of the precipice, with sound various in proportion 
to their distances ; the hoarse and hollow murmuring of the river, which 
runs at the depth of one hundred and thirty feet below the sur face of the 
earth; the fine groves of pines which majestically climb the sides of a 
beautiful eminence, that rises immediately from the brink of the chasm ;— 
all these objects cannot be contemplated without exciting emotions of 
wonder and admiration in the mind of every beholder.’ ”’ 


The house and lands of Balconie, a beautiful Highland property, 
are within a few miles of the chasm. ‘Thereis a tradition, that 
about two centuries ago the lady of Balconie spent more of her 
time in solitary rambles on the beaks of the Auldgrande, and in 
its frightful neighbourhood, than at home. Hitherto she had been 
singularly reserved, begetting mingled fear and respect ; but all at 
once she became more social, and seemed solicitous to gain the con- 
fidence and friendship of one of her own maids, a simple Highland 
girl, though there stil] attached to the lady a mysterious wildness 
of manner, that made the girl experience a shrinking of the heart, 
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when alone with her, as if in the presence of a being of another 
world. The fears of the one and the frightfulness of the other, are, 
by the story, wrought up, till we are carried on to an evening when 
the lady took her attendant to the chasm. 


«“ They reached it just as the sun was sinking beneath the hill, and fling- 
ing his last gleam on the topmost boughs of the birches and hazels which 
formed a screen over the opening. All beneath was dark as midnight. 
‘Let us approach nearer the edge,’ said the lady, speaking for the first 
time since she had quitted the house. ‘O no Ma’am, not nearer,’ said the 
terrified girl, ‘the sun is almost set, and sad sights have been seen in the 
gully after nightfall.’ * Psha,’ said the lady, ‘ how can you believe 
such stories! come, I will show you a path which leads to the water. It 
is one of the finest places in the world; I have seen it a thousand times, 
and must see it again to night. Come,’ she continued, grasping her by 
the arm, ‘I desire itmuch.’ No, lady,no,’ exclaimed the terrified girl 
struggling to extricate herself, and not more startled by the proposal than 
by the almost fiendish expression of mingled anger and fear which now 
shaded the features of her mistress, ‘I shall swoon with terror and fall 
over.’ ‘ Nay wretch, there is no escape,’ replied the lady, in a voice 
heightened almost to a scream, as she dragged her, despite of her -exer- 
tions, towards the chasm. ‘ Suffer me, Ma’am to accompany you,’ said.a 
strong masculine voice from behind, ‘ your surety, you may remember, 
must be a willing one;’ the girl turned round, and saw a dark looking 
man standing beside her; and the lady, quitting her grasp, clasped her 
hands in agony on her breast; and then, with an expression of passive 
despair, suffered the stranger to lead her towards the chasm. Twice did 
she turn round as if to address the girl, but though her lips moved, no 
sound escaped them. On reaching the precipice she turned yet a third 
time, and untying from her belt a bunch of household keys, she flung 
them up the bank; and taking what seemed a farewell look of the setting 
sun, for the whole had happened in so brief a space, that the sun’s upper 
disk still peeped over the hill, she disappeared with her companion behind 
the nearer edge of the gulf. The keys struck, in falling, against a block 
of granite, and sinking into it as if it were a mass of melted wax, left an 
impression which is still pointed out to the curious visitor. The girl stood 
rooted to the spot in utter amazement.” —pp. 217, 218. 


A search was instantly set on foot, and prolonged for days, but 
all in vain; nought was to be seen of the lady.; every thing was as 
it used to be, excepting the stone impressed by the keys. About 
ten years after, a Highlander, the servant of a stingy old maiden, 
was fishing a little below where the river issues from the chasm. 
His success was great, and picking out the best fish for his poor 
mother, and hiding them till he should return, the remainder were 
taken to his mistress; she taxed him however for not bringing the 
whole of his spoil, but he swore by the devil, to prove his honesty. 
On returning to the spot where the present for his mother had been 
concealed, his disappointment was of course great to find that the 
whole had disappeared. A faintly marked track alone intimated 
that they had been dragged toward the chasm. 
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“From the more than twilight gloom of the place, the track he pur- 
sued seemed almost lost, and he was quite on the eve of giving up the 
pursuit, when, turning an abrupt angle of the rock, he found the path 
terminate in an Immense cavern. As he entered, two gigantic dogs, 
whith had been sleeping one on each side of the opening, rose lazily from 
their beds, and yawning as they turned up their slow heavy eyes to his 
face, laid themselves down again. A little farther on there was a chair 
and table of iron, apparently much corroded by the damps of the cavern. 
Donald’s fish, and a large mass of leaven prepared for baking, lay on the 
table ; in the chair sat the lady of Balconie. 

“ Their astonishment was mutual. ‘O Donald!’ exclaimed the lady, 
‘what brings you here?’ ‘I come in quest of my fish,’ said Donald, 
‘but O lady, what keeps you here? Come away with me, and I will 
bring you home; and you will be lady of Balconie yet.’ * No, no,’ she 
replied, ‘ that day is past; I am fixed to this seat, and all the Highlands 
could not raise me from it.— Besides, look at these dogs !—O why have 
you come here? ‘The fish you have denied to your mistress in the name 
of my jailor, and his they have become; but how are you yourself to es- 
cape?’ Donald looked at the dogs. They had again risen from their 
beds, and were now eyeing him with a keen vigilant expression, very 
unlike that with which they had _Tegarded him on his entrance. He 
scratched his head. ‘ Deed mem,’ he said, ‘I dinna weel ken ;—I maun 
first durk the twa tykes, I’m thinking.’ ‘ No,’ said the lady, ‘ there is 
but one way ;—be on the alert.’ She laid hold of the mass of leaven 
which lay on the table, tlung a piece to each of the dogs, and waved 
her hand for Donald to quit the cave. Away he sprung; stood for a 
moment, as he reached the path, to bid farewell to the lady; and, after a 
long and dangerous scramble among the precipices, for the way seemed 
narrower, and steeper, and slipprier, than when he had passed by it to 
the cave, he emerged from the ch2sm just as the evening was beginning 
to darken into night. And no one, since the adventure of Donald, has 
seen aught of the lady of Balconie.”—p, 22]. 


So much for the wild legendary portion of this curious book ; g 
and although there is much to be learned of man from such tradi- 
tions, we must now return to some more veracious accounts and 
scenes. Our first extracts will however regard some more melan- 
choly events than even the bondage of Lady Balconie in the cavern 
at Auldgrande. Cromarty has been more than once visited’ by 
direful evils. ‘The whole of the seventeenth century, as our author 
truly says, was to Scotland filled with disaster, from which the com- 
munity in the district here described, was by no means exempted. 
There were in those years persecutions, famine, and pestilence ; 
three of the most awful visitations sent by Providence for the chas- 
tisement and instruction of man. Mr. Miller follows the account 
of the last infliction, furnished by Peter Walker, the pediar, in his 
life of Cargill the famous covenanter. This historian was amongst 
the sufferers, and has with remarkable power described the evils 
to which he was exposed. Those who at that time wrote from 
the high places of society, could neither feel nor give such graphic 
pictures asthe poor Pedlar did. De Foe himself could not surpass 
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some of the touches quoted in the following passage respecting the 
pestilence which broke out in November, 1694— 


«When many of the people were seized by ‘ strange fevers and sore 
fluxes of a most infectious nature,’ which defied the utmost power of me- 
dicine. ‘For the oldest physicians,’ says Walker, * had never seen the 
like before, and could make no help.’ In the parish of West Calder, out 
of nine hundred ‘ examinable persons’ three hundred were swept away ; 
and in Livingston, in a little village called the Craigs, inhabited by only 
six or eight families, there were thirty corpses in the space of a few days. 
In the parish of Resolis, whole villages were depopulated, and the founda- 
tions of the houses, for they were never inhabited afterwards, can still be 
pointed out by old men of the place. So violent were the effects of the dis- 
ease, that people, who in the evening were in apparent health, would be 
found lying dead in their houses next morning, ‘the head resting on the 
hand, and the face and arms not unfrequently gnawed by the rats.’ The 
living were wearied with burying the dead; bodies were drawn on sledges 
to the place of interment, and many got neither coffin nor winding sheet. 
‘I was one of four,’ says the Pedlar, “who carried the corpse of a young wo- 
man a mile of way, and, when we came tothe grave, an honest poor man 
came and said—‘ you must go and help me to bury my son; he has lain dead 
two days.’ We went, and had two miles to carry the corpse, many neigh- 
bours looking on us, but none coming to assist. I was credibly informed,’ 
he continues, ‘that in the north, two sisters, on a Monday morning, were 
found carrying their brother on a barrow with bearing ropes, resting them- 
selves many times, and none offering to help them.’ There is a tradi- 
tion that in one of the villages of Resolis the sole survivor was an idiot, 
and that his mother was the last persog who died in it of the disease. He 
waited beside the corpse for several days, and then taking it up on his 
shoulders he carried it to a neighbouring village, and left it standing tp- 
right against a neighbouring wall.’’—pp. 260—262. 

But Scotland and Cromarty, like many other regions, have been 
subjected to much later calamities of a pestilential nature. The 
author accordingly brings down his history to the most recent in- 
stance, which was, when the cholera raged so fiercely in this coun- 
try. The bay of the little borough he belongs to, was one of the 
places appointed by government, during the rigid system of quar- 
antine then established, for the reception of vessels, until their term 
of restriction should have expired. We held our breath when we 
came upon the first sentence of the following extract ; nor will the 
deepest emotions subside during the succeeding details. 


“On a calm and beautiful evening in the month of July, 1831, a little 
fleet of square rigged vessels were espied in the offing, slowly advancing 
towards the bay. They were borne onwards by the tide, which, when 
flowing, rushes with much impetuosity through the narrow opening, and, 
as they passed under the northern Sutor, there was seen from the shore, 
relieved by the dark cliffs which frowned over them, a pale yellow flag 
drooping from the mast-head of each. As they advanced further on, the 
tide began to recede. The foremost was towed by her boats to the 
common anchoring ground; and the burden of a Danish song, in which 
all the rowers joined, was heard echoing over the waves with a cadence 
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so extremely melancholy, that, associating in the minds of the towns. 
people with ideas of death and disease, it seemed a coronech of lamenta- 
tion poured out over the dead and the expiring. The other vessels threw 
out their anchors opposite the towns—groups of people, their counte- 
nances shaded by anxiety, seuntered along the beach; and children ran 
about, shouting at the full pitch of their voices, that the ships of the 
plague had got up as far as the ferry. As the evening darkened, little 
glimmering lights, like stars of the third magnitude, twinkled on the mast 
heads from whence the yellow flags had lately depended; and never did 
astrologer experience greater dismay when gazing at the tavo comets, 
the fiery and the pale, which preceded those years of pestilence and con- 
flagration that wasted the capital of England, than some of the people of 
Cromarty did when gazing at these lights. 

“ Day after day vessels from the Baltic came sailing up the bay, and 
the fears of the people, exposed to so continual a friction, began to wear 
out. The first terror, however, had been communicated to the nearer 
parishes, and from them to the more remote ; and so on it went, escorted 
by a train of vagabond stories that, like felons flying from justice, 
assumed new aspects at every stage, The whole country talked of 
nothing but Cholera and the Quarantine port. Such of the shopkeepers 
of Cromarty as were most in the good graces of the country women who 
come to town laden with the produce of the dairy and hen-cot, and 
return with their little parcels of the luxuries of the grocer, experienced 
a marked falling away in their trade. Occasionally, however, a few of 
the more courageous housewives might be seen creeping warily along 
our streets; but, in coming in by the road which passes along the edge 
of the bay, they invariably struck up the hill, if the wind blew from off 
the quarantine vessels, and winding by a circuitous route among the 
fields and cottages, entered the town on the opposite side.”—pp. 264— 
266. 


The author passes with judicious taste over the sad story of the 
ravages of this dreadful disease ; but he may well say, that the 
horrors of the times of Peter Walker were more than realized ; even 
the few facts which he mentions, and the few pictures which he 
draws, convey an impression that could not be so deep and weighty 
by any great accumulation of horribly minute details. Here is a 
scene, as delineated by him, of what he witnessed on the evening of 
a Sabbath, which exemplifies the taste and power we so much ad- 
mire in this writer, whose heart overflows with sound sentiments, 
and who deals with the ease of a master with those slight materials, 


that, when well put together, form the strongest and the finest 
works. — 


‘‘ Tt was one of those lovely evenings which we so naturally associate 
with ideas of human enjoyment; when, from some sloping eminence, we 
look over the sunlit woods, and fields, and cottages of a wide extent of 
country, and dream that the inhabitants are as happy as the scene is 
beautiful. The sky was without a cloud, and the sea without a wrinkle. 
The rocks and sand hills on the opposite shore lay glistening in the sun, 
each with its deep patch of shadow resting by its side; and the effect of 
the whole, compared with the aspect it had presented a few hours before, 
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was as if it had been raised or its ground work of sea anid sky from the 
low to the high relief of the sculptor. There were boats drawn up on 
the beach, and a line of houses behind; but where were the inhabitants ? 
No smoke arose from the chimneys; the doors and windows were fast 
closed ; not one solitary lounger sauntered about the harbour or the 
shote; the fearful imanity of death and desertion pervaded the whole 
scene. Suddenly, however, the eye cdught a little dark speck moving 
hurriedly along the road which leads to the ferry. It was a man on 
horseback. He reached the cottages of the boatmen, and flung himself 
from his horse; but no one came at his call fo row him across. He 
unloosed a skiff from her moorings, and set himself to tug at the oar. 
The skiff flew athwart the bay. The watchmen stationed on the shore 
of Cromarty moved down to prevent her landing. There was a loud cry 
passed from man to man; a medical gentleman came running to the 
beach, he leapt into the skiff, and laying hold of an oar as if he were a 
common boatman, she again shot across the bay. A case of cholera had 
just occurred m the parish of Nigg. I never before felt so strongly the 
force of contrast. There is a short poem of the present age which 
presents the reader with 4 terrible picture of a dlodk of utter darkriess 
spread over the earth, and the whole race of man perishing beneath its 
folds, like insects of autumn in the chills of a right of October. There 
is another modern poem, less wild, but not less sublime, in which we see, 
as in the mirror of a magician, the sun dying in the heavens, and the 
evening of an eternal night closing around the last of our species. I 
trust I am able in some degree to appreciate the merits of both; and yet, 
since witnessing the scene I have so feebly attempted to describe, I am 
led to think that the earth, if wholly divested of its inhabitants, would 
“senha a more melancholy aspect, should it still retain its fertility and 
eauty, than if wrapped up in a pall of darkness, surrounded by dead 
planets and extinguished suns.”—pp. 272—274. : 
We have some extremely well conceived notices in Mr. Miller’s 
Look of the literati of Cromarty ; for long ago there were some of 
the borough’s mechanics conversant with books and the pen. They 
had, as was and is general throughout Scotland, their libraries 
of ten to twenty volumes of sermons and controversial divinity. 
But few of them, we are told, were acquainted with the best liter- 
ary models. So late as 1750, continues our author, a copy of the 
Paradise Lost, which had been brought to town by a sailor, elicited 
much curious criticism in the town; some thinking it heterodox 
and deserving to be burned ; others thought it was prophetic. One 
called it a romance; another said, it was merely a poem. Yet, 
even at that period Cromarty had its writers of verses : and al- 
though merely imitators, we agree with the author, that the poeti- 
cal imitator is the most eccentric of all, and always an original. 
Here follows a sketch of one of those originals, that may well be 
joined to that of Donald Miller. We like the author particularly 
for setting an example of dealing with serious subjeets and good 
men, without levity; for many modish writers think themselves 
entitled to ridicule, or treat with the formal hberality of a cold phi- 
losophy all such things. Mr. Miller is not onlya juster thinker and a 
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fairer observer, but a finer sentimentalist. But now for the 
sketch :— 


“On the southern shore of the bay of Cromarty, about two miles to 
the west of the town, there stood, ninety years ago, a meal mill, and the 
cottage of the miller. ‘The road leading to the country passed in front, 
between the mill and the beach; a ridge of low hills, intersected by deep 
narrow ravines, and covered with bushes of birch and hazel, rose directly 
behind.—A straggling line of alders marked the course of the stream 
that turned the mill wheel; two gigantic elms, which rose out of the 
fence of a little garden, spread their arms over the cottage. The view 
of the neighbouring farm-steadings was shut out by the windings of the 
shore, and the ledge behind ; and, to the traveller who passed along the 
road in front, and saw no other human dwelling nearer him than the 
little speck-like houses which mottled the opposite shore of the bay, this 
one seemed to occupy one of the most secluded spots in the parish. Its 
inmates, at this period, were Johu Williamson, the miller, or, as he was 
more commonly termed, Johnie o’ the shore, and his sister Margaret,— 
two of the best and most eccentric people of their day in the country 
side. John was a poet and a Christian, and much valued by all the se- 
rious and all the intelligent people of the place; his sister, who was 
remarkable in the little circle of her acquaintance, for the acuteness of. 
her judgment in nice points of divinity, was scarcely less esteemed. 

‘The duties of John’s profession left him much leisure to write and 
to pray. During the droughts of summer, his mill pond would be dried 
up for months together; and in these seasons he used to retire almost 
every day to a green hillock in the vicinity of his cottage, which com- 
mands an extensive view of the bay and the opposite coast; and there, in 
a grassy opening among the bushes, would he remain until sunset, with 
only the Bible and his pen for his companions. He was so much at- 
tached to this spot, that he has been heard to say there was no place in 
which he thought he could so patiently wait the Resurrection; and he 
intimated to his friends his wish of being buried in it; but, on his death- 
bed, he changed his mind, and requested to be laid beside his mother. It 
is now covered by a fir wood, and roughened by thickets of furze and 
juniper, but enough may still be seen to justify his choice. On one side 
it descends somewhat abruptly into a narrow ravine, through the bottom 
of which there runs a little tinkling streamlet, on the other, it slopes 
gently towards the shore. We look on the one hand, and see through the 
chance vistas which have been opened in the wood, the country rising 
above us in long undulations of surface, like waves of the sea after a 
storm, and variegated with fields, hedge-rows, and clumps of copse wood. 
On the other, the wide expanse of the bay lies stretched at our feet, with 
all its winding shores, and blue jutting headlands: we look down on the 
rower as he passes, and hear the notes of his song, and the measured dash 
of his oars; and, when the winds are abroad, we see them travelling 
black over the water before they wave the branches that spread over 
our heads. Many of the poet’s happiest moments were passed in the 
solitude of this retreat; and from the experience derived in it, though 
one of the most benevolent of men, and at times one of the most so- 
ciable, whenever he wished to be happy he sought to be alone. In going 
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to church every Sabbath, instead of following the road, he used inva- 
riably to strike across the beach, and walk by the edge of the sea; and, 
on reaching the church-yard, he always retired into some solitary corner, 
to ponder in silence among the graves. Toa person of so serious a cast, 
a life of solitude and self-examination cannot be a happy, unless it be a 
blameless one; and Johnie o’ the shore was one of the rigidly just. Like 
the Pharisees, he tithed mint, and anise, and cumin, but, unlike the Pha- 
risees, he did not neglect the weightier matters of thelaw. It is recorded 
of him, that, on descending one evening from his hillock, he saw his 
only cow browsing on the grass plot of a neighbour, and that, after 
having her milked as usual, he despatched his sister with the milk to the 
owner of the grass.’”’—pp. 368—371. 

We may be sure, too, that Johnie’s cow was a dainty cow, and 
much made of. We cannot believe from the foregoing sketch that 
he was destitute of poetic fire. The fancy of being buried at his 
favourite resort, and the expression that there was no other place 
“in which he thought he could so patiently wait the resurrection,” 
belong to a superior imagination ; and yet there is no irreverence 
in the matter. The index to his character, found in the anecdote 
of the cow and its milk, forms a proper balance to that of his im- 
agination in the former instance. Of his voluminous writings, we 
learn that they existed only in manuscript ; and in a fragment now 
in the author’s possession, a number of hymns, catechisms, and 
prayers are to be found. We think his poem entitled ‘* An Imagi- 
nation on the Thunder-claps,” which Mr. Miller has introduced, 
will interest every reader, whose prefatory observations must also 
be quoted. 

“It was written before the discoveries of Franklin, and so the imagi- 
nation is rather a wild one,—not wilder, however, than some of the so- 
berest speculations of the ancients on the same phenomena. The green 
hillock, on this occasion, appears to have been both his Observatory and 
his Parnassus; he seems to have watched upon it every change of the 
heavens and earth, from the first rising of the thunder clouds, until they 
had broken into a deluge, and a blue sky looked down on the red tumbling 
of streams as they leaped over the ridges, or came rushing from out the 


ravines. Though quite serious himself, his uncouth phraseology will hardly 
fiil in eliciting the smile of the reader. 


‘AN IMAGINATION ON THE THUNDER.CLAPS. 

Lo! pillars great of wat’ry clouds 
On firmament appear, 

And mounting up with curled heads, 
Towards the north do steer. 

East wind the same doth contradict, 
And round and round they run; 

And earth, and sea are dark below, 
And blackness hides the sun. 

Like wrestling tides that in the bay 
Do bubble, boil, and foam, 

When seas grow angry at the wind, 
And boatmen long for home ; 
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Ev’n so the black and heavy clouds 
Do fierce together jar, 

They meet, and rage, and toss, arid whirl, 
And break, and broken are. 

Up to the place where fire abides, 
‘Fhe wat'ry clouds have gone; 

And waters press upon the fire, 
And fire the waters upon. 

And to the fire breaks through the cloud, 
And clouds do raise their voiee, 

Like rivers toss d o’er mighty rocks, 
Or stormy ocean’s noise. 

They roar, and roll, and hills do shake, 
And heavens do seem to rend ; 

And should the fierce and shining fire 
Down upon earth descend, 

Like clay would be the hardest rocks, 
Like flax the strongest brass, 

And all the pride and strength of man 
Like pride and strength of grass. 

And now the broken clouds fall down 
In groff rain from on high ; 

And many streams do rise and roar, 
That heretofore were dry. 

And when the red speat will be o’er, 
And wild storm pass’d away, 

Rough stones will he upon the fields, 
And heaps of sand and clay. 

But I with all my sins am spar’d, 
These fields to turn and tread ; 

Which surely had not been the case 
If Jesus had not died. 


Quod JOHNIE o’ THE SHorE.”’—pp. 373, 374. 


Our last extracts shall regard the history of Cromarty polities ; 
a borough, and we believe, one in Scotland, being the quaintest 
field that ever has been discovered under the head now named. 
The account given of the cause of Cromarty and Scottish toryism 
during George III.’s reign, is clearly as just as in some points it 
is original. We must not mutilate the following representation :— 

‘« The people of Cromarty who lived ninety years ago were quite as un- 
skilled in politics as their neighbours, and thought as little for themselves. 
They were but the wheels and pinions of an immense engine; and re- 
garding their governors as men sent into the world to rule,—themselves 


as men born tv obey, they troubled their heads no more with the matter. 
Even the two Rebellions had failed of converting them into politicians ; 
for, viewing these in only their connexion with religion, they exulted in 
the successes of Hanover as those of Protestantism, and identified the cause 
of the Stewarts with Popery and persecution. Their Whiggism was a 
Whiggism of the future world only; and the liberty of preparing them- 
selves for Heaven was the only liberty they deemed worth fighting for. 
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“ Principles such as these, and the dominancy of the Protestant interest, 
rendered the people of Cromarty, for two whole reigns, as quiet subjects 
as any in the kingdom. In latter times, too, there was a circumstance 
which thoroughly attached them to the government, by shutting out from 
amoug them the Radicalism of modern times for well nigh a whole age. 
The Scotch, early in the reign of George Iif., had risen high at court ;— 
Earl Bute had become Premier, and Mansfield Lord Chief Justice; and the 
English, who would have as lief have witnessed the return of William and 
his Normans, grumbled exceedingly. The Premier managed his business 
like most other Premiers; the Chief Justice conducted his rather better 
than most other Chief Justices ; but both gentlemen, says Smollett, ‘ had 
the misfortune of being born natives of North Britain; and this very cir- 
cumstance was, in the opinion of the people, more than sufficient to coun- 
terbalance all the good qualities which human nature could possess.’ 
Junius, and Wilkes, and Churchill, and hundreds more, who with as much 
ill nature, but less wit, were forgotten as soon as the public ceased to be 
satisfied with ill nature alone, opened in full cry against the King, the Mi- 
nistry, and the Scotch. The hollo reached Cromarty, and the townsfolks 
were told, with the rest of their countrymen, that they were proud, and 
poor, and dirty, and not very honest, and that they had sold their King; all 
this too, as if they hadn’t known the whole of it before. Now it so happened, 
naturally enough I suppose, that they could bear to be dirty, but not to 
be told of it, and poor, but not to be twitted with their poverty, and they 
could be quite as angry as either Junius or Churchill, though they could 
neither write letters like the one, nor make verses like the other. And 
angry they were,—desperately angry at Whiggism and the English, and 
devotedly attached to the King, poor man, who was suffering so much for 
his attachment to the Scotch. Nothing could come amiss to them from 
so thorough a friend to their country; and when on any occasion they 
eould not wholly defend his measures, they contented themselves with 
calling him an honest man.”—pp. 889—391. 


The manner in which the Cromarty people sided with the 
crown in the case of the ill-adyised American War, is with the 
same discernment stated. The author, amid all his earnestness, 
can be a satirist when he chooses, as the whole of this political 
chapter shows. But let us hear something of the individual theo- 
rists at the time spoken of :— 


‘«‘ Even in this age, however, as if to show that there can be nothing 
completely perfect that has human nature in it, Cromarty had its one 
Whig, a person who affirmed that Franklin was a philosopher, and Wash- 
ington a good man, and that the Americans were very much in the right. 
Could anything be more preposterous? The townsfolks lacked patience 
to reason with a fellow so amazingly absurd. He was a slater, and his 
name was John Holm ;—a name which became so proverbial in the place 
for folly, that when any one talked very great nonsense, it was said of him 
that he talked like John Holm. The very children, who had carried the 
phrase with them to the play ground and the school, used to cut short the 
fudge of a comrade, or, at times, even some unpopular remark of the mas- 
ter, witha‘ ho! ho! John Holm!’ John, however, held stiffly to his opi- 
nions, and the defence of Washington ; and some of the graver townsmen 
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chaffed by his pertinacity, were ill natured enough to say that he was little 
better than Washington himself. Curious as it may appear, he was, not- 
withstanding the modern tone of his politics, a rare and singular piece of 
antiquity, one of that extinct class of mechanics described by Coleridge, 
‘to whom every trade was an allegory, and had its own guardian saint.’ 
He was a connecting link between two different worlds,—the worlds of 
popular opinion and of popular mystery ; and strange as it may seem, both 
a herald of the Reform Bill and a last relic of the age ‘in which’ (to use 
the language of the writer just quoted) ‘ the detail of each art was enno- 
bled in the eyes of its professors by being spiritually improved into sym- 
bols and mementos of all doctrines and all duties. John had, besides, a 
strong turn for military architecture, and used to draw plans and con- 
struct models. He was one evening descanting to an old campaigner on 
the admirable works at Fort George (a very recent erection at that time) 
and illustrating his descriptions with his stick on a hearth-stone strewed 
over with ashes, when by came the cat, and with one sweep of her tail de- 
molished the entire plan. ‘ Och Donald,’ said John, ‘ it’s all in vain;’ a 
remark which, simple as it may seem, passed into a proverb. When an 
adventure proved unsuccessful, or an effort unavailing, it was said to be 
all in vain like John Holm’s plan of the fort. But John’s day was at hand. 
—We, the people, are excellent fellows in our way, but I must confess 
not very consistent. I have seen the principles which we would hang a 
man for entertaining on the evening of one day, becoming quite our 
own before the evening of the next.”—pp. 392—394. 


The French Revolution next wafted some of its doctrines even 
to remoter points than Cromarty. The revolutionary procession 
that ensued is a capital hit, as told by Mr. Miller. But the 
manner in which a young and clever man of Cromarty, who at this 
time was known by the emphatic appellation of Democrat, alarmed 
the country gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and the authorities in 
the borough, till they floundered out of one mistake and unfounded 
suspicion into another, is the best satire of all ; exposing the offi- 
cial insolence of men in power, and the style of Conservatism in 
vogue at that era in the hotbeds of Toryism. But our readers for 
these rich morsels must have recourse to the volume itself; for b 
this time they must be satisfied that whatever the author sets his 
hand to will be admirably finished. : 
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——————— 


Arr. XII.—Shketches of the, Beginning and End, in the Life of Gherardo 
Di Lucca. London: Churton. 1835. 


From the extremely limber character of this tale, as respects its exterior, 
we anticipated something uncommonly good in the little it could contain. 
The fragmentary form into which its contents are thrown, also intimated 
that nothing like husk or refuse, but that essence and excellence alone 
were to be expected from it. Then the ‘‘ Beginning and End ” should be 
rich and massive compressions, when the Msdd/e is left out. But, alas! 
it has turned out to be an unconnected something beginning with love, 
and ending with religion, interlarded strangely with astrology; in all which 
there appears neither aim nor interest—only serving the writer as an ex- 
cuse for the exhibition of a style singularly forced and obscure. 
The thing amounts only to trash, after all its affectation. 





Art. XIII. 
1._—Counsel for Emigrants, &c.; with Original Letters from Canada 
to the Unsted States. Second Edition. 1835. 
2.—Sequel to the Counsel for Emigrants, &c.; with a Map. Aber- 
deen: J. Mathison. 1834. 


Tue former of these works costs two-and-sixpence, the other one shil- 
ling ; but we venture to say, that each of them will be of more real use 
to the emigrant, than most of the octavos that have appeared on the sub- 
ject. The facts and statements being chiefly the result of experience, and 
afforded by a great number of persons, differently situated, and pursuing 
different callings in Canada and the United States, lends them a peculiar 
character and worth. The author, who acts principally in the capacity 
of a compiler, deserves great praise for the mass and variety of authentic 
information which he has collected in a singularly unostentatious form. 
He has in truth done much to enlighten those who, to better their for- 
tunes, or to command an independency, compared mgr their penury in 
this country, are prompted to cross the Atlantic. e do not wonder that 
the former of these works should have gone toa second edition. The 
minor one, we have no doubt, will command an equal popularity. Indeed, 
it is exactly on the same plan with the former, distinguished only by its 
later information ; but no person meditating a settlement in the parts de- 
scribed, should lose a day in consulting both publications. In short, we 
consider the two taken together, as a complete magazine of the most essen- 
tial matters that can concern an emigrant about to settle in Canada, or the 
United States, particularly the former. ‘The favourable accounts of these 
parts given in the “ Counsel’’ and the “‘ Sequel,” are completely verified 
by the concurrent testimony of so many and so differently circumstanced 
witnesses as here appear. Besides the interesting, and to many the all- 
engrossing nature of the subject treated of, these little books recommend 
themselves by letters of very various style, not a few of which are ab- 
voL.ir. (1835.) No.1. M 
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mirable and well seasoned with humour or sentiment. Cheap, wholesome, 
full, and indispensable to emigrants, are.the contents of these small volumes. 
Our unhesitating opinion is, that in no other shape can the same inform- 
ation so easily be found, or so forcibly taught. 





Art. XIV.—The Works of Alexander Pope, with a Memotr of the 
Author, &c. Vol. I. By the Rev. G. Crony, L:L.D. London: 
Valpy. 1835. 


Tuts edition of the works of the celebrated standard of English versi- 
fication, is to appear in six monthly volumes, in that cheap and elegant 
form, which the illustrated editions of Scott and Byron’s works have made 
so familiar to the public. Besides a new memoir, there are notes and 
critical notices, by the Rev. Dr. Croly himself, an accomplished scholar 
and eminent poet. In these circumstances, there is sufficient recom- 
mendation of the publication ; for while it would be a labour of superero- 
gation, to utter a single word respecting the imperishable character of 
Pope’s writings, it has been generally understood, that all of his preceding 
biographers have been so deeply influenced, either by hatred or friend- 
ship, or prejudice, as to have in a great measure incapacitated them for 
the office, which the present editor, we think, has considerately and fairly 
executed. After all, however, the great recommendation of the edition 
will be its handsome form and moderate price; nor can there be any 
doubt, that henceforth this will be the only edition sought after, as com- 
pared with its predecessors, by every person who desires the poet’s works 
complete. 

We have not observed in the prospectus to this undertaking, any parti- 
cular reference to Pope’s translation of Homer, although the object of 
the publisher is stated to be nothing less than ‘“ to present the British 
nation with the writings of this great ornament of literature, in a com- 
plete, correct, and universally accessible form.” And yet it is impossible 
that six such volumes as the one before us, can embrace that translation, 
while certainly, it forms, if not the most illustrious display of the poet's 
genius, at least one of his brightest and noblest efforts. We can easily 
conceive, that many will choose his orginal and miscellaneous pieces, with- 
out his Homer; but still it would have been as well, had the precise ex- 
tent of the present publication been exactly stated. 





Art. XV.—Compendium of the Literary History of Italy, wnttl the 
Formation of the Modern Italian Language; translated from the 
Italian of the Count F.V. Barbaeovi. Edinburgh: Clark. 1835. 


Tuer translator of this Compendium deserves our hearty thanks, for open- 
ing up to the English reader one of the ablest and finest sketches ever 
published, of the literature of Italy, from its earliest eminence, down to 
the formation of its modern language in the eleventh century, embracing 
a period equal to seventeen centuries in duration. But then, think of 
what country and people it then treats; and the reader while he admires, 
will wonder how such a comprehensive, clear, and engaging history could 
be presented within a compass, amounting to little more in the translation 
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than two hundred pages. The profound knowledgeand skill of the author, 
united with high literary acquirements, have enabled him, while he avoided a 
history of a fatiguing lenyth, to bring its riches into a convenient and brief 
form, without exhibiting that repulsive dryness, which usually belongs to 
Compendiums. We think we say not too much, when adding, that the 
translation is not unworthy of the original. The work must become a 
standard in academical education, and a book of reference to every man 
who desires to have a full and fresh conception of the literary history and 
glory of unrivalled Italy. 





Art. XVI.—Remarks on the History of Ancient Egypt, from Mizraim to 
Cambyses, the Son of Cyrus. &c. By Tu. Yeates. London: Arch. 
1835. 


Tuis pamphlet treats of the Scripture history of ancient Egypt. Its de- 
sign is stated to be, the collecting together such parts and passages in the 
sacred volume as refer to that famous country; and to present the same 
as nearly as possible in an historical and chronological order, together 
with such remarks as appeared necessary and useful. We do think, that 
the author’s acquaintance with his subject is that of a learned and 
laborious chronologist, and also commentator. We should also presume, 
that Mr. Wilkinson’s interesting and highly valuable work relating to the 
same country, of which we have spoken so favourably in this number of 
our journal, will claim in a particular manner the author's study. If, 
however, -we abstained from saying a single word in our review of that 
work, as to the accuracy of its chronology, on account of the obscurity sur- 
rounding the inquiry, we are now still more fully authorized to avoid en- 
tering upon the field, seeing that the present author gives his opinions in 
a very brief shape, indeed, while these opinions, as to names and dates, 
are not in a slight degree at variance with those of the former writer. 
To biblical antiquaries, however, this pamphlet, as well as Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Thebes, will no doubt be interesting. 





Art. XVII.—Directions for insuring Personal Safety during Storms of 
Thunder and Lightning, §c. By Jcun Letcu, Jun. Esq. London: 
Ridgway. 1835. 


Tue object of this little tract is to teach every one how life and property 
is to be preserved from the electric fluid, according to the utmost know- 
ledge which experience and practical science afford. It is strange, that 
superstition should still even in this country guide many persons on this 
subject. As the author states, it is lamntable, that charms against the 
fatal effects of lightning are used; such as a document called “ Christ's 
Letter,’’ which is carried about the person. Sprigs of thorn bushes are 
also employed in the same manner, as also in the different apartments of 
a house, from the idea that thorns are not damaged by lightning. Some 
persons open all the doors in a house, and shut the windows; others, 
open the windows, and shut the doors; and some keep both doors and 
windows open during thunder storms. The author points out the ab- 
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surdity of these and such like expedients. He urges the necessity of 
keeping at adistance from trees and all other substances and bodies 
that attract lightning, such as the outside shelter of houses; and when 
insisting that the best way is to seek preservation in the inside of a house, 
he justly points out the propriety of keeping as much as possible in the 
middle of the room or building, and away from touching or being very 
near the walls, or fire-place; for if no metallic conductor attracts the 
lightning, it usually, after coming down the chimney, passes round the 
walls, these being imperfect conductors. He also treats of the appli- 
cation of conductors, as the surest preservatives against the ravages of 
lightning—the whole of the little tract being of that plain, sensible, and 
accurate character, as particularly to enlighten not only the ignorant 
peasant, but the public in general, as to the best ascertained means of 
escaping destruction, or damage from thunder storms. The tract is ex- 
tremely suitable for gratuitous circulation, not only on account of its 
immediate design, but as furnishing an interesting specimen of sound 
thinking, and the absurdity of trusting in vulgar or superstitious charms 
against natural evils. 





Art. XVIII.— The Works of William Cowper, his Life and Letters. By 
Wiiuiam Hayuey, Esq. Now first completed by the Introduction of 
Cowper’s private Correspondence. Edited by the Rev. T. S. Grim- 
sHAWE, A.M. London: Saundersand Otley. 1835. 


Tus, we think, is the handsomest specimen of the popular, yet elegant, 
as well as convenient form of modern standard works, that we have yet 
seen. The letter-press, the embellishments, the entire getting up, are 
exquisite. The first and second volumes are before us, and when the 
succeeding portions have been published, according to the ordinary regu- 
lar issue of such efforts, our great Christian poet will doubtless take his 
place in many hundreds of drawing-rooms, that have hitherto been de- 
nied the possession of his surpassing beauty and refinement. 

This edition will contain not only Hayley’s life and letters of Cowper, 
the former purified from its acknowledged errors and deficiencies, but 
upwards of two hundred letters will be added of the poet’s private cor- 
respondence, which have never before been incorporated in any uniform 
edition of his works, and which, by competent judges, have been consi- 
dered to be even of a superior order to those published by Hayley. Hay- 
ley’s great fault was, fear lest he should exhibit Cowper too much in a 
religious garb. But this edition will do better, for it will shew him as he 
was, and that will be as one of the most estimable, lovely, and wonder- 
ful objects in the moral world. 

We observe, that a rival edition is talked of, under the superintend- 
ence of Southey, certainly an excellent hand for such a work. But the 
present publication can hardly be surpassed in plan or execution, whilst 
its priority in the market would decide our choice, where there can be 
so very little room for real superiority, since both editions have nearly 
equal access to the poet’s productions and letters. We have only again 
to state, that a more desirable object cannot be thought of than Grim- 
shawe’s edition of Cowper’s works, 
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Arr. XIX.—The Life of Bishop Jewel. By C. H. W. Le Bas, M.A. 
London: Rivington. 1835. 


Tus is one of the volumes of the Theological Library, and published 
at a time that calls for such a life. Jewel figured soon after the Reform- 
ation, having been persecuted by Mary, but, by Elizabeth, created Bi- 
shop of Salisbury. He has been called not only a stout, but the invin- 
cible champion of the church of England. His famous Apology to this 
day is considered to be one of the everlasting props of that church; and 
in such estimation was it held by Elizabeth and her immediate succes- 
sor, that during their reigns his ‘* Last Book,” which contained his Apo- 
logy and its Defence by him, was appointed to be set up in churches, 
where it was kept chained, for the general benefit, His works are very 
numerous, and as may be expected from a writer of his order, at that 
period, they are chiefly controversial. He seems, however, to have been 
a mild and kind-hearted man, refined, learned, and accomplished, rather 
than surpassingly powerful. We like the portrait of him prefixed to 
this life ; it exactly harmonizes with the tone of his writings, and the his- 
tory of his life. The life as here given, though merely a compilation, is 
calmly and pleasantly written, while the lessons it teaches respecting the 
doctrines and interests of the church of England, are particularly season- 
able. We have only to add, respecting Jewel’s opinions and tenets, that 
had he lived at the present day, he would have been the last of his order 
who would have stood up in behalf of the gross abuses that since his 
time have sprung up in the establishment. The candour of his nature, 
the gentleness of his temper, the holiness and laboriousness of his life, 
are the very reverse of many symptoms and things now belonging to 
the church, which he so ably defended in its early institution. While, 
therefore, the voluntary system, and many other fancies now in vogue, 
may be ably opposed and denounced by the arguments founded on 
Jewel’s opinions and reasonings, it is also clear that the laxity of dis- 
cipline, the existence of sinecurists, and the oppression which very many 
of the working clergy of the establishment now suffer, may encounter 
in these pages a still severer reproof. 





Art. XX —Old Maids; their Varieties, Characters, and Conditions. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1835. 


Tue title of this book is likely to suggest, that there is something novel, 
curious, or quaint in it, beyond the ordinary run of new works; at least 
we anticipated a treat, though not pretending to guess in what shape or 
style it should be served up. But we were never more completely dis- 
appointed. It is a poor affair, and not worth reading. The titles of 
some of the chapters may suffice to shew the feebleness of the plan; 
yet, the execution of it is still more trashy and pointless. We have, 
after an Introductory and Dedicatory Chapter, a classification of Old 
Maids; such as, Voluntary Old Maids—Involuntary Old Maids —then 
come Accidental Old Maids—and also, Inexplicable Old Maids! This is 
enough. 
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Art. XXI.—Literary Fables, from the Spanish of Yriarte. By Ricuarp 
Anprews. Londun: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1835. 


Yrrarte’s fables are of a distinct character from those of A€sop and 
Phedrus, or La Fontaine and Gay ; and altogether of an original nature, 
They are applied solely to literary subjects, and abound with a rich and 
sparkling humour, in exposing the offences againstsound judgment and 
taste, that are most frequently met in the various departments of writin 
and the fine arts; whereas virtue and morality are the objects which the 
former fabulists have endeavoured to inculcate. The translation before 
us, though somewhat unequal, is yet a graceful and elegant work. The 
writer has judiciously adopted, for the sake of giving the spirit of the 
author, considerable freedom in translation, and altered some allusions, 
which were purely Spanish, so as to suit our English customs and modes 
of thinking. We shall give twospecimens, which, though not the best, 
yet being short, they suit our pages, and at the same time sufficiently 
prove the beauty and the peculiar character of this volume, from which 
many a pithy aphorism may be aptly culled. 


* THE FLINT AND THE STEEL. 
THE flint, with language, harsh and high, 
Accused the steel of cruelty, 

In striking her with all his might, 
Whene’er he wanted fire and light. 
The steel the imputation spurned, 
And, with such warmth the contest burned, 
That both, at last, agreed to slip 
Their contract of companionship. 

* Good bye, then, madam,’ said the one; 
‘ And, since my company you shun, 
And to continue with me doubt, 

We'll see what use you are, without.’ 

* About as much as you will be, 

Good sir,’ she answered, * without me.’ 

Writers, revolve this tale of mine, 

Nor think it needless to combine 

With powers naturally strong, 

The help of study, close and long. 

Does not this fable true reveal, 

The flint shines not without the steel ? 

No more can talent without art, 

For both are useless when apart.’’—pp. 6, 7. 
Critics, as well as authors, come in for it. 


“ THE VIPER AND THE LEECH. 
‘ Dear sister Leech,’ the viper cried, 
Gently approaching to her side, 
‘Since you, like me, bite when you can, 
Why does unjust and partial man 

So differently treat the two, 

Submitting to be bit by you, 
Yet shunning me with hate and fear, 
And shuddering, if I come but near ?’ 
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‘ Brother,’ replied the leech, ‘ you’re right, 

In saying that we both do bite: 

But, as ’tis easy to detect, 

With very different effect. 

My mouth a healing virtue gives, 

I bite the dying man, he lives: 

While, and you know it to be true, 

The healthiest dies, if touched by you.’ 

Observe, ye readers, then, and writers, 

That critics, doubtless, all are biters; 

Yet that a wide distinction runs 

*T wixt useful, and malignant ones.’”’—pp. 81, 82. 

Yriarte died in 1790, his fables having won him a great reputa- 

tion in his own country. Another of his poems, ‘‘ La Musica,” has pre- 
viously been translated into English. 





Art. XXI.—The Descent into Hell. Second Edition. Revised and re- 
arranged, with an Analysis and Notes, §c. By J. A. Heravup. Lon- 


don: Fraser. 1835. 


Some of our greatest poets of the present century have, in spite of ne- 
glect and ridicule, at first and perseveringly cast upon them, gradually won 
their way to the very top of Parnassus—have carried at last by storm the 
world’s love and admiration. Mr. Heraud has hitherto encountered man- 
fully one of these styles of treatment; and yet we predict, if length of 
days be his, that he will triumph over vulgar prejudice and ignorant 
neglect, and take his place among the masters of song. His Descent into 
Hell, which first appeared some five years ago, is a bold and an original 
effort. The comparisons which its title instantly suggests, are alarming, 
but still he need not shrink from the field on that account. He is great 
in his conceptions, his imagination is boundless, his learning profound, 
and his verse wondertully rich in all the requisites of his art. The poem 
of which we speak, is written in the terza rima of Dante, a difficult 
measure, and little known in English poetry. One thing, and which is 
indispensable to the greatest heroic poet, the author signally possesses: 
this is, a full impression—we may call it, a deep inspiration—of hea- 
venly and revealed truth. He puts us in mind of the great poets 
of former times, whose breadth and vigour of religious feelings were 
conspicuous in every imagination that has enraptured posterity. 

The present edition of the Descent into Hell, has been mueh im- 
proved since its first appearance; for the author is an elaborate and 
industrious student, as well as of a daring and rich imagination. We 
cannot find room, however, for any specimens from this poem; but from 
the minor ones, that are bound up with it, we give a few verses, taking 
part of the Ode, written while the dedication of the volume was passing 
through the press. The death of a son was the occasion. 

«« The Heart may be too proud, 
Even a Parent’s heart! 

My Boy! thou wert—thou art 
My Boast, even in thy shroud! 
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Death hath come up amongst my little Flock, 
And taken One from out my darling Seven, 

The loveliest—worthiest—as a special mock, 

Or rather marked him as preferred for Heaven. 
My Boy! my own broad-browed, precocious Boy! 
Thy Body was a Casket, fair but frail— 

No helm hadst thou—no warrior’s coat of mail— 
The golden Chain that linked it to thy Soul, 

Was weak, that it might snap, ere came annoy; 
Early the garment dropt, soon won the goal. 
Hence as I watched thee, resting midst the strife, 
Beauty on thy calm features set her seal, 

The Beauty of the Dying ;—nay, the Life 

Of Hope, to Victory making sure appeal, 
Bringing the Distant near, 

And of the Future saying— It is here.’ 


«* Weep thou no more, O Mother of my Child! 
For who by Grief would be beguiled, 
Who knows the Eternal One, 

THE FATHER OF THE SON? 
On him He aye hath smiled ! 
—Thine was a touching saying, 
That, if thy other Dear Ones 
Should far outlive Life’s Maying, 
Yet, even when we are sere Ones, 
Our Boy will alway be, 

As when thou sawst him playing, 

A very Child to thee. 

“ Father of Spirits! on my bended knee, 
My Soul in worship, thankfully, 
pS Amato es that Thou 
Herself hast made her know, 

And know herself in Thee! 

—I thank Thee for the Assurance, 
That Thou hast in thy keeping, 
Where Grief hath no inurance, 

The Child for whom we are weeping! 
I thank Thee, who canst save, 

For Faith and | strong Endurance, 
Triumphant o’er the Grave !” 
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